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THE LORD CHIEF BARON’S LAW OF LUNACY. 


HE case of Nottidge v. Ripley, in 

which a lady sought damages 
against her brother-in-law and others, 
for having caused her to be kept 
seventeen months in a lunatic asylum 
on the plea that she was of unsound 
mind, has excited unusual attention 
in consequence of the novel and re- 
markable dicta laid down on the 
trial by the Lord Chief Baron. The 
damages were laid at 1000/., and the 
jury found a verdict for the plaintiff, 
with damages of 50/., accompanied 
by an expression of opinion which 
exonerated the defendants from any 
suspicion of having been actuated by 
unworthy or improper motives. We 
do not intend to traverse the special 
facts of the case, but it will be 
necessary to exhibit briefly its main 
features, in order that the reader 
may be enabled clearly to compre- 
hend the application of the views 
enunciated on the occasion by the 
learned judge. 

Mr. Nottidge, a gentleman of re- 
spectability, dies and leaves several 
daughters, with fortunes at their own 
disposal of 6000/. each. Three 
clergymen, who had abandoned the 
Church of England to set up a sect 
of their own, make the acquaintance 
of three of these ladies, inoculate 
them with their doctrines, and 
finally marry them, taking possession 
of their property without securing 
them against contingencies bya settle- 
ment of any kind—a proceeding 
which the Lord Chief Baron gently 
reprehended. These marriages take 
place under circumstances of a pecu- 
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liar nature. The three ladies are 
married on the same day, and Price, 
one of the husbands, states, in his 
evidence at the trial, that neither he 
nor the other reverend suitors had 
any money until they married the 
Misses Nottidge. 

The plaintiff, Miss Louisa Nottidge, 
soon afterwards embraced the doc- 
trines of the new sect, which appears 
to be a sort of graft or offshoot of a 
community called the ‘ Lampeter 
Brethren.’ The founders of the re- 
ligion which set up under such 
flourishing auspices by the for- 
tunes of the Misses Nottidge, repu- 
diated the appellation of ‘sect,’ and 
designated their institution a ‘family.’ 
The members of this happy family 
lived in an establishment which they 
called the Agapemone, or Abode of 
Love, having a flag hung out from 
the roof, with a love motto inscribed 
upon it. There were fifty or sixty 
of them altogether, and, to use their 
own language, they kept horses and 
carriages, and ‘lived in style.’ It 
was no part of their religion to pray. 
They abjured prayer ; for they held 
that the day of prayer was past, and 
the day of grace was past, and that 
the day of judgment had arrived. 
In lieu of prayer they glorified God 
by eating and drinking, and playing 
at ‘hockey,’ a game of the nature of 
which it is much to be regretted the 
counsel for the defendants did not 
obtain an accurate description. The 
mother of the ladies, finding that her 
unmarried daughter had adopted the 
tenets of the Family of Love, that she 
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had taken up notions of the Godhead 
and of her duty to her family at 
variance with truth and reason, and 
that (we quote her own words) she 
was ‘ living in a state of sin and ini- 
quity,’ communicated her alarms to 
her son-in-law, Mr. Ripley, and 
authorized him to take such measures 
as were necessary and justifiable to 
rescue the lady from the perils by 
which she was surrounded. This 
step, it will be observed, was taken 
at the instance of the mother, the 
nearest relative of the plaintiff, the 
responsible guardian of her daughter's 
safety, and the most proper person 
on all accounts to decide, in the first 
instance, upon the propriety of 
placing her daughter under the pro- 
tection of the law. 

Acting upon this authority, and 
fortified by the sanction of other 
members of the family, Mr. Ripley 
removed the lady from a cottage 
where she was residing to a private 
lunatic asylum of the most respect- 
able class, kept at Hillingdon by 
Dr. Stillwell. Much stress has been 
laid upon the manner of her removal. 
Miss Nottidge screamed and struggled, 
from which it is inferred that she 
must have been ‘ dragged’ out of her 
cottage, and treated roughly. But 
it is hardly necessary to observe, that 
the removal of patients from their 
own houses to asylums cannot be 
effected without difficulty, and all 
experience testifies to the fact that 
the greatest amount of resistance is 
generally offered by the most violent 
lunatics. We do not mean, even by 
implication, to apply this test to the 
case of Miss Nottidge. It is obvious, 
however, that the cool reason of a 
perfectly sane person might be ex- 
pected to discover the necessity of 
submission to an authority which is 
quite as legal, and is backed by 
powers quite as overwhelming, as the 
warrant of a magistrate. The duty 
of persons armed with such an au- 
thority is clear, and all rational 
people must see that it is simply 
executive. The means by which it 
is effected must always depend upon 
circumstances; but it is not the 
modus operandi, but the act itself in 
which the public are interested. 

To legalize the removal of any 
person to an asylum, certain certi- 
ficates are required; and the law 
has fenced the liberty of the subject 
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with such safeguards as to render it 
nearly impossible for any person in 
this country to be placed or kept in 
an asylum by fraud or conspiracy. 
As this is a consideration of para- 
mount importance on the threshold 
of the subject, and as it is much 
misunderstood and has been grossly 
misrepresented, we must request at- 
tention to a detail of the conditions 
under which patients, or presumed 
patients, are placed under medical 
surveillance. 

In the first instance, there must 
be a certificate signed by the nearest 
relative or friend of the patient, 
stating full particulars of age and 
profession, and the nature and cause, 
if it ean be assigned, of the malady. 
Upon this authority the patient must 
be examined, separately, by two me- 
dical men, who must sign separate 
certificates, in which they are re- 
quired to set forth, not merely the 
fact that they believe the patient to 
be insane, but the grounds of that 
conviction. ‘These certificates being 
drawn up according to the prescribed 
form, the patient is removed to an 
asylum. Here the law provides 
another guarantee. The resident 
surgeon or physician of the asylum 
is required to examine the patient 
and to furnish a certificate, in which 
he must state his own opinion, and 
the special circumstances on which 
it is founded. If he thinks that the 
patient is not a fit subject for sur- 
veillance, he declines the case ; if, on 
the contrary, he arrives at the same 
conclusion as the other medical men, 
then all the necessary forms are 
held to be completed, and the patient 
is received into the asylum. These 
certificates involve a heavy legal, as 
well as professional, responsibility, 
and any medical man who signs such 
a certificate fraudulently is subject 
to be indicted for a misdemeanour. 

Now, in order to compass the de- 
tention of a sane person in a lunatic 
asylum, it is evident that a con- 
spiracy of several individuals, dis- 
connected from each other, and 
having different interests at stake, 
must be successfully organized. The 
father, mother, brother, sister, wife, 
son, daughter, or near friend, of the 
supposed lunatic, must take the first 
step. That there are people in the 
world who would consign their 
nearest kindred to incarceration, for 
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the sake of getting the management 
of their property (supposing such a 
result could be secured by such a 
measure), or for any other base pur- 
pose, we who live in the world know 
to be perfectly true; but to enable 
us to comprehend a conspiracy such 
as we are speaking of, it is necessary 
to imagine an extent of folly and 
delinquency which is, at least, ex- 
tremely improbable. Let us assume 
at once the existence of the flagitious 
relative, who is ready to immolate 
human feeling, honour, and domestic 
obligations, upon the chance of a 
contingent benefit, with a certain 
risk of a grave kind attached to it. 
He cannot carry out his plot alone. 
He must prevail upon two medical 
men to enter into his plans, and in- 
duce them for a ‘consideration’ to 
put their professional reputation, 
their social position, and even their 
personal safety, in jeopardy, by sign- 
Ing a certificate testifying to the in- 
sanity of an individual whom they 
know to be as sane as themselves. 
Medical men, like all other men, 
sometimes commit errors of judgment, 
and in no cases are they so liable to 
such errors as in cases of insanity ; 
and it may be admitted, also, that 
the junior and inferior members of 
the profession are often led into the 
adoption of opinions upon the au- 
thority of men of superior standing, 
so that it is quite within the range of 
probability, that if the first certificate 
bear the signature of a distinguished 
physician, the second may be signed 
by an obscure practitioner, who, 
having some doubts, may in this, as 
in other diseases, relinquish his own 
judgment in deference to the judg- 
ment of a higher authority. Such 
exceptional incidents are _ inevi- 
table in the investigations of a 
malady which throws open a wide 
field of speculation, which presents 
an infinite variety of forms, and upon 
which the results of accumulated 
knowledge have as yet thrown only 
an imperfect light. But it is in the 
last degree incredible, considering 
the disproportion between the tempt- 
ation and the risk, that the concocter 
of the conspiracy could succeed in 
inducing two professional men to 
lend themselves to a fraud which 
would expose them to a heavy pu- 
nishment, and cast them back upon 
the world disgraced and blighted for 
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life. We will not beg the question 
on the score of the respectability of 
the profession, but place it at once 
upon the lowest level of sordid and 
unprincipled practice; and, making 
all allowances for corrupt motives, 
impure influences, and recklessness 
of character, we have too much re- 
liance upon the common sense and 
habitual caution of medical men, as 
of all other men who are hourly 
occupied in the discharge of respon- 
sible duties, to believe that they 
would venture to sign a certificate of 
insanity without being able to assign 
some reasons adequate to their justi- 
fication. They are bound by law to 
state such reasons on the face of the 
certificate, so that in fact not only is 
their personal honour involved in the 
signature, but their professional re- 
putation is staked upon the medical 
opinion which they are required to 
give in detail. 

To accomplish the object of the 
conspiracy, however, we must sup- 
pose that the first conspirator has 
succeeded in suborning two instru- 
ments to assist him in carrying out 
his project. Having effected his pur- 
pose up to this point, a new diffi- 
culty must be overcome. Upon the 
authority of the original order for 
detention, and the two medical cer- 
tificates, the patient is taken to the 
asylum. It now becomes necessary 
that the regular medical officer of 
the asylum (whose responsibility is 
more direct and accessible than that 
of either of his predecessors in the 
plot) should examine the patient, 
and furnish a third certificate, in 
which he also must set forth a medi- 
cal statement of the case. It is evi- 
dent, then, that unless the officer of 
the asylum has been drawn into the 
scheme, it must fail at the very mo- 
ment when it wants but one step 
more to its completion. Yet, if we 
are to believe that such a fraud has 
ever been perpetrated, we must sup- 
pose the individual with whom it 
originated to have succeeded in buy- 
ing off the scruples of two inde- 
pendent surgeons or physicians, and 
the registered medical officer of an 
asylum, each of whom was willing to 
compromise his established practice 
and professional prospects for such 
fee or bribe as a single case could 
afford. If any sane person really 
believes that so perilous a stratagem 
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has been actually consummated, we 
must conclude that he is ignorant 
of the machinery by which alone it 
could have been effected. 

But we have not done with this 
marvellous plot yet. We must take 
it for granted that the medical officer 
has been won over, and that the 
su d patient is safely lodged in 
the pone etl The aban difficult 
of all remains now to be surmounted. 
The Commissioners in Lunacy have to 
visit the asylum, and examine the case. 
Two or more of these con:missioners 
must undertake the investization, and 
as it is impossible for the conspirator 
or conspirators to know in what 
order the commissioners may take 
their turn of visitation, and as several 
visitations, at which different com- 
missioners assist, must take place be- 
fore a satisfactory judgment can be 
formed upon the condition of mind 
of a person certified by three medical 
men to be unfit to be at large, it is 
necessary that the commissioners 
themselves shall be made parties to 
the plot, or it will be inevitably de- 
tected. Now, we imagine there is 
nobody in the United Kingdom, not 
already a tenant of an asylum, or a 
candidate for admission, who could 
be induced to believe this, or to credit 
the possibility of combining so many 
persons, moving in different spheres, 
and so expressly amenable in their 
several avocations to public opinion, 
in a league against a lady or gentle- 
man for the promotion of a nefarious 
scheme to swindle the individual out 
of his property or deprive him of 
his liberty. 

Tt is undeniable, nevertheless, that 
there are many people who cannot 
be persuaded out of the conviction 
that, let it happen how it may, wrongs 
of this kind are frequently committed. 
‘It is a matter of public notoriety, 
says The Times, ‘that the signature 
of a friend or relative, two certificates 
of different medical men, and a third 
certificate from the medical officer of 
the asylum, are sufficient to justify 
detention within the walls of a mad- 
house. Weare all ofus at the mercy 
of four signatures!’ This is a fair 
specimen of the way in which the 
question is placed before the public 
by writers who pander to popular 
prejudices. The Times does not ven- 
ture to charge a deliberate fraud 
upon the relative and the medical 
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men, but adroitly leaves it to be in- 
ferred that a collusion amongst them 
is of common occurrence, and that no 
man in the community is safe under 
such circumstances. ‘ We are all of 
us,’ says The Times, ‘at the mercy of 
four signatures!’ If this pathetic 
exclamation have any meaning at all, 
it means that every man in the full 
possession of his reason is liable to be 
snatched from his family and shut up 
in an asylum, that the law in re- 
ference to insanity is a mere trap 
and delusion, that the commissioners 
abet the flagrant abuses that are 
enacted under the sanction of the 
four signatures, and that the asylums 
are crowded with sensible and harm- 
less people, who have been incarce- 
rated from the basest motives by 
wicked relatives and dishonest phy- 
sicians! A single line like this, preg- 
nant with wholesale misrepresentation 
by inuendo, in so influential a journal 
as The Times, is calculated to inflict 
irreparable mischief not merely upon 
society at large, but more especially 
upon the unfortunate class whose 
interest it undertakes to advocate and 
protect. 

Loose and general assertions about 
the hazard we are all placed in from 
the ineffective safeguards of the law 
of lunacy are usually sustained by 
reference to cases such as that of 
Miss Nottidge, in which a miscella- 
neous jury reverse the judgment of 
scientific men. The actual value of 
such verdicts is not worth the cost of 
the slip of paper on which they are 
written. Ifthe ablest physicians who 
have dedicated their lives to the 
study of mental phenomena, and are 
familiar with insanity in all its phases, 
frequently find it necessary to ex- 
ercise great vigilance in forming their 
opinions, is it likely that a jury, com- 
posed of individuals who have never 
had the opportunity of acquiring any 
exact knowledge or experience in the 
mysterious pathology of the human 
mind, can arrive at sounder conclu- 
sions through the tangled and con- 
flicting statements of antagonist wit- 
nesses, without even having had the 
advantage of testing for themselves 
the sanity or insanity of the plaintiff? 
A trial of this description finally re- 
solves itself into a fence of counsel ; 
a brilliant appeal to the domestic af- 
fections, to the sacredness of the 
hearthstone, and the liberty of the 
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subject, highly coloured with that 
sort of popular sentiment which is 
known to have an electric effect 
upon the sympathies of juries in 
general, but which has as much con- 
nexion with the real question at issue 
as Tenterden steeple with the Good- 
win Sands. Yet it is upon a verdict 
procured in this way, the very terms 
and amount of which betray con- 
siderable hesitation in the judgment 
of the sapient jury, that the opinions 
of responsible professional men are 
consigned to derision and odium. 

Let us look for a moment at the 
grounds upon which the family of 
Miss Nottidge and the medical men 
founded their opinion of her case. 

At the head of the Agapemone 
was a Mr. Prince, who is married to 
one of the three sisters. ‘This Mr. 
Prince appears to be the founder of 
the sect, the Prophet of the new 
faith, the High-Priest of the Family 
of Love. To believe in Mr. Prince 
was an essential condition of conver- 
sion. One of the earliest symptoms 
of Miss Nottidge’s religious aberra- 
tions was that she held this belief in 
an excess far beyond that of the other 
disciples. 

In a conversation with her mo- 
ther about Mr. Prince, she made use 
of these expressions: —‘ I know no 
such person. God now dwells only ut 
Charlinch in the flesh of him I once 
knew as Mr. Prince. God who made 
me, and all the world, is now mani- 
fest in him whom I once called Mr, 
Prince. He has entered his taber- 
nacle of fiesh amongst men, and I 
have seen God face to fuce. He will 
deliver me whenever I am taken.’ 

Mr. Morton, who signed one of 
the certificates, stated as his reason 
for doing so that he found she had 
‘estranged herself from her mother's 
house, where she had previously re- 
sided, to follow a person of the name 
of Prince, whum she believed to be 
Almighty God, and herself immortal! 
To Dr. Rowland, who signed the 
second certificate, she made the same 
statement. To Dr. Stillwell, into 
whose asylum she was received, she 
repeated it. 

The commissioners visited the asy- 
lum eight times. At six of their 
visits they took her case under con- 
sideration, At first she refused to 
hold any communication with them— 
@ common thing amongst patients 
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about whose insanity no doubt exists, 
and who often exhibit extraordinary 
craft and cunning in refusing to 
answer questions. Now this incident 
is the more remarkable in the case 
of Miss Nottidge, since, being in- 
formed in the first instance, as pa- 
tients always are, that the commis- 
sioners were empowered to investigate 
the circumstances under which she 
was placed in the asylum, to hear 
any complaints she had to make, and 
to protect her if an injustice had 
been done to her, she might have laid 
her case at once before them, and 
obtained redress, supposing she could 
have made it appear that she was 
detained upon false pretences. These 
interviews are always held alone with 
the patient, so that no influences con- 
nected with the people of the asylum 
are suffered to interfere with the 
freedom and confidence of the com- 
munication. But Miss Nottidge was 
obstinate, and persisted in regarding 
the commissioners with distrust and 
suspicion. At last she made the 
same statement to them about Mr, 
Prince which she had already made 
to her mother and the medical gen- 
tlemen. Throughout the whole of 
these visits the commissioners were 
of opinion that Miss Nottidge was 
of unsound mind. Finally, her phy- 
sical health giving way, they ordered 
her to be discharged, their conviction 
as to the state of her mind being 
still unaltered. In adopting this 
course, we are bound to say that the 
commissioners appear to have been 
betrayed by kind and considerate mo- 
tives into an act of indiscretion. As 
they were still of opinion that the 
patient was of unsound mind, it is 
questionable whether they were jus- 
tified in sending her back again to the 
scenes and associations amidst which 
the malady had its origin. 

Miss Nottidge’s first act upon being 
restored to the Agapemone was to make 
over the whole of her property to Mr. 
Prince. 

Several witnesses, drafted from the 
Family of Love on the part of the 
plaintiff, deposed that they did not 
consider Mr. Prince to be the Divine 
Person Miss Nottidge held him to be, 
and that they should regard such a 
belief as a mental delusion. 

Now it is admitted on all hands 
that Miss Nottidge laboured under 
this delusion. There were some per- 
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sons who had never heard her express 
it, but there were others who had. 
There is a form of insanity which is 
well known, under the name of mo- 
nomania; and this delusion about the 
godhead of Mr. Prince comes legiti- 
mately within the definition. Cases 
of monomania are numerous, and 
have always been considered proper 
subjects for moral and medical treat- 
ment. <A new doctrine, however, 
has been raised on this point by the 
Chief Baron, who, overlooking the 
fact of mental derangement in which 
every instance of monomania has 
its birth, insists upon regarding all 
erratic religious delusions as inde- 
pendent matters of opinion. His 
lordship, in effect, extends the rights 
of conscience to a disease of the brain, 
and lays down a sweeping dictum that 
the wildest and most blasphemous 
absurdity that can find entrance into 
the human mind is to be regarded in 
the same light as a rational convic- 
tion or an article of faith. 

If the notion (observed his lordship) 
has got abroad that any person may be 
confined in a lunatic asylum or a mad- 
house, who has any absurd or even mad 
opinions upon any religious subject, and 
is safe and harmless upon every other 
topic, I altogether and entirely differ 
with such an opinion, and I desire to im- 
press that opinion with as much force as 
I can in the hearing of one of the com- 
missioners. 


Whatever may be the force with 
which his lordship endeavoured to 
impress that opinion upon the com- 
missioner, his lordship may be as- 
sured that the commissioner will 
never be found to act upon an opi- 
nion so singularly inexact in state- 
ment and unsound in principle. 

It may be easily shewn that the 
practical effect of this opinion would 
be disastrous to the deluded persons 
for whose rights of monomania his 
lordship so strenuously contends. 

A lady believes that the Almighty 
God has entered the person of Mr. 
Prince, and is now living at a place 
called Charlinch. We write these 
words with deep reluctance; and could 
we consider them otherwise than as 
a melancholy evidence of mental 
derangement, calling aloud for charity 
and commiseration rather than cri- 
ticism, we should refuse to give them 

ublicity. According to the Chief 

on, this is an article of belief 
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which is perfectly ‘ safe and harmless,” 
and which affords no ground for 
placing a person who holds it under 
a system of moral management and 
restraint. In other words, a person 
holding such a doctrine as this.is not 
to be treated as a monomaniac, but as 
a rational and responsible being. 
There is no alternative. 

We will now inquire how this 
dictum would practically operate. 

Not many years ago there lived in 
Fleet Street a person of the name of 
Carlisle, who kept a_bookseller’s 
shop. This Carlisle professed what 
used to be called infidel opinions on 
the subject of Christianity—we say, 
used to be called infidel opinions, 
because, under the interpretation of 
the Lord Chief Baron, it is a matter 
of some doubt whether we should 
have any right in the present day 
to call Mr. Carlisle’s opinions into 
question. Carlisle repudiated Christ- 
ianity altogether, and wrote a book 
to prove that it was a tissue of im- 
positions. In the front of this book 
he exhibited the picture of a fan- 
tastic and disgusting monster, grossly 
and literally embodying the image- 
rial descriptions of Holy Writ, and 
printed underneath,—‘ This is the 
God of the Christians. As there 
was no reason to suppose that Car- 
lisle was labouring under an access 
of monomania, but that, on the con- 
trary, he was a responsible person, 
avowing opinions and convictions 
which had a tendency to bring reli- 
gion into contempt, he was prose- 
cuted by the Attorney-general, found 
guilty, and sentenced to fine and im- 
prisonment according to law. 

The case of Carlisle is sufficiently 
analogous to the case of any per- 
son who avows opinions derogatory 
to the majesty of the Creator, to 


justify usin classing them both under 


the same head. We are now accept- 
ing the Lord Chief Baron's law ; and 
since we are not to consider as a fit 
subject for restraint and moral con- 
trol an individual who believes God 
to be manifest in the person of a 
man living at Charlinch, we adopt 
the only alternative left to us, that 
of considering such an individual as 
a fit subject for prosecution and pu- 
nishment. There is no middle limbo 
of escape known to the law of the 
country. 

The monster painted by Carlisle 
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may have been a more hideous figure 
than Mr. Prince, but the blaspheury is 
not a whit more blasphemous on that 
account. Miss Nottidge certainly has 
not published the creed of the Agape- 
mone, embellished with a portrait of 
the Godhead ; but does the guilt or 
responsibility of blasphemy consist 
solely in the act of publication ? 
May not blasphemy be spoken as 
well as written? Have we not had 
prosecutions for oral as well as 
printed blasphemy ? Suppose a per- 
son were to go about preaching a 
doctrine calculated to degrade the 
fundamental truths upon which all 
forms of religion are based in com- 
mon, would it not be the duty of 
the conservators of the public mo- 
rals to interfere and put a stop to 
the diffusion of the impious scandal ? 
Does anybody doubt what would be 
the verdict of an English jury in 
such a case ? 

We need not relieve ourselves 
from the imputation of desiring to 
encourage such prosecutions. We 
believe that they are productive 
generally of more harm than good; 
and we do not yield to the Lord 
Chief Baron himself in a liberal con- 
struction of the rights of conscience. 
But we cannot help thinking that it 
would be a curious illustration of the 
validity of his lordship’s opinion if 
a person who had entertained some 
such doctrine as we have been speak- 
ing of, and who, under the influence 
of a charge from his lordship, had 
been pronounced by a jury a re- 
sponsible agent, were to be prose- 
cuted for blasphemy. Such a prose- 
cution must inevitably result in an 
acquittal on the ground of unsound 
mind; and the unfortunate object 
of it, instead of being sent to prison, 
would be consigned to a lunatic 
asylum, and placed under that very 
restraint which his lordship says no 
person has a right to impose in cases 
of that kind. We believe that this 
is the course which a rational jury 
could adopt, for it is not to be sup- 
posed that any twelve men would 
consider a person labouring under a 
mental delusion as a fit subject for 
punishment, and they would have no 
choice between the gaoler and the 
physician. The unhappy victim of 
such a prosecution would be either 
consigned to an asylum, or handed 
over to his or her friends, on an un- 
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dertaking that they should be ‘taken 
care of,’—a practical commentary, 
which needs no further develope- 
ment upon his lordship’s views of 
monomania. 

That portion of the public who 
have echoed his lordship’s opinion, 
under an impression that it leans to 
the side of benevolence and justice, 
cannot fail, upon a closer examina- 
tion of the subject, to discover that 
benevolence and justice take the op- 
posite direction. Benevolence to the 
person who suffers under mental 
delusions, and justice to society, 
equally require that means should 
be promptly adopted for restoring 
the health of the mind, and prevent- 
ing the fatal consequences which 
ensue from leaving the malady to 
take its own course. This is the 
great truth in reference to insanity 
which the public have yet to com- 
prehend. Unhappily, people are too 
slow to recognize the incipient symp- 
toms of mental disease ; they cannot 
be made to understand that the first 
aberrations, which they regard as 
mere harmless eccentricities, are in 
reality the premonitory symptoms 
of a derangement, the issues of which 
it is impossible to foresee: a mis- 
taken sensibility interferes at the 
moment when remedies might be 
applied with the best chance of suc- 
cess; and the kind friends who con- 
scientiously believe that they are 
acting with the greatest benevolence 
to the unfortunate, really abandon 
them to their fate. 

What would be thought of such a 
mode of proceeding in cases of phy- 
sical disease ? Would any person 
think it wise to neglect the first ap- 
proaches of a fever, and wait until 
it arrived at its height before they 
called in medical aid? We had a 
proof lately of the value of prompt 
treatment which ought to give ad- 
ditional weight to this important 
considerason. At a time when the 
cholera was carrying off three or 
four hundred people a-day in Lon- 
don, one hundred and seventy cases 
in the incipient stage were taken 
into an hospital; and out of these 
one hundred and seventy there was 
only one death. The table of mor- 
tality would have furnished a very 
different result had an hour's delay 
been suffered to intervene. The 
same reasoning applies to diseases of 
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the mind, even in a more forcible 
degree. 

ut it has been urged, that where 
there exists, as in the case of Miss 
Nottidge, only a single delusion, and 
where, apart from the monomania, 
the individual appears to be quite 
rational on all other topics, there is 
no justification for restraint or sur- 
veillance. It is not very easy by 
analogy to shew the fallaciousness of 
such arguments, but there is no 
other method so likely to strike the 
general mind. Suppose that morti- 
fication had set in, however slightly, 
in a man’s finger, would it be ad- 
visable to neglect it, and consider it 
harmless until it had spread further, 
and worked more extensive mischief? 
Who can pretend to predicate the 
consequences of monomania? Who 
can tell us what shape it will take 
next, or to what results it may lead, 
while we are confidently relying on 
the general rationality of the mono- 
maniac? And what is the meaning 
of being rational on all other topics ? 
Is the mind a piece of mechanism, in 
which one wheel may turn the wrong 
way without any danger of disturb- 
ing the action of the rest? And if 
it be so, who can undertake for the 
duration of that undisturbed action ? 
Can anybody, in the possession of 
his own faculties, venture to assert 
that disease having once manifested 
itself will stop where it began? All 
experience testifies to the contrary, 
and shews us that monomania is not 
only a common form of insanity 
in a highly developed state, but that 
in a vast proportion of cases it is the 
first form in which insanity makes 
its appearance. ‘To regard mono- 
mania, therefore, as an unfit subject 
for treatment is, in fact, to encourage 
the ravages of the most dreadful 
malady to which mankind is ex- 
posed. 
Take a few instances of mono- 
mania of the ‘harmless’ kind, and 
speculate upon the probable conse-~ 
quences of neglecting them. A. im- 
agines that he is made of glass, and 
walks through the streets with ner- 
vous caution lest somebody ma 
knock up against him, and brea 
him to pieces; B. has a passion for 
snuff-boxes, and is daily adding to 
his collection ; C. believes that he is 
inspired with a new revelation ; and 
D. maintains that he is the inventor 
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of the electric telegraph. If these 
individuals, who are perfectly ‘ra- 
tional on all other topics,’ and quite 
‘harmless’ on their single delusion, 
are left to the workings of their 
special notions, A. will probably be 
run over by a carriage in an agony 
of fright, or expire from nervous 
excitement; B. will be consigned in 
the long run to the lunatic ward of 
the workhouse; C. will become a 
raving maniac; and D. be pounced 
upon by the police for besieging the 
Queen or the Home Secretary with 
threatening letters. Were such cases 
as these taken under early treat- 
ment, the probability is in favour of 
the restoration of every one of the 
individuals to society. 

It is a great mistake to suppose 
that there is no wider mischief to be 
apprehended from a ‘ harmless delu- 
sion’ than that which it indicates in 
the first instance. The nature of all 
delusions is to deepen and spread. 
The mind acquires a morbid habit 
of brooding on the single object, 
until at last that object absorbs all 
others. Hence it is that change of 
scene, variety, amusement, and oc- 
cupation, are so earnestly recom- 
mended, and hence it is, also, that 
they cannot be adopted too soon. 

But this fallacy about harmless 
delusions was not the only one 
thrown up in the course of Miss 
Nottidge’s cause. Mr. Mylne, one of 
the Commissioners in Lunacy, hav- 
ing stated upon his examination that 
he had visited Miss Nottidge in the 
asylum, the Lord Chief Baron pro- 
ceeded as follows :— 

The Lord Chief Baron.—Mr. Mylne, 
was this lady in such a state of mind as 
to be dangerous to herself or others ? 

Mr. Mylne.—Not so as I was aware 
of; not so far as I knew. 

The Lord Chief Baron.—lf she were 
not so, then how was it that you kept 
her in this asylum for seventeen months ? 

Mr. Mylne.—My lord, it was no part 
of my duty to keep her there. I was 
only to liberate her if I saw good and 
sufficient reason for adopting that course. 

The Lord Chief Baron.—lIt is my opi- 
nion that you ought to liberate every 
person who is not dangerous to himself 
or others. 

If this opinion of his lordship’s 
were to be carried into effect, the re- 
sult would probably be the libera- 
tion of nine-tenths of the insane per- 
sons who are at this moment detained 
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in lunatic asylums, because, being 
under treatment, they undeniably do 
not come within the description of 
persons who are dangerous to them- 
selves or others. But in recom- 
mending the commissioners to throw 
open the doors of the asylums and 
let out this crowd of détenus, his 
lordship overlooked one important 
consideration, namely, that in a few 
weeks after their liberation the ma- 
jority of these unfortunate persons 
would be tolerably sure to qualify 
themselves for re-admission, by be- 
coming as dangerous to themselves 
and others as even his lordship could 
desire. 

His lordship’s dictum shuts out of 
view the whole question of pre- 
vention. The sanitary influence of 
moral management in moderating 
the tendency to suicide and violence, 
or in averting its approaches, is a 
matter which has evidently never 
entered into his lordship’s contem- 
plation. His lordship is distinctly 
of opinion that no patient ought to 
be kept in an asylum who is not 
dangerous to himself or others; and, 
as an obvious corollary, that no pa- 
tient ought to be admitted into an 
asylum unless he be in a similar con- 
dition. Agreeably to this view of 
the treatment of insanity, the only 
use and strict object of a lunatic 
asylum is to receive patients in 
whom disease has already risen to 
the highest point of frenzy, and to 
exclude all others. 

We have endeavoured to point out 
the value and necessity of prompt 
attention to the incipient manifest- 
ations of insanity, and one of the 
remedial measures which may be 
most urgently pressed upon atten- 
tion is the early removal of the 
patient from the associations amongst 
which the malady has taken root. 
There are many excellent reasons 
for this. Change of scene is generally 
attended by beneficial results. The pa- 
tient who nurses his gloomy humours 
or passionate excitements with im- 
punity at home, is frequently known 
to draw up his faculties, and even con- 
ceal or evade his malady, when he is 
first placed amongst strangers,—an 
effort which, with judicious train- 
ing, may help to hasten his recovery. 
Under the care of strangers, also, he 
can no longer indulge in any in- 
jurious habits, and is obliged to sub- 
mit to a salutary control which 
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could not be systematically or suc- 
cessfully exercised by his family. 
An additional reason for his removal 
is, that this control, which is some- 
times imperative, as in cases where 
patients refuse food or medicine, 
ought to be administered by strangers 
and not by his family ; because in the 
latter case, the employment of coercive 
measures by relatives often has the 
effect of leaving painful memories 
behind, which estrange the feelings 
of the closest kindred, and, even 
after recovery, embitter the lives of 
households. ‘The desire to get well 
and return home is also a motive to 
recovery (strange as such a phrase 
may appear), which has been known 
to exercise a surprising influence in 
some instances. 

If there be any weight in these 
reasons for the removal of patients to 
well-conducted asylums before the 
disease has made a formidable ad- 
vance (and the practical value of 
them will be appreciated by men 
who are experienced in the treatment 
of insanity), it will be seen that the 
Lord Chief Baron's view of the uses 
of asylums would deprive those in- 
stitutions of the means of working 
the largest amount of benefit which 
they are capable of conferring. 

If the asylum is to be maintained 
merely as an hospital for violent or 
suicidal lunatics, what curative means 
does his lordsnip propose to establish 
for the treatment of lunatics in the 
earlier stages of the disease? Are 
they to be suffered to be at large 
until they have ruined their families 
by squandering their properties, or 
until they have committed some des- 
perate outrage on themselves or 
others? His lordship would send 
patients to the asylum to be taken 
care of when frenzy has reduced to 
the lowest point the chances of re- 
covery, but he makes no provision 
for them during the previous period 
when the probabilities of cure are in 
the inverse ratio. 

By thus converting the asylums 
into houses of incarceration for the 
reception of desperate and hopeless 
cases, his lordship would inflict in 
another direction a still more de- 
plorable injury upon society. He 
would deprive us of the value of the 
asylum as a practical school for the 
study of insanity. The want which 
has long existed in this country in 
this important department of patho- 
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logy need not be insisted upon here. 
Until the establishment ofthe Retreat 
at York, the enlightened principles 
of Pinel, who first set the example of 
a system of moral management, may 
be said to have been unknown, cer- 
tainly unpractised, in England; and 
it is only very recently that any at- 
tempt has been made, and that very 
inadequately, by way of wards and 
lectures, to introduce the study of 
insanity into our public hospitals. 
Surely his lordship, upon reconsider- 
ing this grave question, will see the 
propriety of recalling his hasty dic- 
tum, and will be induced to recognize 
in the asylum the most effective 
means of investigating the pheno- 
mena of insanity, and of finally ar- 
riving at some general principles (at 
present dim and unsettled) through 
the collection of a large mass of 
statistics. If, instead of limiting 
the asylum to that class of patients 
to which the asylum can render the 
least possible amount of benefit, his 
lordship would address himself to 
the elevation of the character of those 
institutions, he would be entitled to 
the thanks and support of the whole 
community. 

Independently of all other con- 
siderations, his lordship is wrong in 
his view of the law relating to luna- 
tics. The Commissioners have ad- 
dressed a letter to the Lord Chan- 
cellor on the subject, which will 
save us the necessity of going into 
details on this point. The Acts for 
the cure and treatment of lunatics 
apply to lunatics generally, and refer 
to dangerous lunatics specially, ‘as 
forming part only of the body of 
insane persons, whose confinement 
and treatment in lunatic asylums are 
thereby authorized.’ Upon the ob- 
ject and operation of the Acts the 
experience of the Commissioners en- 
ables them to speak with authority. 

The object of these Acts is not, as your 
lordship is aware, so much to confine 
lunatics, as to restore to a healthy state 
of mind such of them as are curable, and 
to afford comfort and protection to the 
rest. Amongst the many persons con- 
fined as being lunatics or of unsound 
mind, those who are manifestly danger- 
ous,—that is to say, those who, by some 
overt act, have already proved themselves 
to be dangerous, are comparatively few 
in number; the far more numerous 
classes consisting of,—Ilst. Those who 
are sent into lunatic establishments for 
the purpose of treatment, with a view to 
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the alleviation and cure of their malady ; 
2dly. Those who, from disease of mind, 
are incapable of self-government, and 
who therefore require. at certain periods 
(or perhaps generally), the most careful 
supervision and control ; and 3dly. Those 
who are incapable of managing them- 
selves or their affairs, and are likely, 
therefore, to sustain serious injury if 
left at large and unprotected. 


The evident, and indeed express, 
purpose of legislation on the subject 
of insanity is to provide for the cura- 
tive treatment of all persons of un- 
sound mind, whether they have ex- 
hibited symptoms of being dangerous 
or not; and in the statement annexed 
to the order authorizing the patient’s 
confinement, one point of inquiry is set 
forth in these words,—‘ Whether sui- 
cidal or dangerous to others; thereby 
denoting, add the Commissioners, ‘ that 
patients who are not included in that 
class are equally subjected to the 
provisions of the Act.’ If his lord- 
ship will take the trouble to look 
into the Acts of Parliament (8 & 9 
Vict. c. 100 & c. 126), he will see 
that provision is distinctly made for 
the reception in lunatic asylums of 
all those classes of idiots and lunatics 
whom his lordship says it is illegal 
to place under restraint. 

Even were it otherwise, we know 
not how we should be able to deter- 
mine in all cases whether a patient 
came strictly within his lordship’s 
definition. Hear the Commissioners 
upon this point :— 


The difficulty of ascertaining whether 
one who is insane be dangerous or not is 
exceedingly great, and in some cases can 
only be determined after minute observa- 
tion for a considerable time. It is th 
general opinion of experienced persons, 
that whenever an insane delusion exists 
the patient can in no case be considered 
as otherwise than dangerous, although 
the tendency may never have been actually 
exhibited by overt acts or expressions ; 
and in our own experience we have 
known patients whose disorder has ap- 
peared to have abated, and who have 
been treated as harmless for a consider- 
able time, but who, nevertheless, upon 
some sudden and apparently unprovoked 
impulse, and without betraying any vio- 
lence or irritation, have attempted, and 
in some instances have effected, the de- 
struction of themselves or others. In 
the cases of monomaniacs, and patients 
suffering under religious and other delu- 
sions (not apparently tending to any 
dangerous result), we have known re- 
peated instances of their attempting and 
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committing self-destruction, homicide, 
and acts of violence, owing to some 
imaginary sentence of condemnation, or 
under the influence of some imaginary 
voice or spirit. 

This statement, which embodies 
the results, not merely of the expe- 
rience of the Commissioners, but of 
the experience of all men who have 
devoted themselves to the practical 
investigation of insanity, finally dis- 
poses of the new question raised by 
the Lord Chief Baron in contra- 
vention of the law, and under an 
erroneous conception of the nature 
and treatment of the disease. 

There is another observation, or 
opinion, attributed to his lordship, 
upon which it is also necessary to 
offer a remark. It is contained in 
the following passage, which we ex- 
tract from his lordship’s charge to 
the jury :— 

The defendants, when consulted by the 
mother, ought to have refused to have 
taken that step until a medical examina- 
tion, or an inguiry by commission, had 
been made. 

His lordship appears to have over- 
looked the fact, that the defendants 
did not ‘ take that step’ until a ‘ me- 
dical examination’ had been made. 
The case was separately examined 
by Mr. Morton and Dr. Rowland, 
and afterwards by Dr. Stillwell, so 
that the condition required by his 
lordship was strictly and legally ful- 
filled before the step was taken of 
placing the lady in the asylum. But 
an inference has been drawn from 
this passage and widely disseminated, 
without contradiction, by the public 
journals, that his lordship does not 
hold the medical examination to be 
sufficient in itself, unless it be con- 
firmed by the finding of a commission. 
That such is the interpretation put 
upon the passage by others is evident 
from the following observations in 
the letter from the Commissioners in 
Lunacy to the Lord Chancellor :— 

The opinion attributed to the Lord 
Chief Baron, that a commission is neces- 
sary in all cases in order to give the con- 
finement the sanction of law, appears to 
call for some remark. It is hardly ne- 
cessary to observe, that proceedings by 
commission are, generally speaking, ad- 
visable only where the insanity is likely 
to be of a permanent character, and the 
property of the lunatic is of such a nature 
as to require them, and of an amount 
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adequate to meet the expense, always 
considerable, and, when the commission 
is contested, frequently very large. 

It may be enough to observe, that 
a@ commission is not neeessary to 
legalize the confinement of a per- 
son of unsound mind. In fact, com- 
missions are rarely resorted to, partly 
on account of the great expenses by 
which they are attended, and partly 
because they expose the friends and 
relatives of patients to public dis- 
closures which are always painful to 
their families and connexions, and 
because the exciting ordeal is fre- 
quently injurious to the patient him- 
self. We learn, on the authority of 
the records in the office of the Com- 
missioners, that out of 4028 private 
patients (many of them possessed of 
considerable property), who were 
confined in asylums on the Ist of 
January, 1848, only 245 had been 
found lunatic by inquisition, 

We have now done with the Lord 
Chief Baron's exposition of the law 
of lunacy ; but it is desirable, for the 
benefit of the public, to recapitulate 
briefly the main points to which 
reference has been made in these 
observations. 

Ist. Monomania is a distinct form 
of insanity; and religious delusions, 
which bear the character of mono- 
mania, are recognized by the highest 
authorities, and by the universal 
practice, as fit and proper subjects 
for surveillance and treatment. 

2d. It is not necessary that a pa- 
tient should be dangerous to himself 
or others in order to justify his friends 
or relatives in signing an order for 
his removal, or to justify. medical 
men in signing the requisite certi- 
ficates, or the proprietors of asylums 
in receiving and detaining him. The 
law upon this point is clear and 
explicit. 

3d. A Commission of Inquiry is 
not required by law as an authority 
to warrant the confinement of a pa- 
tient, nor is any further medical 
examination necessary than that by 
two medical men and the resident or 
visiting physician of the asylum. In 
all cases, the order for detention 
signed by a friend or relative, the 
certificates of two medical men and 
of the medical attendant of the asy- 
lum, are sufficient to complete the 
forms required by law. 
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HAXTHAUSEN ON RUSSIA.* 


USSIA has often been an object 

\ of interest to the nations of Eu- 
rope. From the times in which the 
first Muscovite ambassadors sported 
their huge bearskins in the very 
dog-days in the capitals of less pri- 
mitive countries, to the present day, 
Russia and the Russians have called 
up a curious combination of thoughts 
—a medley of astonishment and anx- 
iety. The writers of romances in 
England, Germany, and France, owe 
them a vast debt of gratitude, for 
the secret history of their rise and 
progress among the European na- 
tions is full of striking incidents and 
thrilling scenes of the highest dra- 
matic interest. Their treatment of 
Poland, and their victories over the 
French, have caused them to be 
execrated and idolized by the same 
generation. Their power has become 
manifest in more than one way. 
Rising from worse than barbarism, 
they have broken the power of 
Sweden and of Poland; feeding upon 
the contentions, and profiting by 
the weakness of Western Europe, 
their empire has at all times pre- 
sented the same firm and impassable 
aspect to the ‘Gentiles’ who lived 
without the pale of its dominion; 
the secrets of its intestine broils have 
been well kept; its: ambition has 
kept pace with its resources, and the 
very despotism which is its essence 
and its strength, has succeeded in 
reconciling the minds of the enslaved 
by making them tyrants in their 
turn. At atime in which this mar- 
vellous country steps again forth to 
assert its power among the nations 
of the West we need not, we are 
sure, make any apology to our 
readers, for directing their attention 
to the resources and to the character 
of the Russian empire; and we do 
this by means of an author, whose 
social and official position ought to 
be a warrant of his good faith, and 
whose partiality, when there is any, 
leans rather in favour of Russia than 
against her. 


Baron Haxthausen, the author of 
the volumes mentioned at the foot of 
this page, is a slow thinker and an 
awkward writer; and it is, perhaps, 
for this reason that his id is not 
so generally known as it ought to be. 
Travelling, as he did, through con- 
siderable part of the vast Russian 
dominions both in Europe and Asia, 
he went from Moscow northwards, 
and struck deep into the forests 
which cover the country in that di- 
rection; next he traced his steps 
back to the Wolga, and proceeded 
towards the east to Kasan. Turning 
to the south he went up to Saratow; 
he travelled through the fertile 
plains of Pensa, Tambow, Woronesch, 
and Charkow; he went next to 
Jekaetrinoslaw, and explored the de- 
serts of the Krimm; from thence he 
undertook a trip to the southern 
parts of the Kaukasus, returned to 
the Krimm and proceeded to Odessa. 
Passing through Podolia and Wol- 
hynia he arrived at Kiew, and re- 
turned by the provinces of Tscherni- 
gow, Orel, and Tula, to Moscow. 
He set out in the spring, and re- 
turned in the first month of winter. 
Thus it took him six months to 
travel through that immense extent 
of country which lies between the 
different places, and in the three 
directions of north, east, and south, 
in which he journeyed. 

Baron Haxthausen is a Prussian 
Government-officer of some rank. 
He travelled neither for health nor 
amusement, nor, he tells us, was 
curiosity the motive which induced 
him to bid, for a time, farewell to 
the dear heaths of his native country, 
Westphalia, and the musty walls of 
his office at Arensberg, Minden, or 
Miinster. It appears the Baron's 
great object in life (besides his pre- 
ferment) is the collecting notes on, 
and making researches into, the 
origin and condition of the paruchial 
communities in the different European 
countries. We are informed that he 
made profound inquiries into the 
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character and the condition of the 
lower classes, and that once upon a 
time he traversed all the provinces 
of the Prussian monarchy. The 
Baron, then, is by no means a young 
traveller. He has had some experi- 
ence in roads and country ale-houses. 
But it is very necessary for him to 
tell us so, for there is a hopeless 
confusion in his two volumes of large 
Svo. 500 pages each, which baffles 
the curiosity and tries the patience 
of the most inquisitive reader. 

It would appear that Baron Hax- 
thausen travelled too rapidly ; that 
he saw more than he could mark; 
that he was rather a tourist than a 
traveller, and this touristship was the 
worse for his scientific crotchets. 
Nevertheless Baron Haxthausen has 
the great merit of telling us of fo- 
rests, corn-fields, navigable rivers, 
villages, towns, colleges, and millions 
of people, of whom most travellers 
have thought it beneath their dig- 
nity to take notice. Still the coun- 
tries in which he travelled remain, 
comparatively speaking, unexplored. 
We are sure many of our readers 
have now, for the first time, read 
the names of Pensa, Tambow, Woro- 
nesch and Jekaetrinoslaw. To others 
they are mere dots in the map. So 
little has hitherto been said of the 
people who live there, that it seems 
almost doubtful if there are any 
people at all; or if they have the 
same feelings, wants, and propensi- 
ties, as the people of England, Bel- 
gium, or France. There are, indeed, 
plenty of ‘Travels in Russia ;’ but 
they are, more properly speaking, 
travels in St. Petersburg and Moscow. 
Tourists would have us believe that 
these two cities, with the addition, 
ea of three or four more, are 

ussia. Some there are that have 
gone to Odessa, others have even 
posted it to Tobolsk, but they travelled 
through the country as sailors do on 
the ocean—they made so many knots 
an hour until they came to the éerra 
Jjirma of the town tor which they were 
bound. They left the harbour of St. 
Petersburg on such a day, and arrived 
in the harbour of Tobolsk so many 
weeks after. One should say there 
was really an ocean between the two 
cities. 

Such being the case, we consider 
Baron Haxthausen’s work as a va- 
luable acquisition, in spite of its 
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awkwardness. The Baron is the 
pioneer: he has shewn men of less 
confused intellects and readier pens 
where to go, and he has even some- 
times given them a hint how to set 
to work. He is the hard-headed 
man whose foot slipped in walking, 
and whose head, when he fell, 
knocked off the couch of moss from 
a vein of valuable metal. ‘ Russia,’ 
says the Baron, ‘ has a grand future 
before her. That she should be one 
country is indispensably necessary, 
for nature divided her into four huge 
partitions, no one of which can exist 
without the others. Their union 
alone forms a powerful and independ- 
ent state.’ He is right. The north 
of that country is almost wholly co- 
vered with woods. Among them is 
one uninterrupted track of forests, of 
greater size than the whole kingdom 
of Spain. Next comes a region of 
little or no fertility, extending from 
the Irral to Smolensk, covering an 
area of 18,000 square miles, and in- 
habited by a population of more 
than 16,000,000, who are extensively 
engaged in the manufacture of al- 
most all articles of industry, but who 
could not manage to exist and to 
pursue their avocations if the north- 
ern forest did not supply them with 
fuel and timber, and if corn were 
not provided for them by the fertile 
plains of the south. These southern 
plains have an abundance of loam, 
and extend over a territory of twice 
the size of France. The wheat grows 
there for a hundred years in the 
same soil, without artificial help from 
manuring. In the south-east begin 
those boundless ‘steppen,’ the haunts 
ofthe migratory nations, whose descent 
upon the civilized countries of Eu- 
rope has always marked, and perhaps 
will again mark, the grand epochs 
in the history of the world. This im- 
mense tract of land is situate between 
four oceans, and inhabited by a tho- 
roughly homogeneous people, sound 
in all their faculties, clever, and pos- 
sessed with an all-pervading, fana- 
tical, and consequently dangerous 
spirit of nationality. There is nothing 
that divides them, though they are 
distinguished by their origin as Great 
Russians and Lesser Russians; but 
even between these two large tribes 
there is less difference in dialect and 
manners than between the natives 
of Sussex and Yorkshire. They 
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know no jealousy, but they know 
emulation; there is no strife of fac- 
tions, and even their religious sects 
yield to that one leading thought— 
the unity of Russia and the sove- 
reign power of the Sclavonic. race. 
The upper classes of this people have 
for a century been acquainted with 
European civilization. It did not 
spring from their soil : it was a foreign 
importation, and so it continues to this 
day. ‘The lower classes, on the con- 
trary, have resisted all foreign influ- 
ence; but they are daily acquiring a 
culture peculiar to themselves, and 
which answers to the demands of their 
all-absorbing nationality. 

It is desirable that such a nation 
should be known; it is more desira- 
ble that it should be understood and 
appreciated. There are, indeed, peo- 
ple who affect not to care for Russia 
and the Russians. They are quite 
satisfied that they send us timber, 
hemp, pitch, tar, leather, and such- 
like rough commodities. Others de- 
spise the Russians, protesting that 
they are famed for eating tallow and 
drinking train-oil ; that they are nasty, 
dirty wretches, and not worth caring 
for. On the other hand, we have 
many people that love the Russians, 
—persons who have passed a season 
at St. Petersburg, and who admire 
Russian manners and Russian hos- 
— and who tell you by the 

our of Russian wealth and magni- 
ficence. They have seen the Rus- 
sians everywhere— at balls, routs, 
dinners, operas, and even at court, 
and they inform us that a season at 
St. Petersburg is the most delightful 
and splendid thing a man can enjoy. 
There are whole mobs of such tra- 
vellers, in and out of print. There 
are ‘ Revelations of Russia,’ and ‘ Se- 
cret Histories of the Russian Court,’ 
and we are free to confess they are 
both curious and instructive in their 
way; but even they may be read 
without bringing the idea of what 
the Russians : are, and of what they 
are capable, home to the reader's 
mind. They teach us a great deal 
about the Russian court, its scandal, 
its intrigues, and its crimes, but very 
little concerning the 92,000,000 
Russian subjects who actually in- 
habit Europe. Baron Haxthausen’s 
book is an unsuccessful attempt to 
answer the above questions. But 
even as such it is valuable, and well 
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deserving the attention of the read- 
ing public. His remarks on the two 
capitals, St. Petersburg and Moscow, 
contain nothing new. They are a 
repetition of what has been written 
and read over and over again.. The 
interesting part of the work begins 
with the Baron's departure with some 
friends from the last-named city. 
The party left Moscow on the 12th 
May, and travelled in the direction 
of Jaroslaw. At first the road was 
tolerably good, but a few miles in- 
land it grew bad. The villages on 
the roadside were wretched places ; 
the houses were small, smoky, and 
out of repair. The first halt of the 
travellers was the Troitza Lawra, or 
Trinity Convent. 

This convent is important on ac- 
count of its wealth, and famous from 
the historical recollections connected 
with it. It was in the beginning of 
the seventeenth century the centre 
of the Russian opposition against the 
usurpation of the Poles, who vainly 
endeavoured to reduce it by force of 
arms and bribery. It suffered an- 
other siege in 1615; and the peace 
of 1619, which for a time ended the 
feuds ofthe rival nations, was signed 
within the walls of Troitza Lawra. 
Here, too, the Czars Ivan and Peter 
sought and found safety in 16835, 
when their lives were threatened by 
an insurrection of the Russian Pre- 
torians, the Strelitzi. Peter was four 
years later again compelled to fly to 
this sanctuary ; and it was from thence 
he defeated the intrigues and broke 
the power of his sister Sophia. The 
convent escaped during the French 
invasion of 1812. The army of Na- 
poleon surrounded it on all sides, 
but not a single French soldier en- 
tered the sacred walls. The Rus- 
sians are fond of alluding to this 
circumstance, which, according to 
their belief, was brought about by a 
special interposition ‘of Providence. 
It is to be presumed that the French 
generals had no idea of the immense 
wealth which lies hidden within the 
old walls. 

The convent is a vast building, 
almost a little town in itself, with 
above seventy cupolas and steeples, 
most of them richly gilt. It com- 
prises a palace for the emperor and 
another for the archbishop, nine 
churches, a bazaar, and other build- 
ings,—the whole surrounded by a 
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thick wall fifty feet high. The prin- 
cipal steeple of the place is 250 feet 
high: it contains thirty-five bells, 
one among them of fourteen hun- 
dredweight. The cathedral of the 
Transfiguration of Mary (Irpenski 
Kathedrale), is said to be one of the 
finest churches in Russia; but the 
Trinity Church (Troitza), after 
which the convent is named, is 
thought more respectable. In it 
there is the tomb of St. Sergius, 
famed for the profusion of gold, sil- 
ver, and jewels, with which it is 
ornamented. The framework of the 
canopy over it is of pure silver, and 
weighs twelve hundredweight. But 
this is nothing compared to the 
wealth collected in what is called 
‘the treasury of the convent,’ con- 
sisting of clerical dresses, ornaments, 
sacred vessels of astonishing value, 
and remarkable for their workman- 
ship. The value of precious metals 
and jewels in this treasury is com- 
puted to amount to above fifty mil- 
lion pounds sterling. The episcopal 
dresses, altar-cloths, and palls, are 
literally covered with pearls. It is 
almost impossible to count the num- 
ber of pearls in the picture-frames 


and dresses in Troitza. Many pictures 
have broad frames of pearls and pre- 


cious stones. In Troitza alone there 
is said to be a greater quantity of 
pearls than in all the rest of Europe ; 
and as the riches of this convent 
have in cases of need been offered to 
the Russian ezars, it is to Troitza 
the present emperor would turn if 
Mr. Cobden’s naive proposition of 
‘stopping the supplies’ to Russia, 
were, for a marvel, adopted by the 
money-broker. 

On the subject of the pearls in 
Troitza Lawra, we are informed by 
Baron Haxthausen that pearls are 
much collected in Russia, and that 
there is abundance of them. Al- 
most every peasant’s wife in some 
provinces—in Nishninovgorod, for 
instance—has from two to three hun- 
dred, and often as many as a thousand, 
real pearls in her hair and round her 
neck. 

The villages around Troitza are of 
a miserable description, but they have 
each a fine stone church. The Rus- 
sian peasants live in log-houses, and 
pride themselves upon having stone 
churches in their villages. ‘They 
would scorn to remove from a stone- 
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church village to one with a log- 
church, and no marriage with the 
inhabitants of the less respectable 
villages can be thought of. ‘To have 
a stone church is, therefore, the 
great ambition of all villages in 
which that article of luxury is not 
as yet to be found, and rank is 
bought by building such a church, 
The cost of it is from 10,000 to 
30,000 rubles, according to the size 
required, and the degree of respect- 
ability which the inhabitants wish to 
obtain. To collect such a sum for 
such a purpose is by no means a 
difficult thing in Russia. A score of 
the villagers start on a begging ex- 
pedition. Their travels cost them 
nothing, for they get food and shelter 
for the mere asking. After a twelve- 
month’s wandering they return, often 
after having collected a larger sum 
than their purpose requires. Such 
things can only be done in a coun- 
try like Russia. The people have 
no politics, but they have two lead- 
ing ideas which influence all their 
actions and are ever uppermost in 
their minds, viz. a strong feeling of 
nationality, and an ardent love of 
their national church. Under the 
influence of these ideas, a Russian is 
always ready to give up his property 
and his life. Another feature in 
their national character goes a great 
way towards explaining this liber- 
ality. A Russian is almost as prone 
to give as he is to take. Property is 
nowhere so precarious as in Russia ; 
nowhere does it change hands so 
rapidly. A man is rich to-day and 
poor to-morrow, and vice versa; 
they make money and spend it al- 
most in the same instant; they cheat 
and are cheated; they steal with one 
hand, and give away with the other. 
The tradesman who has just cheated 
you out of sixpence, turns round and 
gives half-a-crown towards building 
a church in a village of which he 
never heard the name. 

Herr von Haxthausen and his party 
passed through the town of Rostoff, 
and entered the province of Jaros- 
law. Rostoff is among the most 
ancient towns in Russia, and in great 
repute on account of its annual fair, 
to which buyers and sellers crowd 
from all parts of the empire. The 
campaign which surrounds this town 
is one large garden : the natives have 
a talent for gardening; they migrate 
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to Moscow, Riga, and Kiew, to ex- 
ercise this their peculiar trade. The 
town of Jaroslaw is quite modern; 
there is nothing Russian it its ap- 
pearance, excepting the cupolas sur- 
mounting the churches and public 
buildings. ‘There are no less than 
200 steeples and cupolas in the town, 
which number is far too large for its 
inhabitants, the population amounting 
only to 25,000. It is the type of the 
Russian towns ; they are constructed 
on a grand plan, and prepared for 
the rapid increase of the population. 
Russia is a rising country, and the 
Russians are a rising nation. It is 
said of one of them, that, boasting 
of his sovereign’s power, he exclaimed, 
‘ Great is the Czar! God is greater ; 
but then the Czar is very young!’ 
This naive blasphemy may appear 
ludicrous, but it has, nevertheless, a 
very serious side. 

The town and country of Jaroslaw 
gave Baron Haxthausen the first op- 
portunity of obtaining some insight 
into the practical working of the 
national institution of bondsmanship. 
On a short trip to the seat of a 
neighbouring country gentleman, he 
attended a meeting of the parishioners 
of some roadside village. All the 
male members of the community 
formed a circle; the parish officers 
and the oldest inhabitants, or ‘ white 
heads,’ conversed on different topics 
of common interest; motions were 
made and discussed, rejected and 
adopted, and everything was done 
with great seeming order and method. 
The parish officers and the ‘ white 
heads’ were the only speakers; the 
younger men were silent and atten- 
tive. They spoke with energy and 
precision; an easy flow of words 
seemed to prevail throughout. There 
was no squabbling and screaming; 
there were no interruptions such as 
Baron Haxthausen had been accus- 
tomed to in his official discussions 
with his Westphalian colleagues. 
The parish in question consisted of 
twenty-three farms with eighty-two 
male inhabitants. It had formerly 
been the property (males, females, 
children and al!) of the Prince Koss- 
lowski ; but the peasants had bought 
their liberty, and the soil on which 
they lived, for 28507. There is some- 
thing extremely inconsistent in such 
a bargain. The prince was the 
owner, not only of the families of the 
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village and of the soil they lived on, 
but also of all their property, and, 
consequently, of the 2850/. which 
they paid for their liberty. He 
might have taken the money and kept 
the people in servitude. There was 
no law to prevent him. But such is 
the custom of the country, and Russian 
customs in particular are by far 
mightier than laws. Even that most 
absolute of all governments finds its 
level in a kind of self-government. 
The internal affairs of the nation are 
conducted on the principle of pre- 
cedents and observances. The Czar, 
though absolute in all that regards 
individuals, is utterly powerless 
whenever he attempts by his will to 
act upon corporations or councils, and 
to induce them to change their cus- 
toms and practices. He may, indeed, 
make laws and publish decrees. 
They are most respectfully registered 
and forgotten ; for though the Czar’s 
power is very great, it cannot be al- 
lowed to supersede the law of the 
land. Most Russian emperors strug- 
gled to break the bonds which thus 
shackled their power in their own 
country, and most of them strove in 
vain. If by extraordinary violence 
and perseverance they succeeded in 
removing the ancient usages of the 
Muscovite empire, they happened to 
die shortly afterwards and their 
successors had to recommence. These 
remarks apply only to the Russian 
provinces ; the conquered lands are, 
of course, at the Czar’s discretion. 
It is there that he reigns, indeed ; 
and this circumstance goes far to ex- 
plain the inordinate but patient de- 
sire of conquest which distinguishes 
the policy of the Russian emperors. 
But to return. Russian servitude 
has undergone many changes since 
European culture was first introduced 
intothe empire. The serfs were, for 
a long time, a kind of human cattle, 
of which their masters knew neither 
the proper use nor the value. Peter 
I. and his successors gave them ex- 
amples of turning this live-stock 
capital to betteraccount. They built 
factories, and worked them with serfs. 
They started and gave a practical 
illustration to the maxim, that ‘the 
serf's work, since it belongs to his 
master, may also be superintended 
and directed by the latter’ The 
earlier nobles of Russia employed 
their bondsmen either in household 
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workor in farming. They know better 
now. They make them work in the 
factories, and thus they add to their 
own incomes and to the revenues of 
the empire. Some difficulties pre- 
sented themselves at first, but they 
were removed. The serfs were bad 
workmen. It was, however, soon 
found out that they possessed in- 
genuity and skill, and means were 
discovered to bring those latent quali- 
ties into operation. They were slow 
and lazy when working solely for the 
advantage of their masters; but 
when the plan was hit upon of farm- 
ing the serfs out to themselves, giv- 
jng their labour and time free, and 
making them pay an annual rent, 
they became excellent workmen. A 
Russian master taxes his serf ac- 
cording to his age, constitution, 
strength, and skill, or even according 
to the scientific accomplishments 
which he may have acquired. An 
old serf pays less than a young man, 
a clever serf more than a stupid one. 
A tailor, barber, or smith, must rent 
himself at a higher sum than a mere 
peasant. Whether or no the power- 
ful spirit of association which prevails 
all over Russia may be ascribed to 
this system of individual taxation, it 
would be difficult to decide; but 
certain it is that the principle of the 
division of labour has long since been 
instinctively adopted and silently 
acted upon in Russia. We men- 
tioned the natives of the environs of 
Rostoff, who are gardeners to a man. 
In the like manner there are some 
villages in the province of Jaroslaw 
where they are all tailors, some in 
which everybody is asmith ; in short, 
there appears to prevail a gregarious 
exercise of all handicrafts. 

We are sorry, but astonished, to 
find Baron Haxthausen more favour- 
able to Russian servitude than he 
ought to be as a native of a civilized 
and Christian state. ‘The noble Baron 
has, it appears, taken a strong dose 
of what he calls the ‘questions of the 
time’ (zeitfragen), and he finds them 
too tough for his stomach, or too 
iatricate for his brain. They cause 
him to be ridden by a nightmare. 
He has groaned over the French 
Communists, and consumed the mid- 
night oil in getting through the 
AMysteres de Paris. Strange fan- 
ees arose in his head; violent idio- 
Synerasies trouble the waters of his 
VOL. XL. NO. CCXXXVIIIL. 
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soul. He abhors a beggar ; the view 
of a poorhouse causes him to quake. 
To think of what the notorious 
Dr. Ruge calls ‘the day of retribus 
tion,’ makes him frantic. This it is 
which drives him a neck-or-nothing 
race into the stronghold of servitude. 
Scared by one extreme, he rushes 
into another. The poor Baron is a 
living example of the working of 
extreme opinions in Liberalism ; they 
make oppression popular, and frighten 
timid minds into a league with ty- 
ranny. Russia has comparatively 
few beggars; scarcelyiany cases of 
extreme destitution occur in that 
country. ‘ Such,’ says Baron Hax- 
thausen, with a sublime disregard of 
the king and country whom he has 
the honour to serve, ‘is the effect 
of servitude’ Ue is wrong, for the 
same is the case in almost all new 
countries. Russia is a new country. 
There are from fifty to sixty millions 
of inhabitants in its European pro- 
vinces ; there is room and food for as 
many more. ‘There is this difference 
between poverty in a new country 
and poverty in a civilized country,— 
in the former it is the want of the 
luxuries of life, in the latter it is 
starvation. Russia has its poor, but 
there is food for them; there is an 
abundance of logs to build houses 
with, there are millions of acres of 
fertile soil waiting for cultivation, 
there is more work than hands to do 
it. Scared by the distress and 
wretchedness which poverty entails 
upon people in an old country, there 
have been parents that have killed 
their offspring ‘lest they might come 
to want. In Russia the case is far 
different. A numerous family is 
quite a treasure to a Russian peasant. 
The number of his sons increases 
the number of acres of land which 
he farms, and his daughters are mar- 
ried off-hand. He is not asked to 
provide them with a marriage por- 
tion, nay, he is sometimes even paid 
for them. The lower classes, in al- 
most every part of Europe, think 
it a curse to have many children, in 
Russia they are a royal road to 
wealth. Hence the population in- 
creases very fast, and would do so 
much faster if the children were not 
killed by over-feeding. Ten or twelve 
children are what one might call the 
usual allowance of a married couple 
in Russia, but one-third of them die 
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in their infancy. The extraordinary 
abundance of the necessaries of life is 
a powerful encouragement to mar- 
riage, and old bachelorship and old 
maidship are things one scarcely 
ever hears of. Some frightful abuses 
result from this state of things. A 
jate traveller in Russia tells us of 
boys of six and seven years of age 
who were actually married to bounc- 
ing young women of four-and-twenty. 
He states the case of wives who car- 
ried their husbands about in their 
arms. These unnatural marriages 
were a source of the most disgrace- 
ful connexions. Though the child 
was husband de jure, his father was 
husband de facto. When the boy 
grew up he found his wedded wife 
an old woman, and made all haste to 
have one of her sons married to some 
girl whose age and appearance were 
more congenial to his taste. Baron 
Haxthausen confirms this statement, 
and informs us that though the prac- 
tice has of late been forbidden by 
law, it is still upheld by the custom 


of the country and by motives of 


interest. 

Such practices are revolting to the 
feelings even of the wicked among 
us. e have quoted them, because 
it has latterly become the fashion to 
speak of Russia as if that country 
were, indeed, one of the usual Euro- 

empires, and of the Russians as 

if they were members of that family 
of nations to which we belong. The 
plasticity of the Russian character is 
notorious, and it is equally notorious 
that a twelvemonth’s schooling in 
society will give to the veriest 
ussian peasant the show of esprit 
of the Chaussée d’Antin, the quiet 
graces of Mayfair, and the more stately 
dignity of Belgrave Square. But 
though Russian nobles and bonds- 
men may be equally fit and proper 
persons to be made lions of, we would 
still remind our readers of Voltaire’s 
exquisite bon-mot, ‘ Grattez un Russe, 
et vous verrez un Tartare ;’ and we 
protest that a nation whose con- 
ditions of existence, and whose laws 
of public and private morality are so 
utterly different from ours, cannot 
have anything in common with us. 
A people among whom connexions 
are frequent, and not only suffered 
but even honoured, which we abhor, 
more from instinct than from their 
being forbidden by law; a people 
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with whom it is honourable to take 
bribes, and whose moral horizon is 
so far different from ours that they 
practise as common decency what 
we would scorn as the most odious 
eeny ;—such a nation is as little 
ikely to understand and appreciate 
our standard of political and social 
virtue as we are to appreciate theirs. 
The ground on which they stand is 
different from the ground on which 
we stand; the a to which they 
progress is another than the aim to 
which our aspirations are directed. 
Their motive principle is hostile to 
ours. If wearesincere, we cannot be 
just to them; if they are sincere, 
“7 cannot be just to us. 

o prevent mistakes we ought to 
remark that such are not the opinions 
of Baron Haxthausen. We have 
come to the above conclusions, not 
from that nobleman’s reasonings, 
with which we have the misfortune 
to disagree, but from the facts which 
he adduces. Thus, for instance, in 
his remarks on the local institutions 
of the city and province of Jaroslaw, 
we have to thank him for a list of 
the salaries of the various officials. 
From this list it appears that the 
chief commissioner of the police at 
Jaroslaw is entitled to an income of 
about 64i. sterling per annum, while 
the salaries of the junior commis- 
sioners vary from 11/. to 23/. per 
annum, besides which they are found 
in lodging, wood, and lights. The 
clerks of courts have 36/., and the 
deputy-clerks 187. per annum; while 
the porters, messengers, and sergeants 
of the police and fire-brigade, are 
found in food and lodging, besides 
having an annual income of 81., 6/., 
4l., and some even of 12s. With 
these magnificent incomes the higher 
functionaries are expected to wear @ 
splendid uniform, to keep a carriage 
and a good table, and in every re- 
spect to do honour to the high rank 
which they hold. It is, therefore, 
wrong to allege that the Russian 
Government cannot possibly put a 
stop to the extensive system of bri- 
bery which is established in almost 
every branch of Russian administra- 
tion. On the contrary, we may 
safely assert that this system of 
bribery is established, not merely on 
sufferance, but purposely. To un- 
derpay a functionary is to legalize 
dishonesty, and it is by legalizing 
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dishonesty, by making the subject, 
in his dealings with the Government, 
aware of the fact that he has no 
rights, and that even official functions 
are exercised as a voluntary gift, 
that the Russian Government exer- 
cises, and can alone hope to maintain, 
that heedless and unquestioned power 
which is the essence of its being and 
the breath of its life. 

Of the general prevalence, not of 
religious feelings, but of the assump- 
tion of them, we have the following 
interesting account in Baron Hax- 
thausen’s volumes :— 


Strangers are struck with the deep de- 
votion, and the subjection to the forms 
and usages of the National Church, 
which is general among the Russians of 
high rank. Something of the kind had 
attracted my attention in Moskau when 
the young Prince T., a fast man and a 
great dandy, accompanied me to the 
churches in the Kreml. In almost every 
church he went down on his knees before 
the principal shrines, touching the floor 
with his forehead, and kissing the sacred 
images. In Jaroslaw, too, | visited the 
churches with Madame Baratinski and 
some other ladies, and wherever we en- 
tered, the ladies, without the least regard 
for their toilet, knelt down before the 
images of the Virgin Mary, touching the 
floor with their foreheads, and kissing 
the image. These ladies belonged to the 
highest ranks of society. Madame Ba- 
ratinski had been maid of honour to the 
empress ; she was intimately acquainted 
with the literature of Germany and 
France. Such public exhibitions of de- 
votion are scarcely ever found in the most 
bigoted Roman Catholic countries. The 
upper classes have in that respect sepa- 
rated themselves from the lower. How- 
ever pious they may be, they shrink 
from such striking manifestations of their 
feelings. In Russia the case is far dif- 
ferent. There are freethinkers, there are 
even infidels in Russia, perhaps full as 
many as in Western Europe, but they 
unconditionally, and even instinctively, 
subject themselves to the usages of their 
national Church. In this respect there 
is no difference between Russians of the 
highest and Russians of the lowest rank. 
The unity of the National Church is 
everywhere predominant.’ 

It cannot be our intention to ac- 
company the author on his travels 
through the wide extent of the 
Russian empire. Our space will allow 
us but here and there to light upon 
an interesting fact, such as the rapid 
progress of industry in many of its 
provinces. Thus we learn that in 
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1839 there were 105 factories in the 
provinee of Jaroslaw, and that three 
years later no less than 53 factories 
ad been added to that number. 
Another fact of this kind will be 
found in Baron Haxthausen’s re- 
marks on a topic which has lately 
been the subject of violent diseus- 
sions, viz. the Siberian gold-diggings. 
The subject, as reflecting upon the 
national resources of Russia, is of 
such importance that we shall be 
excused for again quoting the author's 
own words. 

Siberia is, according to Haxthau- 
sen’s opinion, a country of patriarchal 
bliss and purity. It is Old Russia 
in the full sense of the word; a 
country of fabulous hospitality, im 
which men, brotherlike, bear the 
burden of life with one another. 
But of late years the moral condition 
of the people has been spoiled by the 
wonderful abundance of gold in the 
country. 


There are ancient legends (quoth the 
Geheime Regierungsrath) of a land in 
the north-east, in which griffins guard 
immense heaps of gold. These ancient 
legends are by no means fables. All the 
eastern declivities of all the mountains 
from the Ural to Kamschatka end in 
valleys of river sand, and a handful of 
that sand contains more or less of gold. 
But there are places where fabulous riches 
are heaped up. The official returns of 
the year 1843 shew, that in that year the 
quantity of goki found amounted to 
480 cwt.; but the real amount of the 
gold which was found is not less than 
700 cwt., that is to say, double of what 
is annually gained in all the mines on 
the face of the earth. 

And yet up to the present only that 
gold has been found which the floods 
brought down, and we may ask,—Where 
is the stock which yields such splendid 
crumbs and leavings? Do the griffins 
still guard it for a bolder and luckier 
generation than ours ? 


But leaving the mineral wealth of 
Russia an open question between 
Baron Haxthausen and Mr. Cobden, 
we turn to another and still more 
fruitful resource of the Russian 
empire: its colonies and the national 
instinct of colonization. ‘Those in- 
stincts are unparalleled in their 
strength and success. History knows 
of no people which so universally 
displayed a tendency to colonize. 
Proceeding from a small strip of 
laiid in the Waldai, the Russian na- 
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tion spread within a thousand years 
over one-seventh part of the surface 
of the whole earth. The progress of 
the ancient Germans, and of the Por- 
tuguese and Spaniards in their time, 
bore the character of conquests ; our 
late North American colonies pur- 
posed to people and reclaim waste 
and uninhabited territories. But 
the Russian colonization is the gra- 
dual and peaceable extension — the 
spreading of a homogeneous people 
over vast territories in their imme- 
diate neighbourhood. The Russian 
people of their own account, and 
without being forced to it by the 
inroads of other nations, commenced 
in the earliest times throwing out 
branchesand striking new roots, with- 
out separating from the parent stem. 
Nishni Novgorod, Susdal, and Ros- 
tow, were new settlements in the 
17th century. And at earlier times, 
viz. in the 12th century, we find 
Russian colonies along the rivers of 
what is now Russia, along the 
Wolga, the Don, and the Dnieper, in 
the south; and along the Duna, the 
Suchona, and the Dwina, in the 
north. Indeed, the first historical 
notice we have of the Russians, is of 
their being settled on certain points 
of that immense plain between the 
Arctic and the Caspian, between the 
Ural and Hungary. So powerful 
was their nationality, that they Rus- 
sified the aborigines of the countries 
in which they settled. The ancient 
Finnish tribes, the Karelen, Jugren, 
and Mordwinen—what are they now 
but empty names? and even the 
Syrians and Tsheremisses are fast 
merging with the Russian population. 
We learn from history that the 
Russians did not at any time expel 
or exterminate the tribes whom they 
found in their colonies, but they 
amalgamated with them, and induced 
them to adopt the Russian language, 
customs, and traditions. The present 
Russian colonies are the Cossack 
settlements, and the military, Sibe- 
rian and foreign colonization. 

The Cossack settlements proceed 
from the vast Cossack dépéts of the 
Ukraine, the Don, and the Wolga, 
and are distributed on the Caspian 
and the Black Sea, in Siberia, in the 
Caucasus, and the Kuban. The 
Cossacks in the Ukraine, the Don, 
the Wolga, and in the various settle- 
ments, amount to a population of 
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875,000 heads, with 130,000 warriors, 
all of them horsemen. 

The military colonies are in the 
western part of the Russian empire, 
in the governments of Novgorod, 
Charkow, Chersow, Kiew, and Podo- 
lia, and furnish an army of 82,300 
men, horse, foot, and artillery. 

The Siberian colonization is of the 
utmost importance. The future 
fate of Europe will be determined 
by its relations to the large empires 
and countries of the interior of Asia, 
on the line from Lesser Asia to 
China. To this part of the world 
there are but two roads: one is 
through our East Indian colonies, 
and the other is in the hands of 
Russia. That road leads through 
Siberia. Up to the present time but 
few attempts have been made for the 
opening of Inner Asia by this latter 
road. Russia is still busy with the 
affairs of Western Europe, and with 
her own consolidation ; but even her 
beginnings in Asiatic commerce, 
though comparatively few and far 
between, make her our rival in the 
markets of Persia, Bokhara, and 
China. Siberia, covering an area of 
4,800,000 square miles, that is to say 
twenty times the territory of France, 
is at present inhabited by about 
three millions of people, natives and 
colonists. The annual increase of 
the Siberian population, by means 
of transported convicts, averages 
10,000. The city of Omsk is the 
starting-point for the Russian trade 
with Asia. The Russian caravans 
proceed from Omsk to the interior 
of that part of the world, and tend to 
open a communication with Thibet. 
There is no obstacle to the trade 
on the line from Orenburg to the 
Chinese frontier. There are scarcely 
any rivals, and while Europe still 
remains in happy ignorance of the 
importance of this trade, Russia is 
intent upon enlarging it, and upon 
taking possession of the valley of the 
river Amur. The possession of that 
river would facilitate the communi- 
cation by water between St. Peters- 
burg and the Pacific. 

But though statecraft ought, we, as 
private persons, are forbidden to 
‘take a thought for the morrow, for 
the morrow shall take thought for 
the things of itself,’ and we will there- 
fore turn to the present Russian 
trade with China. We have been 
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favoured with a return of that 
trade for 1839, from which it ap- 
pears that in that year furs to the 
value of 2,443,650 rubles banco 
were sent to China; cloths for 
3,444,710 rubles; and cottons for 
805,230 rubles. The sum realized 
by the China trade in that year 
amounted in all to 9,000,000 of 
rubles banco, This sum, compared 
with the amount realized by the 
same trade in 1824, shews an in- 
crease of 3,000,000, and bears witness 
to a slow but steady advance. 

The greater part of the foreign 
colonies are in the south of Russia, 
and consist of Swedes, Germans, 
Armenians, Bulgarians, Servians, 
and Wallachians. They are distri- 
buted in 420 villages in the 10 
southern provinces, and their popu- 
lation amounts to 330,000. ‘These 
colonies had in 1843 about 3,000,000 
of forest trees, 13,000,000 of vines, 
78,000 horses, 208,000 oxen and 
cows, and 105,810 sheep. The ad- 
vantages which the Russian Govern- 
ment granted to the immigrating 
foreigners were an advance upon the 
expenses of their journey, the find- 
ing of houses, and of provisions and 
money for the first year of their 
settling, and an advance of money 
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for a certain term of years, for which 
they paid no interest. These colo- 
nies were consequently the cause of 
an immense outlay on the part of 
the Russian Government, but the 
whole of that sum has since been 
repaid by the colonists. 

Our space forbids us to pursue the 
subject further. We have merely 
broached it, but we are confident 
that even these small beginnings will 
serve to direct the attention of our 
readers to a question which is of such 
importance, and by no means devoid 
of interest. Amidst the gigantic 
plans which have lately been con- 
ceived by Russia for the transform- 
ation of the territorial arrangements 
of Europe, it is well worth while to 
inquire into the means which that 
empire possesses for their realization, 
We are far from sharing the appre- 
hensions of some people, who are 
afflicted with the modern disease of 
Russophobia, but we desire Russia 
to be known and acknowledged as 
what she is, acountry of great power 
and ambition, whose most formidable 
quality lies not in itself but in 
others, viz. in the ignorance and 
the erroneous views which prevail 
on the subject of its plans, and its 
means of carrying them into effect. 


THE PEACE CAMPAIGNS OF ENSIGN FAUNCE, 


BY MICHAEL SOUTH, 


Parr VII. 
nour twenty miles from the 


manufacturing town that our 
hero quitted in the last chapter stood 
a little village, so primitive in its 
appearance and its inhabitants, that 
one might have fancied it had been 
accidentally left behind whenthe spirit 
of the last century took its departure. 
It was a corner of the rolling stone 
that had not yet rid itself of the moss 
of ages. There might still be seen 
the eccentricities of character that 
flourished so picturesquely in the 
days of our grandfathers ; there still 
stood fast the barriers between class 
and class, that the men of those days 
regarded as insuperable, impressing 
them with reverence for those whom 
they considered their superiors, and 
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with blind, unmurmuring submission 
to the state of life in which they were 
born: for they, believing in their sim- 
ple way that Nature had herself placed 
steps at different heights on the ladder 
of life, sat quietly on the lowermost, 
never dreaming that arrangements 
had been made, in spite of the dame’s 
decrees, for accommodating every- 
body on an ingenious scaffolding 
about half-way up. 

In fact, the place was but little 
changed essentially since the times of 
which the great Mr. Ex-Parte has 
drawn such an appalling picture in 
his original History of England, 
written to prove that the present isa 
great improvement on the past, be- 
cause modern shopkeepers eat better 
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dinners than the old Cavaliers, and 
cattle, which used, when Toryism 
was rampant in the land, to pick up 
a precarious subsistence on the com- 
mon, are now fed upon oilcake; 
while, by the cultivation of bogs, the 
ignis fatuus has been happily banished 
from the material world. The cha- 
racter of that extinct animal, the 
Tory, or political Dodo, is also set at 
rest for ever in this truly damnatory 
work :— 

The corruption which prevailed in that 
age (says this gifted rhetorician in his 
picture of the past) seems almost in- 
credible in our times. The Duke of 
Marlborough strained his colossal interest 
to get a creature of his own appointed 
revenue officer, on condition of sharing 
the booty. At his death, the sums ac- 
cumulated in this way were found un- 
touched in the duke’s coffers. The rage 
for peculation remained undiminished to 
the end, for the last instalment of his 
share of the spoils, amounting to eighteen- 
pence (a larger sum then than now), was 
discovered in the pocket of the last pair 
of small-clothes heever wore. The great 
Tory lords, in the disguise of toll-col- 
lectors, levied taxes on ignorant way- 
farers. These they obstinately refused 
to disgorze, sheltering themselves under 
the abused privilege of peerage. The 
state of the clergy at a still later period 
may be gathered from the memoirs of a 
notorious ecclesiastic of the name of 
Adams. His biography has been written 
by a contemporary historian. The roads 
were purposely left in bad repair, in 
order that the country squires (who were 
all Tories) might take advantage of em- 
barrassing ruts and ravines to rob the 
mails. With the exception of running 
up at the aleliouse scores for liquids that 
were never liquidated, this was their only 
recreation. Superstition took the garb 
oflaw. Old women were regarded legally 
as combustibles. Witches met the fate 
that is reserved for Incifer matches in 
our happier times: they were first 
scratched, and then burnt. 

Evidently in this neglected spot it 
would have been in vain to look for 
educated operatives decrying the 
upper classes, leaders of the people 
whispering them to eat of the tree of 
knowledge, capitalists looking for 
novel investments, ingenious adven- 
turers discovering new worlds of 
speculation, or other signs of national 
prosperity. The inhabitants were a 
full century behind in their polities, 
which were handed down, like the 
traditions of savages, from father to 
son; the porch of the whitewashed 
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public-house, overgrown with ivy, 
or the skittle-ground in rear of the 
house, being the abode of the oracle 
in summer, and in winter the sanded 
kitchen imside, with the great, dis- 
proportionate chimney, setting all of 
a ruddy glow the walls that thus 
resounded with a faint echo of the 
feudal days. Here sat the village 
worthies, smoking their evening 
pipes and drinking their evening ale. 
Here the retired maltster, who now 
did nothing but encourage the trade 
he had formerly practised, delivered 
dicta on public measures and on 
skittles, from whose judgment on 
either subject there was no appeal. 
Here the cobbler, who was also 
ferret- breeder, badger-baiter, and 
poacher; and the smith—another 
pluralist, for he was also dog-fancier 
and pugilist, both of whom seemed 
to practise their trades only in the 
interims of these more congenial vo- 
cations—concocted sporting-matches, 
subject to the opinion of the great 
authority before-mentioned ; here the 
one-armed carrier, who had lost his 
limb in a threshing- machine, but 
who, when he was drunk—that is to 
say, during six-sevenths of his ex- 
istence—fancied he had been deprived 
of it honourably in a sea-fight, drank 
himself diurnally into incoherence, 
and afterwards reeled up the short, 
wide street, attended by a crowd of 
boys, to whom he asserted that he 
was Admiral Lord Nelson, the cir- 
cumstance of his mutilation favouring 
the hallucination, and being, indeed, 
the only point of resemblance be- 
tween himself and the naval hero; 
while the village constabulary, effi- 
ciently comprised in the person of a 
short, thin old shoemaker, who was 
also crier, looked on with sympathy, 
rather than reprobation, expressed in 
his air. Indeed, his irregularities 
shocked nobody, except an old lady 
resident in a long, low, respectable 
house, with deep casements, standing 
at one end of the village, separated 
from the street by a row of Lom- 
bardy poplars, and a flower-garden 
behind them. At about the same 
hour every evening her maid, who 
had lived with her from time imme- 
morial, always came up stairs to say, 
‘If you please, missis, Harry Rowe's 
drunk again ; whereupon her mistress 
would look out of the window in her 
mob-cap, and express great horror 
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and wonder at Mr. Rowe’s immoral- 
ity, asshe had done on similar occasions 
daily for about five-and-twenty years. 

At the other end of the street stood 
an old castle which had once held 
mailed and buff-coated warriors. 
Helmet and cuirass had flashed in 
the morning sun that shone on 
the battlements above which now 
were seen the red uniform and classic 
shako of a modern sentry, while the 
culverins that then scowled through 
the embrasures had been replaced by 
the iron 12-pounders of our days. 
Similar incongruities appeared else- 
where ; the broad arrow was cut side 
by side with the ancient coat-of-arms 
above the dark gateway, in whose 
upper jaw grinned the iron teeth of 
a portcullis that had rusted in its 
frame, and stuck there like the den- 
tifrice of some defunct but once for- 
midable monster. ‘The castle keep 
was ignobly filled with blankets and 
bedding, mops, brooms, and candles, 
for the use of the garrison; and the 
massy dungeons beneath, made by our 
stern old ancestors as graves for their 
living captives, where many men had 
groaned their souls away, was also a 
receptacle for barrack stores. Behind 
the quaint old grated windows, placed 
irregularly in the building, were seen 
muslin blinds and chintz curtains, 
that looked strangely modern — like 
a false front on a wrinkled forehead. 

Entering any one of the rooms, the 
inside like the outside was somewhat 
incongruous. ‘The new door con- 
trasted with the strong arch above, 
and the thick stone walls around it; 
2 gas-pipe hung from the oak-beamed 
roof; and the wide chimney, where 
forest logs once roared and flamed, 
being found altogether too extrava- 
gant for times when the ordnance 
estimates are so sharply looked after, 
had been partially bricked up and 
fitted with a grate whose dimensions 
quite obviated the objection, as it 
held rather less coal than the shovel 
that supplied it. 

In such an apartment was our hero 
seated about three weeks after arriving 
in this his new quarter. Adhering 
to his resolution of strict economy 
he provided no luxuries for his ha- 
bitation, and, with the exception of 
two chairs, a table, and a little iron 
bedstead in one corner, the room 
was bare of furniture; unless some 
packing-cases, ostentatiously ranged 
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round the walls by his retainer, Mr: 
Hubbard, to look like upholstery, 
and some cloaks, coats, and other 
garments, hung up with intention of 
compensating for the absence of 
drapery so as to lend it the aspect of 
a second-hand clothes-shop, could be 
considered as such. He was seated on 
one of the chairs, balancing himself 
backward, to the extreme risk of its 
two ricketty legs, his hands plunged 
deep in the pockets of his shooting- 
jacket, and himself plunged deep in 
thought. 

He was thinking that he was, be- 
yond doubt, the most unfortunate 
creature breathing; that there was 
nothing in the world worth living 
for ; that life had no object for him, 
from which he drew the corollary 
that it could have none for anybody 
else; a conclusion which it is not 
unusual for dlasé philosophers to 
arrive at. He had been conducted 
to it by a long avenue of gloomy 
meditation. First, he had bemoaned 
his professional disappointments ; 
next, his uncle’s displeasure, and the 
consequent destruction of his projects 
for attaining immediate celebrity, had 
further depressed him ; then his debts 
hung like a great millstone round 
his neck, plunging him deeper in 
despondency; lastly, the remem- 
brance of his final interview with 
Miss Gay, kept alive by frequent 
letters from that affectionate young 
lady, professing an ardent attach- 
ment, and requiring a reciprocation 
thereof, quite overwhelmed him. 

That his sorrows had really af- 
fected his spirits was evident from 
an open letter that lay on the table 
beside him, part of which we will 
take the liberty of reading :— 

Tell me your griefs, my son (said the 
vicar), openly and honestly as to your 
friend, for griefs you have. At your age 
the unclouded spirit laughs by heart, and 
not by rote, and I could detect a forced 
smile in every line of your last letter. 

But his troubles were not of a 
nature to be confided to the vicar ; 
neither had he any companion at 
hand to share them with him; for 
the only other officer in the place 
was Captain Larry, a married man, 
who inhabited a little cottage in the 
village, and who was not exactly the 
person for an adviser, though John 
had found him very friendly. Larry 
had married early for love, with no 
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money, his wife’s dowry being equal 
to his own fortune. As is usual in 
such cases the union had been pro- 
lific, and the captain’s quiver was 
full. But this circumstance, which 
would have made him an invaluable 
member of society in Van Diemen’s 
Land and a thriving one in the back- 
woods of America, had rendered his 
military life a constant struggle to 
keep his head above water. There 
was a rumour that he had once been 
a gay, jovial fellow, a crack rider 
across country, and a fast bowler at 
cricket. Old Rellick had scores of 
legends about him, most of them 
tending to traduce his early moral 
character, and would mourn him as a 
good fellow spoilt. But though all 
remnants of the dashing subaltern 
had been long since domesticated out 
of him, it may be doubted, even sup- 
posing him so much to be pitied as 
the major thought, whether the ma- 
jor was the proper person to pity 

im. His hopes had withered, doubt- 
less; but not one fibre of his heart, 
which put forth .a fresh affectionate 
shoot towards each successive young 
Larry that appeared to tax his in- 
come and his paternal feelings. 
‘When John, on arriving in the vil- 
lage, first met him coming from the 
morning parade, he had imagined 
there was something sour in the ex- 
pression of his features. Careworn 
his face was, certainly, with frequent 
meditations on the hard geometrical 
problem of making both ends meet, 
and the analogous algebraic one of 
adapting a fixed income to an in- 
creasing ratio of demands upon it, 
future progeny being the unknown 
quantity ; but to see him clear up 
suddenly as he crossed the threshold 
and a troop of his descendants rushed 
upon him, clambering on his back, 
holding on filially by his whiskers 
and ears, one of them driving him 
round the room with his sash for a 
bridle, while an outrider pranced in 
front upon his sword, of which he 
had been deprived for equestrian 
purposes immediately on his entrance, 
—to mark the gaiety of so much of 
his face as was to be seen for child- 
ren, no one would have supposed 
that mutton had that day risen a 
penny a-pound. 

Mrs. Larry was a good, motherly 
little body, a capital manager, a chro- 
nicler of small beer and a suckler of 
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infant Larries; become, from fre- 
quent marches and shifting of quar- 
ters and packings up, much more 
like a soldier's wife than Larry was 
like a soldier. She was privy to all 
regimental and company proceedings, 
knew when the route was to be ex- 
pected, and when at head-quarters 
would call the youngsters wholounged 
in of a morning when they knew not 
what else was to be done, and came 
here in mere desperation, thirsting 
for excitement, by their surnames 
only, as ‘ Dingle’ and ‘ Puddicombe.” 
Her husband, also, she called sim- 
ply ‘Larry’ to everybody, so that 
strangers sometimes imagined it an 
endearing diminutive of a Christian 
name. She kept his uniform in 
buttons and free from holes, and 
always had his breakfast ready in 
time for parade, so that Larry was 
persuaded that she was his guardian 
angel, and he never could have got 
on without her; not reflecting that, 
in the absence of a wife, he could 
scarcely have been hampered with a 
large family. 

As for the children, a daily mira- 
cle of loaves and fishes took place in 
that house. What was to become of 
them when they grew up—how they 
were to be absorbed into society, is a 
question too speculative and hopeless 
to be entered upon here. 

At first the young Larries were 
very shy with John, regarding him 
furtively from a distance, and re- 
sisting doggedly, with their fingers in 
their mouths, all attempts of their 
mamma to drag them up in order 
that they might shake hands with 
him. This reserve proved only of 
temporary duration, for at the next 
visit they scrambled up his legs, cut 
buttons off his uniform, and took 
liberties with his hair and features as 
if he had been a magnified doll and 
rocking-horse in one, brought there 
solely for their pleasure and conve- 
nience, and entirely insensible to 
pain ; also demanding immediate and 
explicit answers to the most start- 
ling queries delivered in batches, 
which individually posed John, and 
collectively might have bothered 
(Edipus. 

Any arrival in the village, even 
the common one of a fresh baby 
added to the community by Mrs. 
Sparrow, the curate’s wife, who had 
eighteen children before she was six- 
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and-thirty, was a subject of interest, 
and John’s had excited a good deal of 
attention. The old lady that lived 
behind the poplars used to pity that 
poor young officer who passed the 
window every evening on his lonely 
walk, and seemed to have nobody to 
speak to; the daughter of the man 
that kept the only public library in 
the village (where Waverley was the 
latest work), whose imagination was 
rendered highly sensitive by a con- 
stant perusal of fictions popular in 
the last century, found something 
interesting in the sadness of his 
aspect, causing him to appear to her 
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John was by no means the sort of 
fellow to sit and bemoan his evil lot 
without trying to remedy it. After 
much consideration, literature seemed 
the only available means, and as he 
had always entertained a secret idea 
that he could write something start- 
lingly original, he thought he couldn't 
do better than begin at once. <Ac- 
cordingly he set to work, and 
spoilt a good deal of paper without 
producing any results worth men- 
tioning. He tried various ways of 
accounting for his want of success, 
some of them very ingenious, but 
failed to hit upon the right one. 
The fact is, John had nothing to 
write about—a circumstance which 
has caused the failure of many deserv- 
ing authors, though a vast number 
seem to get on very well in spite of it, 

Tired of sitting in profitless medi- 
tation, as he appeared in the last 
chapter, he rose at last, and went 
forth to see if a walk would inspire 
him with any idea capable of being 
turned to account, since a protracted 
inspection of his own grate and fire- 
place had failed to do so. Passing 
out of the arched gateway, he hur- 
Tied into the street to avoid the 
barrack-master, whom he saw bear- 
ing down upon him from a distance, 
on prosing thoughts intent, and sub- 
sequently dived down an alley to 
escape the half-pay officer, whom he 
saw impending at a shop-door, be- 
hind which he was wont to lurk in 
ambush for the unwary, while the 
barrack-master incautiously pressing 
on in pursuit fell right into his jaws. 

A deep lane, lined in spring with 
wild flowers, but now ankle-deep in 
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in dreams, and had sent him an 
anonymous note like a valentine ; 
the half-pay officer, who had used up 
all his old listeners, and wanted 
sadly to procure a new one, burned 
to get hold of his button. Mr. 
Hubbard underwent numerous ques- 
tionings from the frequenters of the 
alehouse, with whom a similarity of 
taste had caused him to contract a 
speedy friendship, and in his narra- 
tions our hero loomed largely on the 
auditors in all the imposing vague- 
ness that -the most recondite epithets 
in the language could bestow. 


XXXI. 


dead leaves fallen from the over- 
shadowing hedgerows, led to a breezy 
common, where John was driven 
into momentary frenzy by flushing 
a snipe, and presented his walking- 
stick instinctively like a gun as the 
grey, solitary bird flew off, uttering 
a low ‘tchick! tchick ! of defiance. 
Notwithstanding his desponding con- 
viction that there was nothing worth 
living for, the beating of his heart, 
as the snipe rose, told that all the 
sportsman was awake in his breast ; 
for, despite his turn for philoso- 
phizing, our poor inconsistent hero 
knew no greater happiness than 
trudging all day in the midst of a 
dreary horizon of bog, and heath, 
and such-like unprofitable spots of 
earth, for the sake of knocking over 
a dozen birds, which, when the re- 
peal of the game- laws shall have 
established a free trade in snipe, will 
not be worth eighteenpence. 

When such small matters can 
rouse one’s enthusiasm, there must 
be much of that superabundant and 
impertinent vitality lending existence 
the illusory charm which it appears 
to be the object of the great practical 
men of the time to destroy. But 
John had it in excess, and stood fol- 
lowing the snipe with his eye till he 
had marked it down, feeling more 
than half-inclined to go back for his 
double-barrel (with which imple- 
ment his organ of destructiveness 
was so closely associated that it might 
be termed a barrel-organ) till a stout, 
elderly gentleman, armed for the 
field, whom he had not before ob- 
served, approached the spot, preceded 
by a brace of dogs, and attended by 
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his gamekeeper. The white dog 
pointed — the liver-coloured one 
backed him beautifully. The snipe 
rose, the old gentleman let fly a 
barrel that winged him at forty 
yards; and John, much relieved at 
seeing justice thus done on the bird, 
walked onward with a sigh. 

Crossing the heath, he came on a 
wood first skirted and afterwards 
threaded by the path. This he fol- 
lowed till it brought him to a small 
ivy-covered lodge, and, meeting with 
no obstruction from the fat old 
janitress, passed through the gates 
into a park, where beneath the 
clumps of oak and chestnut scattered 
deer were feeding. A sudden break 
in the woods disclosed a house, grey 
and massive, standing at some dis- 
tance on a swell, and relieved by a 
dark green and brown background 
of trees. The building was in half: 
a-dozer. different styles—a sort of 
compendium of English baronial ar- 
chitecture, with bere an Elizabethan 
gable, there a still earlier turret, 
peering from behind a broad irregu- 
lar front of the time of the first 
Georges. John stood under a spread- 
ing oak to admire the scene, which 
was seen just then to its greatest 
advantage, for the more salient points 
of the structure were on one side 
gilded richly by the ruddy, level 
sunshine, and seemed as if inlaid on 
the dusky woods behind. Suddenly 
he became aware of approaching 
horses, and turning, saw a lady and 
gentleman cantering over the turf 
towards him. Between him and 
them a small rail, behind a narrow 
ditch, intervened, with a gate in the 
midst, towards which the gentleman 
rode in order to open it; but his 
fair companion never altering her 
course, made at the rail, sitting 
straight and easy, and with a light 
touch of her whip caused her horse 
to clear both it and the ditch. Turn- 
ing in her saddle, she looked back 
laughing and waving her hand at 
her escort, a fine-looking, rather 
elderly man, who smiled and shook 
his head, but suddenly called to her 
to pull up, for her horse, still canter- 
ing, had carried her unawares be- 
neath the low branches of the oak. 
Already one of these had rudely 
torn the veil from her hat, and a 
still lower one impending close 
seemed certain to sweep her, half- 
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blinded by the first leafy encounter, 
from her seat, when John, hitherto 
hidden by the trunk, leapt forward, 
and catching the animal's head, threw 
him back on his haunches. This 
piece of gallantry he did not, how- 
ever, perform unscathed, for the 
horse’s hoof came down on his foot 
in such a way as to cause him to 
limp considerably as he emerged 
from heneath the tree, leading forth 
the animal by the bridle. 

‘You really must be more care- 
ful, you little madcap,’ said her 
companion, who now rode up. ‘I 
trust you are not hurt. But this 
young gentleman seems to have suf- 
fered some injury. Did the horse 
touch you, sir? 

At the moment the question was 
put John was busy bowing to Miss 
Basnet, for she was the fair eques- 
trian whom he had at first failed to 
recognize in her riding costume. 

‘it is Mr. Faunce, papa,’ she said : 
‘Frederick Trant’s friend. But, 
good heavens! you really are hurt 
—look at his foot.’ 

‘Nothing at all—a trifle—don't 
think of it, I entreat,’ said John, 
looking down at the extremity al- 
luded to. The upper leather of his 
boot was torn half off, exhibiting the 
stocking beneath stained with blood. 

‘Ah, bless me, Lord Aventayle 
said, bending over his horse to look 
at it, ‘that really looks a bad cut— 
it is impossible you can walk. Here,’ 
continued he, dismounting, ‘ get on 
my horse, and ride up to the house 
as fast as you can—we will have 
it seen to directly. No excuses, I 
beg.’ 

John protested in vain that he 
could walk quite well, and was 
obliged at last to submit to be as- 
sisted into the saddle ‘by his lord- 
ship. 

‘Trant wrote me about you some 
days since, and I intended calling at 
the castle to-morrow,’ he said, when 
John was mounted. ‘It distresses 
me that the acquaintance has com- 
menced so unpleasantly for you. 
Ride with him, Eleanor, and tell 
them to help him upstairs.’ 

They rode off together, leaving 
his lordship to follow. Miss Basnet 
expressed much sympathy for John’s 
injury, and gratitude for the assist- 
ance he had rendered her. 

‘Even on so short an acquaint- 
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ance I have a favour to ask,’ said 
she: ‘and yet, in doing so, I shall 
make you think ill of me for having 
any secrets from my father. But | 
do not wish him to know of my 
visit to your uncle, and beg you not 
to allude to it.’ 

John promised of course, and 
waited in expectation of hearing 
something more respecting the visit 
that had so puzzled him; but she 
did not again address him till they 
reached the house; so he rode 
alongside unconsciously admiring her 
graceful shape, and the grave sweet- 
ness of her face, quaintly framed in 
the brim of her hat and the dark, 
heavy braids of her brown hair, and 
the rounded, noble neck springing 
shaftlike from the narrow collar, till 
they arrived atthe door. Here a ser- 
vant came to assist John to alight and 
walk upstairs, when his hurt being 
examined, was found to require no 
aid more scientific than the house- 
keeper's; but as it would prevent 
him from walking for some days, a 
messenger was despatched to acquaint 
Captain Larry with the cause of his 
absence, and to procure some neces- 
sary articles of dress, for Lord Aven- 
tayle insisted that he should remain 
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at Basnet House till his foot was 
well again. 

So here, in a great arm-chair, in 
a tapestried chamber quite as antique 
as his own abode, and infinitely more 
luxurious, John sat ruminating till 
the messenger returned. Everything 
around spoke of former days; knights 
and dames, in quaint dresses and 
quainter attitudes, smiled fixedly in 
worsted; the bed carved into fat, 
little cupids, intermingled with stiff 
figures in ruffs and gowns, and oc- 
cupying a larger area than his for- 
mer barrack-room, seemed altogether 
too comfortable and grand for a 
bachelor ; and the frame of the large 
mirror, before which he sat at his 
toilette, attracted quite as much of 
his attention as his own image re- 
flected therein. Over the door, a 
brown, old painting, represented 
some ancestress of the family, with 
stomacher and powdered head, dand- 
ling a fat, smiling baby, which must 
in the course of nature have died a 
century or so ago, respecting whose 
former life and adventures John im- 
mediately invented a romance, and 
had got it comfortably married and 
settled by the time the emissary ar- 
rived from the village. 


Cuar. XXXII. 


Men do their broken weapons rather use 
Than their bare hands.—Othello. 


Lord Aventayle was about fifty,— 
tall, thin, and pale, with keen, steady 
eyes, a high forehead, and symme- 
trical aquiline features,—such a face 
as might have looked forth from be- 
neath the vizor of a Norman helmet. 
At college he had greatly signalized 
himself, carrying off honours and 
writing prize poems. These promises 
of future distinction he had not ful- 
filled. ‘The fine intellect had rusted 
in the sheath ; the proud, lofty nature, 
that, in the feudal days, would have 
Tuled all around with mild, because 
acknowledged supremacy, disdained 
combat with assailants of ignoble 
grade, and stood aloof in contemptu- 
ous indifference. Wealth and rank, 
to which the ambitious poor look as 
distant, dream-like ends, to be 
achieved with painful toil, were given 
him to start with — acquirements 
he possessed — but he looked down 
from his eminence with folded arms. 
His contempt for the assertors of 


doctrines that sap the foundations of 
his order was unspeakable and un- 
spoken. Scorning the foe he scorned 
defence ; and, confiding implicitly in 
the vis inerlie of aristocracy, sat 
Canute-like to watch the waves of 
progression. 

Of the influence that his property 
gave him he made but little use; 
but he had not abused his advantages 
— quite the contrary. When he 
levelled his gun a hare was no better 
than a roll of dabbled fur, or a 
pheasant than a bunch of bloody 
feathers. It is fortunate for the 
nation when such men take this 
turn; when those in an elevated po- 
sition thus lounge on their pedestals. 
For they might exercise a vast ob- 
structing influence; surrounded with 
the halo that still attends rank and 
lineage, and having leisure and op- 
portunity to add substance to the 
illusion, they might be formidable 
obstacles in the onward path. Sus- 
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tained by their efforts, Conservatism, 
that empty shade, might have been 
still a reality. But energy is mo- 
nopolized by the earnest workers who 
are ever up and doing, still keeping 
up the motion that attracts the public 
eye; while their opponents have 
presented the hopeful spectacle of a 
man in armour tilting with a steam- 
engine. 

* Where’s this Amazon, this Boa- 
dicea, that rides rough-shod over our 
men-of-war ?” said a jovial voice just 
entering the drawing-room, whither 
John had limped in a slipper, and was 
now seated by the fire talking to Miss 
Basnet and her father. ‘ Ah, there 
she is, continued the proprietor of 
the voice, making his appearance, 
a portly, blue-eyed gentleman, with 
a ruddy face, fierce but good-na- 
tured, beaming from amid his white 
hair, in whom John recognized at 
once the snipe-shooting hero and 
General Oldcastle,—* here she is, not 
half so formidable as one would fancy 
to hear of her deeds; and her vic- 
tim too, I declare’ (bowing to John). 
‘Glad to see you, sir, but I don't 
like the look of that slipper ; it seems 
to bid me remember mine enemy, the 
gout. I'm afraid I’ve kept you wait- 
ing. Here’s dinner, I think; and, 
tucking Miss Basnet under his arm, 
he walked off, leaving John (who, to 
say the truth, felt a little awe at 
being thus brought into contact with 
a peer of the realm) to follow with 
Lord Aventayle. 

‘Your uncle came in rather un- 
expectedly, and carried off the prize,’ 
said the General to John during 
dinner; ‘I thought we were going 
to walk over for it.’ 

‘But in that case you would have 
lost the pleasure of soliciting all those 
respectable citizens for their votes,’ 
observed Lord Aventayle. ‘It must 
have been truly delightful to go 
about laying yourself under obliga- 
tions or submitting to refusals from 
the unwashed.’ 

* Why, sir,’ said the General, ‘ if I 
hadn’t been one of the best-tempered 
fellows breathing, I never could have 
gone through that canvass as I did. 
I shook hands with more than forty 
enfranchised cobblers, till the ex- 
tremities of my fingers were wax- 
ends ; satisfied an inquisitive draper, 
who thirsted to know my age and 
where I was born, on both those 
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heads ; and told a tailor of an in- 
quiring mind what my income was— 
how much of it was in the funds, 
and how much in landed property. 
I only lost patience once, when a 
pious patten-maker—a fellow that 
makes clogs for old women—asked 
first, if 1 had ever been in action ? 
secondly, was I ever wounded ? 
thirdly, would I shew him the place ? 
—reminded me of Uncle To 
ahem!—the rascal got fairly the 
better of my patience so far, that I 
rapped out a warm expression, Miss 
Eleanor; whereupon the sanctified 
snuffler turned up his eyes, begged 
I would leave his shop, and went to 
vote for the enemy.’ 

‘How you and Frank could stoop 
to solicit the scoundrel is more than 
I can understand, said Lord Aven- 
tayle. ‘And for what? for the ho- 
nour of being their representative, 
forsooth—of representing opinions 
that would have done credit to one 
of Cromwell's parliament—for the 
honour of being the mouthpiece of 
confederated malecontents and ras- 
cally agitators, who, having nothing 
to lose, not even character, wish to 
see the coach upset, because they 
will have a chance of getting some- 
thing in the scramble.’ 

‘Tis all very well for you here- 
ditary legislators to talk in that way,’ 
retorted the General; ‘ but unless all 
true men are content, like you, to 
wrap themselves in calm, frosty con- 
tempt of their antagonists, what is 
to be done? We must fight the 
ragamuffins with what weapons come 
to hand.’ 

‘Why fight them at all ?’ said his 
lordship. ‘ Leave them to amuse 
themselves with kicking against the 
pricks.’ 

‘Ah, there now is your mistake,’ 
returned the General ; ‘you think the 
fellows are of no consequence, but 
they make head faster than you, sit- 
ting aloft here in your eyrie, sur- 
rounded by your defunct ancestors 
and your respectful tenantry, think 
for. Sir, I thought as you do till 
I went canvassing the other day. 
Why, those fellows in that manu- 
facturing borough think of noblemen 
and gentlemen ‘as Jack Cade did; 
love poachers and rebels from their 
souls; and when demagogues lift up 
their voices among them, you've no 
idea what attention they command. 
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Tl tell you what, Aventayle’—and 
the General compressed his lips and 
looked as sagacious as if he were 
actually propounding a novel senti- 
ment— I'll tell you what, the ten- 
dency of the times is positively de- 
mocratic.’ 

Here he thrust his hands into his 
waistcoat pockets, and leaning back 
in his chair, looked fiercely at Lord 
Aventayle, as if his lordship had 
been transparent, and there were a 
democrat standing somewhere behind 
him. 

Lord Aventayle shrugged his 
shoulders. ‘Let me send you some 
pheasant,’ said he. 

* You see, ‘tis all very well to take 
it coolly,’ the General went on, ‘ but 
what will you say when you open 
your eyes some day and find those 
fellows have it all their own way— 
that people don’t care about rank, 
and family, and all that sort of thing 
any longer ? 

‘When I see the English so 
changed, I shall think England 
scarcely worth living in,’ said his 
lordship. 

‘Ah, the deuce take non-resist- 
ance,’ returned the General, hastily. 
‘Why, there’s Miss Eleanor, if I may 
judge from her flushing cheek, and 

er eye sparkling, if possible, a 
thought brighter than usual,—ready 
to charge the canaille cap-d-pié, and 
lance in rest, with ‘ Aymez loyauté ! 
for a war-cry; and, judging again 
from looks, I should say she need 
not seek far for a companion in arms, 
—eh, Mr. Faunce ?’ 

*To the death, sir, said John, 
smiling, but quite in earnest. 

‘Ah, I wish I could see a proper 
spirit in our youngsters,’ quoth the 
General. ‘If Frank only had my 
convictions, or I his brains, we should 
make a respectable thinker between 
us.’ 


‘Pity Nell wasn’t a boy,’ said his 
lordship, laughing ; ‘she would have 
made a more enthusiastic aristocrat 
than Frank, who is altogether a de- 
generate scion.’ 

John thought her quite as well as 


she was. ‘Pardon me, my lord, I 
see no reason to quarrel with Na- 
ture’s arrangement,’ said he. 

‘I shall find no fault with it 
either, said Miss Basnet; ‘but I 
fear I must be so unfilial as to side 
with the General. The picturesque 
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spirit of the old times seems to me 
worth fighting for, though I know 
nothing of the imminent danger 
which the General apprehends.’ 

John recollected the speech he had 
overheard from her at the election, 
and thought that, exposed to the in- 
fluence of her unconscious Toryism, 
a Progressionist] of susceptible tem- 
perament might be in danger of 
abandoning his opinions. But his 
own were as yet too unformed to 
permit him to trust them to the 
winds and waves of discussion, so he 
preferred talking to his fair neigh- 
bour on less doubtful subjects. He 
found her conversant with lore of an 
unusual kind—our earlier poets, 
dramatists, and chroniclers, in parti- 
cular, seemed to have occupied her 
attention. John had all her in- 
formation and something more, and 
had read these authors by the aid of 
a different light from that which for 
her shed a reverend lustre on the 
page —antiquity itself could scarce 
disarm his criticism ; but as he was 
at this period more intent upon dis- 
playing his own knowledge and 
opinions than extracting those of his 
listener's, he had the conversation a 
good deal to himself, and was satis- 
fied he made a very good figure on 
ground of her choosing. 

John’s thoughts strayed after her 
when she had left the table, and 
though the general resumed his 
jeremiad, he paid but little attention 
toit. Excusing himself from drink- 
ing any more wine, under pretence 
of fearing to inflame his foot, he 
managed to get a few minutes’ start 
of them to the drawing-room, whi- 
ther he was guided by the sound of a 
piano giving utterance to an old 
English ballad tune. It was played 
so tastefully and touchingly that 
John entered softly in hopes that he 
might not interrupt the performance, 
but Miss Basnet ceased on hearing 
his step. 

‘I feel a little afraid of you,’ she 
said, taking a seat near him, ‘be- 
cause you are Frederick Trant’s 
friend, and he is very fastidious in 
bestowing that title. My fancy has 
already endowed you with some very 
majestic attributes.’ 

‘Is Trant himself so terrible?’ said 
Jobn. 

*No—I don’t mind him, clever as 
he is, because I have been used to 
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talk with him almost ever sinee I 
canremember. But I believe others 
complain of a sense of superiority 
involuntarily betrayed by his man- 
ner, though I and you know he 
must be quite unaware of it. People 
call him sarcastic and proud, when 
he is only indifferent. Had I ob- 
served these symptoms in you [ 
should have retired altogether into 
my shell.’ 

‘Then you have seen a great deal 
of him,’ said John, wishing to turn 
the conversation from himself; for 
with those steady bright eyes fixed 
on him he did not feel sufficiently at 
ease to discuss his own peculiaritics 
impartially. 

‘Yes; he often spent a whole va- 
cation here, and I remember as a 
child looking forward with great 
glee to his and Frank’s arrival from 
school —it was something to be 
thought about weeks beforehand. 
It was he who, by precept and 
example, gave me a taste fdr the 
antique lore you will find the library 
stocked with, and I found it so plea- 
sant to have in my rides and walks, 


Cuar. 


That the next week of John’s ex- 
istence passed agreeably at Basnet 
House appears from a letter he wrote 
to Trant, in which, after describing 
the unexpected mode of his introduc- 
tion, he went on,— 


Far from regretting the damage done 
to my foot, I have borne the infliction 
with the fortitude of a philosopher and 
the resignation of a Christian. I never 
thought to rejoice at captivity, but have 
been mewed up here these seven days 
more like a canary than a prisoned eagle, 
flapping my wings, hopping on my perch, 
and chirping inwardly in great exultation. 
For compare my situation, confined, bat- 
like, in my hollow tree at the old castle, 
living like an animal—and a stupid ani- 
mal, too—eating, sleeping, and waking in 
one dull round, only broken by an oc- 
casional retrospect of unsatisfactory fol- 
lies (you don’t know half the serious 
absurdity I have been guilty of), and now 
transferred of a sudden with theatrical 
celerity to a scene which has as many 
historical associations without the mildew, 
and all the antiquity without the cobwebs ; 
haunted, too, by a spirit, the genius of 
the place. 

She is sitting opposite me now (I write 
this in the library), working at a sketch 
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and my idle moods, a living ency- 
clopedia at hand ready to pour 
forth stores of pleasant information 
at my wish, that it is no wonder a 
positive cloud seemed to come down 
= settle upon the house when they 
eft.’ 

Here John ceasing to listen fell 
into a reverie called up by her 
words. ‘Was it possible that she 
could have been thus intimate with 
Trant, thus aware of his fine qua- 
lities and capable of appreciating 
them, without falling in love with, 
him? Was it possible that Trant, 
notwithstanding his heartwhole de- 
meanour, was in love with her ? 
And was it not in any case doubly 
kind in Trant to relinquish the 
society of his friends at Basnet 
House merely to extricate him from 
his embarrassments —an act of self- 
sacrifice which he felt he had only 
half appreciated until now, and had 
not been sufficiently grateful for 
This train of reflection continued till 
the entrance of the General and Lord 
Aventayle put a stop to the ééfe-d- 
téte for the evening. 


XXXII. 


of her own designing, an incident in 
Froissart. She has strange sympathies 
with the chivalrous, and would, in a 
former age, have buckled her lover's 
armour, and sent him forth in God’s 
name to come back victorious, or else on 
his shield; and, to say truth, I would 
have done much in winning my spurs 
at her bidding. She is in excellent 
keeping with the scenes around, —the 
old house, old pictures, old books, old 
furniture, cast one back into romantic, 
middle-age reverie, which she tends to 
heighten, while one of our garrison del/es 
would completely destroy it. 

Very religious she is, too, as I noticed 
on Sunday, regarding her, I’m afraid, 
more than the service as she stood be- 
neath the great arched window painted 
with the family arms, in the old church 
which, two centuries since, was doubtless 
as venerable in appearance as at this day ; 
even then its buttressed walls must have 
been clad as thickly as now in Time’s 
green livery, the ivy. Visions of old 
must, for her, float in the dim and re- 
ligious light of the place. Norman priors 
bearing her name have passed to worship 
beneath the ancient, wide-arched porch, 
whose bodies, then so portly, now mere 
handsfull of dust, lie under the broad slabs 
of the pavement ; and ages ago, before 
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men had learned to question the grounds 
of their belief, and asked no other cri- 
terion of its truth than that their fa- 
thers had held it before them, her an- 
cestors stood beneath these massive 
arches, and offered their prayers to those 
unknown powers, dimly seen through 
the mists of superstition and imposture, 
whom they termed God and our Lady. 

General Oldcastle, who accompanied 
us, was very devout, and stood up during 
a great part of the service, looking round, 
like another Sir Roger de Coverley, to 
see that the congregation was attentive. 
He repeated the responses in a loud 
voice, and frowned a little boy in the 
opposite pew, whose regards were too 
intently fixed on his blue waistcoat, into 
a state of great terror and uneasiness. 
‘People, nowadays,’ he whispered to 
me coming out of church, ‘ haven’t half 
the religious feeling they used to have, 
by Jove, sir.’ 

This visit to church has been the only 
break in the pleasant monotony of my 
days here. Iam left much to my own 
devices, for mine host and the General 
are usually absent between breakfast and 
dinner, engaged in sporting or walking 
about the property; and Miss Basnet 
spends but a few hours of each day in the 
library, where I establish myself, to revel 
in the society of Elizabethan writers— 
seeing me on such excellent terms with 
these, the family have less scruple in 
leaving me alone. It is a fancy of Lord 
Aventayle’s that music sounds sweetest 
in the twilight, and he has had a piano 
placed in the library, that his daughter 
may play to him when it gets too dark 
to read. An evening or two since I had 
been lounging over a volume of Bacon, 
and, when I could sec the page no 
longer, rambled off into long lanes of 
speculation, branching from some of his 
roads of thought. The blaze of the fire 
sprung up fitfully, brightening the walls 
and ceiling, reddening the leather backs 
of the books, and, after bringing some 
grim ancestor suddenly out of the dark 
picture, leaving him to sink back again 
into the brown shadow of the wall. I 
was roused by Miss Basnet’s entrance— 
she did not see me, seated as I was in 
the deep recess of the window, and half- 
hidden by the heavy curtain, but pro- 
ceeding straight to the piano, began to 
sing to a quaint old ballad tune the fol- 
lowing verses, which I had composed in 
a moment of extreme sentimentality, and 
given her in another of extreme confi- 
dence and open-heartedness. Here they 
are—you must read them, for you it was 
that supplied me with the idea of the 
imaginary hero of them. Something like 
him you are, and more like you might 
be, if you would. I call them 
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The Poet’s Want. 


Wherefore sad and lone the gifted ? 
What can life afford more sweet ? 

Wondering eyes to him are lifted, 
Hearts are prostrate at his feet. 


Tn his limning words, enchanted 
Start to life the streams, the trees ; 

Or the forest, dark and haunted, 
Shudders in the moaning breeze. 


Or the tumult of a battle 
In a line that rings like steel, 
Dins the fancy—corslets rattle, 
Lances shiver, trumpets peal. 


Then he speaks of Love—his musing 
Takes at that a saddened tone ; 

Soft regret his thoughts suffusing, 
Makes his hidden yearning known, 


Through the land his words are ringing, 
Nations hear the poet’s thought, 

Glory, not sweet comfort, bringing, 
They but echo—answering naught. 


Full of sympathies, yet lonely, 

Past him thus the years shall slip— 
Till he love, his great gifts only 

Lose him sweet companionship. 


But a fond one’s touch awakes 
The music silent in his heart : 

Now the spell that held him breaks— 
He knows life’s other, brighter part. 


One whose love his own love matches 
For the children of his brain, 
From his lips the young thought 
snatches, 
Flings it glowing back again. 


She who mirrors all his pleasures 
Can his inner soul unlock, 

In fall tide its sparkling treasures 
Flow to her who smote the rock. 


Images enough, you’ll say, to set up 
an Italian boy. Never mind, don’t 
laugh et it—nemo mortalium—we are 
all sentimental sometimes, and, as I said, 
you are partly to blame. Well, she sung 
them all through—you know what deep, 
rich tones are hers; and they vibrated 
as if she could understand well the sen- 
timent I bad tried to embody. It was 
very pleasant, old fellow ; and I would 
recommend any one desirous of knowing 
the extreme of self-complacence to write 
some verses for any young lady he ad- 
mires. If the admiration is reciprocal, 
he needn’t mind how stupid they are— 
she won’t think them so; and let her 
sing them to him in the twilight, when 
she can’t see the author’s blushes. This 
receipt would have won me the prize 
which that king of old offered for a new 
pleasure—though perhaps, after all, his 
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majesty couldn’t have written a line, and 
other people’s won’t do so well. 

Thus have I idled and dreamed away 
my time in uninterrupted leisure. There 
have been no strangers here until yester- 
day, when a pair made their appearance, 
who are certainly the very last people I 
am acquainted with whom I should have 
expected to see at Basnet House. 

The General had been detained in- 
doors by the gout, and Lord Aventayle 
by the weather, for it rained hard, when 
the latter, just before dinner, was sum- 
moned from the room on business by 
Mr. Keene, his agent; and after a while, 
he returned, introducing Messrs. Barker 
and Rush—a couple of extraordinary 
oddities whom you have, perhaps, seen 
with my uncle. It seems they came here 
about some matter in which his lordship 
is interested (though what he can possibly 
have to do with them is a mystery to me) ; 
and accepted with characteristic prompti- 
tude the invitation to stay all night, 
which he had been induced to offer, pro- 
bably from motives of humanity, for the 
night was tempestuous, and they had 
walked over from the next town. 

Want of confidence is certainly not the 
failing of these gentlemen, for they are 
just the daring sort of fellows to rush in 
where angels might fear to tread; never- 
theless, they seemed somewhat abashed 
last night, and were wonderfully mild in 
their demeanour, obtruding but few of 
the opinions they generally take so much 
delight in publishing, though I could see 
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that some of Mr. Barker’s anti-delusive 
sentiments excited astonishment and 
some indignation in Miss Basnet. This 
morning, when they announced their in- 
tention of departing to the town, Lord 
Aventayle offered them horses to ride 
thither, and they have just set off.. They 
appear to have been but little accustomed 
to equestrianism ; for Mr Rush mounted 
in such hot haste, that, like vaulting am- 
bition, he o’erleapt himself and fell on the 
other side; and when he got into the 
saddle his seat resembled that of the 
Simian tribes, while Mr. Barker de- 
parted with his near stirrup four holes 
longer than the other. 

I am just setting off to ride myself. 
The hounds meet a short distance from 
here. Miss Basnet wishes to see them 
throw off, and I am to accompany her, 
her father chaperoning us in a pony- 
chaise, in which the General is also to 
have a seat, and will probably grumble 
all the way, for he would himself have 
hunted to-day but for the enemy that has 
caught him by the foot. My own damaged 
foot is luckily accommodating enough to 
allow me to get an easy boot on, so I am 
in high spirits at the prospect of breath- 
ing the fresh air again under such cir- 
cumstances. 


Here John’s letter abruptly ter- 
minated, for Miss Basnet appeared 
accoutred for the saddle, and he 
hastened to join her. 
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HEAR a spirit singing as from a distant sphere, 
The music of the melody, oh! it is sweet to hear ; 

Its cadences are floating on all the air around, 
Yet I alone, of human kind, have caught the solemn sound ; 
And words come gently whisperinz, mysterious and low, 
With an accent and a tone I remember long ago: 
For my mother in her tenderness would talk to me like this, 
And her spirit it must be, though I do not feel her kiss :-— 
*‘ My child,’ she says, ‘ your tide of life is ebbing fast away, 
The moments of existence, though you hold them, will not stay ; 
Like flashes of the lightning, when you see them, they are gone, 
And naught remains to dwell upon, but memory alone. 
All kindly thoughts, all lovingness, survive for ever here, 
And a balsam in our bosom is each charitable tear : 
No room have we for flinty hearts, nor any pride of birth, 
But God is still as high to us as when we were on earth. 
And oh! my child, be heedful that you wander not in sin, 
For your sorrow will the greater be the more you venture in; 
And the sorrows of the essence, when it leaves its fleshly cell, 
Are deeper than the angels to mortality may tell!’ 
At the silent hour of midnight, thus my mother sang to me, 
And I felt that she was near, though her form I could not see. 


A. C. 5. 
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THE WARS OF THE COMUNIDADES* 


EFORE the disastrous occupation 

of Spain by the French in 1808, 
the Peninsula was exceedingly rich 
in historical materials, which hadaccu- 
mulated since the reigns of Charles V. 
and Philip II. in Simancas and other 
towns. ‘The Academician Campo- 
manes, Jovellanos, and others, had 
made some progress in arranging 
these materials, when the French put 
an end to this and other literary 
projects. Since that time Navarrete, 
Sanz, and Silva, have traversed 
Spain, fixing dates, and collecting 
more materials ; and the documents 
noticed in the note to this article are 
the fruit of their labours. From the 
manner in which these materials came 
into the hands of the editors, they 
have not been able to arrange them 
in any chronological order. Unfor- 
tunately, too, while the volumes 
were still in the press, the ablest of 
the editors, Don Martin Navarrete, 
died. He is well known to Spanish 
scholars in this country as the au- 
thor of the Life of Cervantes, pre- 
fixed to the edition published by the 
Royal Academy in 1819, and as 
the editor of five volumes of the 
Voyages and Discoveries of Colum- 
bus and Spanish sea-worthies, pub- 
lished in Madrid in 1825. 

In the seven volumes alluded 
to in this article, there is a va- 
riety of subjects sufficient to inter- 
est and amuse every class of reader. 
We find letters and despatches from 
Charles V. to Cortez; documents 
concerning the treatment of the two 
sons of Francis I. imprisoned in the 
castle of Pedraza; a long proceso or 
inquiry, instituted by order of the 
Inquisition at Valladolid, into the 
conduct of Francisco Sanchez de las 
Brozas, called ‘ El Brocense,’ for 
heresy and schism; accounts of the 
expeditions to Argel, besides a va- 
riety of other papers on matters 
which occurred in the reign of 
Charles V. We are likewise brought 
into close contact with the gloomy and 
austere Philip II., on whose histor 
we rejoice to hear that Mr. Prescott is 


busily engaged : there are despatches 
from Philip to Cardinal Granvella, 
to Margaret of Parma, to the Duke 
of Alba, to Don John of Austria, to 
Counts Horn, Egmont, and Mon- 
tigny, touching the state of the Low 
Countries; and to Don Cristoval de 
Moura, concerning affairs in Por- 
tugal. There are likewise private 
letters and public despatches on 
‘some notable events which pre- 
ceded, accompanied, and followed 
Philip's marriage with Queen Mary.’ 
But we have already said enough to 
shew the wide range and great va- 
riety of subjects embraced in this 
publication, and we trust that the 
editors will receive sufficient encou- 
ragement in other countries as well 
as in their own to induce them to 
persevere in their undertaking. 
Among these various interesting 
subjects, our attention has been espe- 
cially attracted to a narrative of the 
Comunero war, written in the year 
1580, by one Don Manuel Bachiller 
of Simancas. The work itself exists 
in manuscript in the archives of that 
city, and contains a history of ‘ the 
antiquities and memorable events of 
the most noble and ancient city of 
Simancas.’ The author has here pre- 
served many of those small personal 
traits which often constitute the most 
interesting portion of contemporary 
history, and which he has apparently 
noted down while the details were 
still fresh in the minds of many who 
had themselves been actors in the 
stirring scenes of the civil war. We 
propose in the following pages to 
select such passages only as tend to 
elucidate the Spanish character ; and 
which mark the Oriental tinge, 
the contempt of death, the hatred to 
foreigners, the martial spirit of the 
clergy, and the various other traits 
which still characterize the Spaniard. 
On his grandfather's death, Charles 
V., by the advice of Cardinal Xi- 
menes, came to Spain, hoping by his 
presence to put an end to the dis- 
turbances. ‘The aged cardinal, how- 
ever, died before he could render an 


* Colleccion de Documentos ineditos para la Historia de Espafia (Collection of 
Documents for the History of Spain). Por Don Martin Fernandez Navarrete, Don 
Miguel Silva, y Don Pedro Sanz de Barranda, individuos de la Academia de la 


Historia, Madrid, 1842-5. 7 vols. 
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account of his stewardship to the 
new monarch. Charles V. remained 
three years only in Spain, and 
quitted it in 1520 to be elected Em- 
peror of Germany. The contempt 
with which the proud Castilians re- 
garded Adrian of Utrecht, who was 
nominated governor of the kingdom 
during the king’s absence, the col- 
lection of the subsidy granted by the 
Cortes at Corunna, and the extor- 
tions of Charles V.’s Flemish fa- 
vourites, Chievres and Sauvage, 
caused the insurrection to break out. 
Even before Charles had left Brus- 
sels to come to Spain, Chievres had 
amassed a treasure by selling all of- 
fices to the highest bidder; and no- 
thing was to be obtained but through 
the hands of the favourite. The 
pretendientes, or, place-hunters, were 
not slow to discover this, and flocked 
to Brussels. All places, from the 
oydor down to the alguazil, became 
objects of barter. ‘Had the Lord 
of Chievres remained much longer 
in Spain,’ says Don Manuel Ba- 
chiller, ‘he would have drained the 
country of its last doubloon.’ * 
During the three years Charles was 
in Spain, he shewed no sign of the 
peculiar ability which afterwards 
distinguished him. He was com- 
pletely in the hands of Chievres. 
The lazy indifference he displayed in 
his early life formed a striking con- 
trast to the stirring activity of his 
riper years. While his armies were 
ravaging Italy, Charles remained in 
Spain apparently taking no interest 
in what was going on. No one could 
see him except in the presence of the 
detested favourite. Charles spoke 


. 


* Documentos ineditos, vol. i. p. 538. 
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Spanish with difficulty : his answers 
were short, and his manner embar- 
rassed. The Spaniards thought 
slightingly of his intelligence; some 
even averred he had inherited his 
mother’s infirmity: but there were 
others who, with better knowledge, 
contended that he possessed much 
sagacity and aptitude for business, 
It was not until the year 1529, when 
in his thirtieth year, that Charles 
shewed how great his abilities really 
were. In that year a Venetian am- 
bassador wrote to the Venetian Go- 
vernment in the following terths :— 
‘ L’imperatore da ognuno o da la 
maggior parte era tenuto per stupido 
o per addormentato, e poi se pud 
dire che ad un tratto ed inespettat- 
ameute si sugliasse et riusci cosi vivo, 
cosi ardito, et cosi bravo come sa 
vostra signoria.’f In Spain he went 
by.the name of ‘ El Tedesco,’ or the 
German, while he had the misfor- 
tune never to be able to make him- 
self beloved in Germany, where his 
Spanish followers were hated. In 
aiter-life he was always to be found 
wherever his presence was most 
needed: at one moment in Rome, at 
another in Paris, then in Augsburg, 
or in Castile. He conquers Soliman 
on the Raab; he heads armies on 
the Elbe; alarms Paris from the 
Maine; overthrows the Moslem at 
Algiers. This untiring activity after 
his early and long rest isa remarkable 
quality in his character. LHe delayed 
long before he undertook anything ; 
but when he once began to work his 
energy was inexhaustible: he list- 
ened with patience to the long ha- 
rangues of the Italians; he invari- 


The following extract from The Times of 


19th April, 1846, seems to prove that the race of blood-suckers is by no means 
extinct in Spain :—‘ Passing through one of the streets of the Plaza Mayor yesterday, 
my attention was attracted by a crowd of persons apparently much excited We are 
all more or less curious. Penetrating the knot of people, I found that the cause was 
a poor child of only six years old, who was in a state of strangulation from a small 
copper coin, cuarto, less than a halfpenny, having stuck in his throat, and which the 
utmost efforts could not dislodge. As usual, every one was suggesting a remedy to 
extricate the cuarto. At length a stout, strapping majiola, the very picture of @ 
Maritornes, said, ‘What a pity Maria Christina is not in Spain ; for she is the lass 
that would know how to extract your cuarto, my little love, even if you had it stuck 
to your inmost stomach !’ For the benefit of those who understand Spanish, it is a8 
well to give her own words: ‘ Lastima es que no esté en Espaiia Cristina, que ella le 
lo sacaria al momento, hijo mio, aunque le tuvieras colado en el estémago.’ The 
allusion of the good-natured and witty wench to the extracting talents of the Duchess 
of Rianzares—where coin is concerned—was received with much applause by the 
group. It were a pity such an incident should end tragically. The child was saved, 
and chiefly by the exertions of the witty majiola.’ 

tT Ranke, Fiirsten und Vilker, vol. i. p. 104. 
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ably examined everything himself; 
and theambassadors of foreign powers 
found him acquainted with all that 
was going on, even to the minutest 
details. With these good qualities, he 
had what was nearly allied to them 
—an invincible obstinacy. He waited 
long before he rewarded his friends 
or punished his enemies; but both 
reward and punishment were sure 
to come sooner or later. 

Charles having obtained his sub- 
sidy, returned to Flanders with his 
favourite Chievres, leaving Adrian, 
bishop of Tortosa, to govern Spain 
during his absence. 

Scarcely had Charles left Spain 
when riots occurred in Toledo, where 
the clergy, smarting under the insult 
of having Croy, a nephew of the hated 
favourite, forced on them as arch- 
bishop of the richest see in all 
Spain, instigated Juan de Padilla 
and Hernando de Avalos to re- 
volt. ‘These two popular leaders 
seized upon the alcazar and the gates 
of the town, expelled the royal go- 
vernor, and formed a provisional 
government in the name of Queen 
Juana, the King, and the Commons. 
Shortly after this, Don Antonio de 
Acuiia, bishop of Zamora, of whom 
we shall have more to say anon, fled 
into Toledo pursued by the Royal- 
ist Prior of St. John. ‘The populace 
immediately took Don Antonio into 
the cathedral, where vespers were 
being chanted, forced him into the 
archbishop's stall, and saluted him 
as their archbishop, with such loud 
acclamations as to stop the service. 
When the royal councillors saw that 
many other towns followed the ex- 
ample of Toledo, they determined to 
strike a vigorous blow, and to seize 
the cannon and military stores de- 
posited in Medina del Campo. 

I was also present (says Sir Antonie 
of Guevara) in Medina del Campo the 
xxii. of the moneth of August, on a 
twesday in the morning, when Antonie 
of Fons Seca came upon them in tbe 
breake of the day with viii. c. lances, 
and for that they denied him the kinges 
artillery, hee burnt the towne and the 
monasterie of St. Francis.* 

From the convent of St. Francis the 
Friars saved nothing (says Don Manuel 
Bachiller) but the holy sacrament, which 
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they placed in a hollow tree in the gar- 
den, in memory whereof an altar was 
subsequently raised on the very spot. 

In this same convent was burnt 
much merchandize of silks, brocades, 
and satins, placed there for safety by 
Genoese and Portuguese traders. 

It was a sight to see the women and 
children (says Sandoval) running about 
half naked, crying aloud, appealing to 
Heaven, and calling down execrations on 
Antonie Fonseca. 

The burning of Medina del Campo 
lighted up a fire not easy to extin- 
guish: many other places, to which 
the insurrection had not yet ex- 
tended, now eagerly embraced the 
cause of the Comuneros. 

Fonseca retired without the ar- 
tillery, while the citizens proclaimed 
liberty, and elected a noisy, pestilent 
fellow, one Bobadilla, as their cap- 
tain :— 

Also I was present (says Guevara) 
when the shereman Bobadilla did rise, 
and others with him, and threwe out at 
the towne hall windows the justice 
Nieto, and slew Tellus the bookebinder, 
and forthwith tooke the house, placed 
porters, and intituled himselfe with grace 
and highness, as though he had bene 
presently Lord of Medina, or that the 
King of Castile had bene dead. 

Peter Martyr is indignant that ita 
vilis panni tonsor rerum illius oppide 
regendas sibi usurpavit habenas.t 
Several other Royalists fell victims 
to the popular frenzy. 

The people of Segovia were the 
first to rise after these events. After 
ill-treating and ultimately hanging 
two wretched alguazils,—never a po- 
pular class with the mob,—the latter 
attacked the house of Juan de Torde- 
sillas the regidor, or justice :— 

I was present (says our friend, Sir 
Antonie of Guevara) in Segovia; the first 
rising there was in this kingdome, when, 
upon the xxiv. May, on a Wednesday 
after Easter, they pulled out of the 
Churche of St. Michael the justice Tor- 
desillas, and carried him to the gallows, 
where they hanged him betwixt two 
dogges, as Jesus Christ was betwixt two 
thieves. 

The dean and chapter, and the 
friars—among the latter a brother of 
the miserable Juan de Tordesillas — 
came forth bearing the Holy Sacra- 





* The familiar Epistles of Sir Antonie of Guevara. Translated out of the Spanish 
tongue by Edward Hellows. London, 1584. 
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ment, and besought the maddened 

pulace to spare the justice’s life, but 
in vain. The regidor’s companion, 
Vasquez, was fortunate enough to 
escape. 

Adrian now sent against Segovia 
the alcalde Rodrigo Ronquillo, a 
famous but severe judge, with a 
thousand cavalry. But the people 
of Toledo joined their forces to those 
of the invaded town, and published 
an address, in which all their griev- 
ances were set forth, sud which 
ended by proclaiming liberty and 
a republic. In many other places 
the commons rose, seized the royal 
castles and the artillery deposited in 
them, destroyed the horca or gal- 
lows, the emblem of feudal juris- 
diction, and civil war spread over 
many provinces of Spain. It was 
during these wars of the Comu- 
nidades, that on the spot where the 
Puerta del Sol now stands in Ma- 
drid a ditch was dug and a fortified 
gate erected to keep off marauding 
bands. ‘The fort was surmounted b 
a picture of the sun; and althoug 
the gate itself was pulled down to 
widen the entrance, the name remains 
to this day. 

I was present (says Guevara) when 
Valiodolid first rebelled in burning Me- 
dina. Also I was in Valiodolid when 
the cardinal fled away by the bridge ; the 
president put himself into St. Benet’s, 
the licentiat Vargas scaped out at a 
window, the licentiat Zapata was brought 
forth in friar’s habite unto Sigales. 


Many oydores were taken ; Adrian 
himself fell into the hands of the 
insurgents, but was allowed to escape 
and to reside in Valladolid, but only 
in a private capacity. Bachiller’s 
narrative goes on to say,— 


The insurgents left Valladolid very 
early and came to Simancas ; and I have 
frequently heard persons who saw them 
say, that the oydores of the royal council 
did sit in common country carts drawn 
by sorry mules: the oydores wore large 
slouch hats on their heads, looked very 
sad, and were surrounded by guards 
armed with halberts : they could not have 
been worse treated, had they been pick- 
pockets. They were forced to wait for 
some time at the foot of the bridge in 
these carts, while Juan Bravo and Juan 
Padilla entered the Church of our Saviour 
to hear mass, as it happened to be Sun- 
day ; and these two stood in their glancing 
armour close to the steps of the high 
altar hearing the mass. Had these two 
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captains then seized the town of Simancas, 
doubtless the war would have had a very 
different termination ; and so they them- 
selves afterwards said, when they had lost 
so favourable an opportunity. Perchance 
it was a merciful dispensation of Pro- 
vidence that they were thus blinded, and 
did not see the great importance it was 
to them to secure the town of Simaneas. 

The Junta, or Provisional Govern- 
ment, now began to issue all sorts of 
orders, and drew up that remarkable 
Bill of Rights, ‘which shews,’ says 
Robertson, ‘that the Spaniards dis- 
covered an extent of political know- 
ledge to which the English themselves 
did not attain until more than acen- 
tury later.’ The nobles tried tomake 
some compromise, but the terms they 
offered did not suit the insurgents, 
who wished, moreover, to hear from 
Charles himself. As the Emperor 
could not quit Germany, he ap- 
pointed the Constable and the Ad- 
miral of Castile governors of Spain 
during his absence. They collected 
troops at Rio Seco, and sent a suf- 
ficient force to occupy Simancas. 

Meanwhile disagreements broke 
out among the malecontents; the 
party, for want of a leader, split into 
factions. ‘ The insurgents,’ says Ro- 
bertson, ‘exhibited the strongest 
marks of irresolution, mutual dis- 
trust, and mediocrity of genius.’ 

The other Comuneros seeing the 
Royalists in possession of Simancas, 
left Tordesillas on the 24th of Nov. 
1520, and went to Villalpando, 
scouring the country to beat up 
allies and to collect booty. ‘ Ducibus 
Don Petro Gironi ac episcopo rabidv 
Zamoriense, as Peter Martyr calls 
Don Antonio de Acuia. This re- 
verend but unquiet prelate, although 
above seventy years of age, had the 
vigour ofa youth of five-and-twenty, 
and was an excellent cavalier and 
master of his weapons (jugava las 
armas maravillosamente). Guevara 
addresses several of his familiar epis- 
tles to him, and traces his turbulent 
disposition, with the minuteness of a 
German criminal judge, up to his 
very cradle :— 

A certaine gentleman of Medina re- 
ported that, being appointed to have the 
oversight of your bringing up, he was 
driven to change foure nursses in six 
monethes ; for that in nurssing you were 
fierce, waywarde, and importune in suck- 
ing. It seemeth unto me, my lord 


bishoppe, that since in your childhoode 
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you were so painefull, and in your life so 
seditious, it were great reason that in 
your olde yeares you should be quiet. 

Guevara further reads him a lec- 
ture on his fighting propensities, 
accuses him of being better read in 
Vegetius, ‘ which entreateth of mat- 
¢ers of warre,’ than ‘in St. Augustine 
his booke of Christian doctrine.’ He 
further avers that ‘he hath seen him 
many times handle a partizan, but 
never any booke;’ that he lived with 
them that were ‘excommunicate for 
sacrilege, traytours to the king, rob- 
bers of churches, theeves on the high 
waies, enemies of the commonwealth, 
and maintainers of civill warre.’ 

This seditious prelate was wont to 
rush into battle, calling out to his 
bodyguard, some ‘three hundred 
massing priests,’ converted for the 
nonce into soldiers, ‘ Aqui, mis cleri- 
gos!’ (Forward, my priests!) We 
might apply to the Bishop of Zamora 
the words used to Richard III.,— 
Tetchy and wayward was thy infancy ; 
Thy school-days frightful, desperate, bold, 

and venturous ; 
Thy age confirmed, proud, subtle, sly, 
and bloody. 

It was fortunate that all the bishops 
had not the same intense love of 
fighting which distinguished Don 
Antonio de Acuiia. As a foil, Peter 
Martyr of Angleria tells us of one 
reverend father in God who, at the 
mere whistle of a bullet over his 
mitred head, fell down in a swoon 
from off his ambling mule while re- 
peating his canonical hours. ‘ Ove- 
tensem episcopum per Riosiccana 
prata deambulantem horas canonicas 
recitando, perterruisse globum unum 
a jaculatis suo sibilo taliter aiunt, 
ute mula semianimuss deciderit.’ We 
need scarcely add that the shot was 
paid by the Zamoriensis ebulliens 
episcopus.* 

When the Royalists found that but 
a few soldiers were left in Tordesillas, 
they intheir turncollected their forces, 
stormed and took the stronghold of 
the Comuneros, succeeded in rescuing 
the Queen Juana and the imprisoned 
oydores, and in recovering the royal 
signet. The Bishop of Zamora had 
left in Tordesillas his bodyguard of 


* Peter Martyr, Epist. 707, p. 394. 
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‘massing priests,’ who, after doing 
prodigies of valour, were fain to yield 
to superior numbers :— 

I saw with mine own eyes (says Gue- 
vara) one of your priestes with an harque- 
buse overthrowe eleven men from behind a 
windowe ; and the grace was, that when 
he did levell to shoote, he blessed him- 
selfe with his piece, and killed them with 
the pellat. I sawe also before the assault 
was ended, the souldiers of our side that 
were without, give that good prelat such 
a blowe on the forehead with an arrowe, 
that the death of that caitiffe was so 
soudaine as he had neither time to con- 
fesse his sinnes, nor yet so much as to 
blesse himselfe. 

Don Manuel Bachiller says that 
many of the Royalists were ill-armed 
raw recruits; but after the sack of 
Tordesillas these fellows came back 
loaded with booty, and well provided 
with weapons. Before the defeat of 
Tordesillas, thirteen cities, besides 
innumerable villages and districts, 
had driven out their liege lords. In 
place of these gentlemen, says Gue- 
vara, they have taken for their 
leaders and captains, ‘ bit-makers, 
sheremen, skinners, and lock-makers, 
which is no small shame to recount 
and infamie to hear.’ 

The loss of Tordesillas was a fatal 
blow to the Comuneros, as it deprived 
them of the semblance of authority 
that attached to them from appearing 
to act in the queen’s name. Many of 
the nobles who had wavered, now 
joined the king’s party. Meanwhile 
the disorders of the times were 
frightful. Robberies were openly 
committed, women ravished, and 
houses pillaged. 

Such (says Don Tomas Tamaio Vargas, 
in his history of Toledo) were the dis- 
orders and confusions of those times, 
that in the same village, in the same 
house, nay, even in one family, you 
might see fathers and sons quarrelling 
and murdering one another, when they 
followed rival factions ; and woe to those 
who did not shout, ‘ Viva la santa 
Comunidad !”’ 


The poor labouring peasantry used 
to enter Simancas with tears in their 
eyes, complaining that their dwell- 
ings were entered, their properties 
confiscated, their persons in danger, 


+ Descripcion de la Imperial Ciudad de Toledo, y Historia de sus antiguedades, 


grandeza, y cosas memorables. 
page 246. 


Por Don Tomas Tamaio de Vargas (Toledo, 1617), 
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and some few brought their clothes 
and jewels to be kept safe in the 
town. If they wanted to till the 
ground, they went out in large parties 
well-armed. 

Meanwhile Juan de Padilla was 
not idle. At the head of a band of 
marauders he had plundered the 
castle of Torrelobaton, belonging to 
the Constable of Castile. In these 
marauding expeditions it frequently 
happens that victory is as fatal as a de- 
feat ; and so it was with Padilla’s'un- 
disciplined horde. Numbers returned 
home laden with spoil, others were 
preparing to follow them, when the 
Constable of Castile came suddenly 
upon the insurgents in the plain of 
Villalar. Juan de Padilla, Bravo, 
Maldonado, and other leaders, fought 
with desperation, hoping thus to give 
time to their men to rally, at any 
rate to escape into the village of 
Villalar, and there entrench them- 
selves against the attacks of the 
Royalist cavalry. The Comuneros 
were ill-armed, undisciplined, and 
laden with plunder ; moreover, the 
ground was deep from a heavy fall 
of rain. The artillery which the 
insurgents had seized at the castle of 
Torrelobaton was retaken before the 
Comuneros could fire a shot: the 
mules carrying the booty were ham- 
strung, and the rebels utterly routed. 
Some hundreds of the Comuneros 
were killed and wounded, and above 
a thousand, among whom were 
Padilla and the other leaders, were 
taken prisoners, while the Royalists 
did not lose a man. This important 
battle, which sealed the fate of the 
Comuneros, was fought on St. 
George’s day, the 23d April, 1521. 

That same night Juan de Padilla, 
Juan Bravo, and Francisco Maldo- 
nado, were taken to Villalva, a fortress 
near the field of battle, where they 
remained till the following morning, 
when they were brought to Villalar 
for execution. Juan de Padilla de- 
manded a confessor and a notary, but 
he was told that a notary was quite 
useless, as his property was escheated 
to the crown; a Franciscan friar, 
however, was found, to whom all the 
prisoners made a clean breast. They 
were then placed on mules, and the 
pregonero, or common crier, pro- 
claimed their sentence aloud, saying, 
‘These men are to be beheaded as 
traitors and disturbers of the public 
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peace.” When Juan Bravo heard 
himself denounced as a traitor, he 
answered loudly and boldly, ‘ Thou 
liest, and so doth he that ordered 
thee tosay this. We are not traitors, 
but zealous defenders of the public 
good and of the liberties of the 
kingdom.’ Padilla rebuked him like 
a humble and discreet Christian - 
*Sefior Don Juan Bravo, yesterday 
it was our duty to fight like men; 
to-day we should die like Christians” 
(ayer fue di ade pelear como caballeros, 
y hoy es dia de morir como Christ- 
zanos). 

The public crier continued to pro- 
claim their sentence until they 
reached the plaza, where the pri- 
soners were ordered to dismount. 
Juan Bravo was the first to be exe- 
cuted ; when ordered to lay his head 
on the block he flatly refused. The 
executioners seized him, and after 
some difficulty succeeded in cutting 
his head from his body. It was 
now Padilla’s turn : several cavaliers, 
among others Don Enrique de San- 
doval, the eldest son of the Marquis 
de Denia, happened to be standing 
near him. Juan de Padilla took 
from his neck a relique, which he 
gave to Don Enrique, requesting 
him to deliver it for him to his wife 
Dojia Maria Pacheco. He then was 
led to the block and beheaded. Thus 
died Juan de Padilla, at the early 
age of thirty: with many popular 
qualities, which made him an object 
of suspicion to the nobles, he was 
yet deficient in those commanding 
abilities that are necessary to men 
who in troubled times take a leading 
part in public affairs. 

Don Pedro de Pimentel, who was 
likewise taken prisoner with the 
others at Villalar, was spared at the 
intercession of his cousin, the Royal- 
ist Conde de Benevente, and was or- 
dered to be conveyed to the castle of 
Simancas, there to remain until the 
king’s pleasure concerning him should 
be known. 

From Villalar (says Don Manuel 
Bachiller), Don Pedro Pimentel was 
taken to the fortress of Simancas, es- 
corted by a few troops, and accompanied 
by several of his friends. One of these, 
while they were going by the open coun- 
try near the town, said to him: ‘ Seftor 
Don Pedro, here you see two roads: 
this one along which we are going leads 
to Simancas ; the other, to the right, will 
take you into Portugal: choose which 
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seems best to you.” Don Pedro replied, 
—‘ Let us proceed straight forward, for 
all this will come to nothing’ (porque 
todo esto es nada). Doubtless Don 
Pedro trusted that the great influence of 
his relations would procure him the 
king’s pardon; but that if, on the con- 
trary, he retired into Portugal, his 
friends would forget him. He, there- 
fore, went straight on to Simancas. 

Don Pedro remained a prisoner the 
rest of the year. His imprisonment was 
so mild, that he frequently went as far 
as the drawbridge of the castle, little 
dreaming of the hard fate that was in 
store for him. The following year the 
Emperor Charles determined to return to 
Spain, as the surest method to put an 
end to the disturbances, burning to 
chastise the ringleaders of the insurrec- 
tion. Among those who had been re- 
presented to the emperor as the most 
guilty, was Don Pedro Pimentel; and 
the moment Charles entered Spain, be- 
fore he could be pestered with memo- 
rials in his favour, he sent orders for 
Don Pedro’s execution. While Don 
Pedro, little thinking of any danger, 
passed his time happily, the licentiate 
Hernan Gomez de Herrera, alcalde 
of Valladolid, arrived at Simancas with 
his archers : and on entering the fort- 
ress announced his sentence to Don 
Pedro. On the following morning, which 
was the day before nuestra Senora de 
Augusto, in the year 1522, at nine 
o'clock, Don Pedro was led forth to exe- 
cution. By way of favour his sentence 
was only proclaimed twice ; once on 
leaving the fortress, and once more in 
the plaza. 

Don Pedro was young and good look- 
ing (gentilhombre), and he prided him- 
self not a little upon it: he came out 
more like a gallant than a Christian. 
He was dressed in a suit of white velvet, 
his shoes were white, as well as his hat 
and feathers; and he wore a tedesco, or 
short cloak, of fine white cloth. His 
countenance was as serene as if he were 
bidden to a marriage feast. Although 
the Mariscal of Navarre, who was like- 
wise a prisoner in Simancas, accompa- 
nied him as far as the gate of the castle, 
and when he took leave of him shed 
many tears—although Pimentel’s own 
brother, a Franciscan monk, accom- 
panied him to the plaza, likewise shed- 
ding tears,—Don Pedro himself never 
flinched ; not a muscle quivered. On 
reaching the plaza, Don Pedro spread 
a handkerchief on the ground, in a cor- 
ner looking to the south, and knelt 
down. The executioner then cut off 
his head, staining the white velvet with 
his blood, but inflicting a far deeper stain 
on his illustrious lineage. 
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After the defeat at Villalar, the 
city of Valladolid returned to the 
obedience of the crown. When it 
became known that the town on ca- 
pitulating had been treated leniently, 
many other cities, such as Palencia, 
Medina del Campo, and Segovia, fol- 
lowed its example. Toledo alone 
persevered in its rebellion, supported 
by the energy and abilities of Dota 
Maria. Like an experienced cap- 
tain, she appealed to the passions of 
the people, and kept up the enthu- 
siasm of her party by every species 
of artifice: she used crucifixes in- 
stead of colours, marching through 
Toledo with her young son clad in 
black, and a standard borne before 
him, representing the manner of his 
father’s death. Such was the influ- 
ence she exercised, that Peter Mar- 
tyr ascribes her power to magic, and 
accuses her of keeping a familiar 
spirit in the shape of a black slave. 
By these devices for a time she sus- 
tained the sinking courage of the 
Comuneros of Toledo. Fray Antonie 
of Guevarda, in one of his familiar 
episties addressed to Dona Maria, 
says,— 

They do make report of your Lady- 
shippe heere, that you entered the ves- 
torye or treasure-house of Toledo, to 
fetche the plate that was theere, not to 
the ende to reneue it but to pay your 
men of warre. The manner that you 
used in fetching it hath not seemed 
heere a little gracious, which is this :— 
that you entered kneeling, holding up 
your hands, covered with black, striking 
your brest, weeping and sobbing, with 
two burning torches before you. 

Et puis (says Brantéme), ayant fait 
gentiment son pillage, elle se retire aussi 
gentiment en mesme cérémonie, puisant 
et croyant fermement que par cette triste 
cérémonie Dieu ne lui en scaurait mau- 
vais gré. 

Doiia Maria’s ambition had been 
roused by a Moorish sorceress, who 
had promised her husband the crown 
of Spain. 

For some time Doiia Maria main- 
tained the struggle, until the clergy, 
appeased by the appointment of a 
Spaniard instead of Croy to the 
see of Toledo, left her parcialitie, 
as Guevara calls it, and drove her 
out of the town. She escaped with 
her young son into Portugal, under 
the disguise of a peasant. She took 
with her such jewels as she could 
collect in the hurry of escape, and 
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remained for years living in obscurity 
in that country. Juan de Padilla’s 
house was razed to the foundations, 
the ground strewn with salt, and a 
— erected on the spot, on which 

is name was branded with execration 
as that of a traitor. 

Charles V. made most urgent de- 
mands in 1521 upon the King of 
Portugal to deliver into his hands 
Doiia Maria Pacheco, Hernando 
d’Avalos, and the others implicated 
in the disturbances of the Com- 
unidades, whose names were ex- 
cepted from the general pardon. 
These demands, much to his credit, 
were resisted by Don Manuel, the 
king of Portugal. He had given 
his royal word to the refugees not to 
deliver them up to Charles, and he 
kept his promise. The only thing 
he did was to publish an edict, which 
he did not enforce, ordering the re- 
fugees to quit Portugal in two 
months. The French ambassador 
secretly favoured and assisted the 
unfortunate exiles. 

In 1524, Charles made further at- 
tempts, through his ambassador, the 
Comendador Juan de Zuiliga, to get 
these persons into his hands, but was 
equally unsuccessful. Zuiiga writes 
to Charles from Evora, where he 
was, on the 9th of September, 1524,— 

That Dofia Maria Pacheco was staying 
in a country-house near Braga ; that she 
was gradually selling her jewels to pro- 
cure the means of living for herself, for 
Hernando d’Avalos, and some sixteen 
persons who had followed his fortunes at 
Toledo ; and that she had about thirty 
other dependants and servants with her. 
That a certain Mexia had come to Evora 
with a beautiful cross of diamonds and 
rubies, for which he asked six hundred 
ducats: moreover, that Dofia Maria 
Pacheco had much property with her, 
which she had saved out of Castile; that 
the Bishop of Braga assisted her; and 
that money was sent to her from time to 
time from Spain. 

Mention is made of these Comu- 
neros in the correspondence from 
Portugal, even down to the year 1528. 

Thus with the fall of Toledo tran- 
quillity was re-established in Castile, 
and the bold but unsuccessful at- 
tempt of the Comuneros served only 
to annihilate liberty and to increase 
the power ofthe Crown. The Cortes 
lost even the semblance of power. 
Before this, that assembly, prior to 
granting any supplies, used to demand 
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as a right the redress of grievances. 
But all was now changed, and with 
their political freedom the large 
towns henceforth lost their com- 
mercial importance. 

When Charles returned to Spain, 
great were the fears of the Castilians ; 
but the emperor published a general 
pardon, excepting only some few of 
the most malignant Comuneros. The 
pardon was read at Valladolid by the 
emperor himself, from a huge cata- 
falque erected in the market-place and 
covered with crimson cloth. 

Among those excepted was one of 
the principal leaders of the Comu- 
neros. 


Don Antonio de Acuiia, bishop of 
Zamora, whose conscience must have 
pricked him in private, and whose actions 
accused him in public of being deeply 
implicated ih the past disturbances—and, 
indeed, he was the principal mover in 
the wars of the Comunidades—was a 
person with a tall figure, a dry, sallow 
complexion, large hands, prominent, 
fierce eyes, and a bold heart. In 1512 
he had been selected by Ferdinand the 
Catholic as his ambassador into France 
to Jean d’Albret, the king of Navarre, 
who had fled from his kingdom and taken 
refuge in France. The bishop besought 
him to leave the party of the French 
king, and promised that his kingdom of 
Navarre would be restored to him if he 
sided with the King of Castile. 

Jean d’Albret answered with some 
asperity, when the bishop, forgetting that 
he was in an enemy’s country, replied with 
still greater warmth, saying many things 
in honour of his own sovereign. Spite 
of the safeguard which should invariably 
attend the character of an ambassador, 
the bishop was seized on his way home 
by the King of Navarre’s vassals in 
Béarn,—it was proved to have been done 
by the king’s orders; and he was only 
released on payment of a large ransom. ... 
On the bishop’s release he entered zea- 
lously into the quarrels which took place 
in the kingdom of Toledo between Don 
Diego, the son of the Duke of Alva, and 
Don Antonio de Zuiiiga, the heir of the 
Duke of Bejar, who were contending 
which of the two should hold the priory 
of San Juan. 

These disturbances gave the bishop the 
first idea of possessing himself of the see 
of Toledo: from this cause the insur- 
rection of the Comunidades interested 
him deeply, and he was suspected even 
of having been one of the principal 
movers in it. He always went about 
attended by twelve of the boldest clergy 
of his see, all well armed, and by a great 
number of soldiers, whom he quartered 
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on the people in various districts, and 
with whom, as the leader of the Comu- 
neros, he did infinite mischief and damage 
in all parts of the kingdom. When the 
bishop saw that he was accused of being 
a prime mover in the insurrection, and 
that the emperor, on reaching Spain, 
began to punish the traitors as he had 
punished Don Pedro Pimentel, he took 
measures to fly the country, hoping, if 
he got to Rome by way of France, to 
move the Pope to stay all legal proceed- 
ings which the King of Castile and his 
judges might institute against him. As 
all the ports and passes in the kingdom 
were carefully guarded, the bishop tried 
to escape on foot, disguised as a Biscayan 
aguador, or water-carrier, with a large za- 
marra, or jacket of white sheepskin, carry- 
ing his azacana (an Arabo-Hispano word 
forthe skin and utensils of a water-carrier). 
But on passing through the gates of 
Villamediana (a town near Logrojio in 
Navarre), the bishop was recognised by 
one Peroto, seized, and conveyed to the 
fortress of Simancas,* where it was un- 
derstood that the emperor would not 
punish him further than by keeping him 
a close prisoner for life: this was on 
account of his ecclesiastical dignity. Don 
Antonio hoped that Dofia Isabel of Por- 
tugal, who was betrothed to the emperor 
Charles V., would, when she arrived in 
Castile, intercede with her husband, and 
procure his liberation. He expected this 
the more as the family of the Acuiias 
was very powerful in Portugal. 

Don Antonio de Acufia remained in 
this fortress of Simancas above two 
years ; and as he was of an impatient tem- 
perament, the imprisonment was most 
irksome to him. I have often heard 
those persons who guarded him, say 
that Don Antonio was in the habit of 
pacing up and down the large hall with 
as much haste and fury as if he were 
flying from an enemy; and that he 
would continue to do so for three or four 
hours without intermission. And once 
when a hidalgo of Simancas said to him, 
‘Why does not your grace sit down, 
seeing that you must be tired?’ the 
bishop answered, ‘I have not sat down 
these seventy years.’ Whether it was 
that the bishop could not endure the long 
imprisonment, or the subjection in which 
he was held by the alcalde, or whether he 
had treated secretly with some of his 
powerful connexions, he determined to 
escape from the fortress; and while he 
was seeking some opportunity, it so hap- 
pened that one Sunday while all the 
people were hearing a sermon in the 
cloisters of the Church of our Saviour — 





* The bishop’s cell is still called ef cubo de obispo. 
tradition, it is the room No. 5 in the castle of Simancas. 
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for at. this moment the old church at 
Simancas had been pulled down, and the 
foundations only of the new one had 
been laid—the bishop sent a page to 
summon the alcalde, Francisco Noguerol, 
to come to him. Now Noguerol was a 
tall, valiant man, about fifty years of age, 
and was the lieutenant of Hernando de 
Vega, the hereditary alcalde of the castle 
of Simancas. Noguerol thought that, 
peradventure, the bishop was ill, as at 
ten o’clock in the morning he was still 
in his bed, whereas he generally got up 
much earlier. The alcalde, therefore, 
went to the cell in which the bishop 
always slept with his door double-locked, 
and was requested by the bishop to sit 
down on a stool at the head of the bed 
while they talked awhile. The bishop 
had near his bed a large stone hidden in 
a sort of leathern bag or case (borcegui), 
which looked as if it might serve to carry 
his breviary on a journey; with this 
stone he struck the alcalde a violent blow 
on the head, which half stunned him ; 
and then jumping upon him, he proceeded 
to stab him in the neck with a penknife 
which was tied to a stick by piece of 
string, until the alcalde was dead. 

The alcalde Noguerol, who was strong 
and brave, resisted the bishop for some 
time; and the people in the fortress 
hearingthe noise, ran towards the bishop’s 
apartment. The first person who reached 
it was the alcalde’s son, a big lad, who 
was going straight to the bishop’s cell to 
make out what had happened, when, on 
reaching the principal staircase leading 
to the corridor, he met the bishop run- 
ning towards him with his white zamarra 
or jacket stained with blood. The lad, 
suspecting what had happened, in order 
not to be murdered himself, turned and 
ran out of the fortress as fast as he could, 
slamming the door violently behind him, 
which shut with a spring. The bishop 
could not come up in time with the lad, 
but remained a prisoner in the barbican. 
The lad screamed loud enough to be 
heard by the people in the neighbouring 
church, who all came running out to see 
what had happened in the fortress. 

The bishop entered the barbican, and 
by means of a stone staircase got upon 
the rampart, whence, doubtless, he would 
have thrown himself down, although the 
tower was very high, had he not seen that 
a number of people had already collected 
and surrounded the place. The alcaldes 
of Simancas arrived and begged Don An- 
tonio to come down and to return to his 
cell. The bishop seeing that he had no 
other alternative, said that if any hijo de 
algo or gentleman of high birth were pre- 
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sent, he would deliver himself up. The 
alcalde Alonzo Ruiz announced to the 
bishop that both he and his brother al- 
calde were hidalgos; whereupon the 
bishop let himself down from the wall, 
placed himself in the hands of the two 
alcaldes, and returned to his cell. On 
his way thither, and during the confusion 
produced by this incident, Noguerol’s son 
came behind the bishop and stabbed him 
in the back with a dagger. To expiate 
which offence the lad made a pilgrimage 
to Rome, and died at sea on his way 
thither. 

The bishop was now conducted to his 
cell surrounded by guards ; and it is said 
that on being asked, ‘How did your 
grace kill the alcalde?’ he answered, 
* His sins killed him, although it is true 
that some blows did pass between us.’ 

Shortly after this (in March 1523) the 
judge, Rodrigo Ronquillo, arrived in Si- 
mancas, and applied the torture to one 
of the bishop’s chaplains, and to some 
of his female slaves, forcing sharp pieces 
of wood under their nails, in order to 
wring from them a confession that the 
bishop held secret correspondence with 
others, and to force from them what 
they knew of his doings, but without 
avail. At length the bishop himself 
was told to prepare bis soul for death ; 
and the following day the clergy of the 
town formed in procession and con- 
ducted the bishop from the cell to the 
round tower, singing the Miserere. Such 
was the disturbance caused in the minds 
of the clergy by the sight of a bishop 
walking as a condemned criminal, that 
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they sang the verses of the Miserere all 
wrong, whereas the bishop recited them 
correctly, and the while exhorted the 
priests to accompany him, with so sweet a 
voice and so placid a countenance that no 
one could perceive in him any dejection 
or anxiety. 

On reaching the plaza opposite the 
round tower, the bishop knelt down on a 
carpet spread on the ground, and, after 
praying most fervently to God, the exe- 
cutioner besought his forgiveness. ‘I 
forgive you,’ said the bishop, ‘ and have 
to request you to perform your business 
as quickly as possible.’ The screw was 
then adjusted round his throat, and the 
garrote given. The dead body remained 
on the spot all that day until next morning, 
when it was placed in a shell, conveyed 
to the church, and buried in the cloister. 
To this day the tomb is to be seen in the 
Chapel of the Holy Sepulchre, orna- 
mented with the story of Jonas. 

Although many nobles who were re- 
lated to Don Antonio wished to convey 
his corpse to some more honourable se- 
pulchre, this favour was denied them. 
It was a sad and scandalous matter thus 
to execute a prince of the Holy Church 
like a common malefactor ! 


With this ends the picturesque 
description of Don Manuel Bachil- 
ler’s account of the popular insurrec- 
tion of the Comunidades of Castile 
against the encroachments of the 
Crown and the extortions of foreign 
minions, 
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Cuap. I. 
* PALTHAZAR Harrewyn,’ said 


a fine-looking lad, in the pri- 
son of Orleans, ‘ you are a brute!’ 

By way of reply to this testimonial 
to character, the gaoler struck the 
boy with his heavy bunch of keys 
on the head. The blow sent young 
Edmond staggering against the wall. 
He recovered himself, however, and 
dauntlessly repeated,— 

‘Balthazar, you are nothing bet- 
ter than a brute.’ 

And Edmond Thierry was right; 
Balthazar was not only a gaoler, but 
took delight in his vocation. He had 
abandoned the honest calling of a 
mason to take upon him the duties 
of guarding the victims whom Re- 
publican suspicion had consigned to 


Tae BEeGinninc. 


captivity, and whom it destined to 
death. ‘There was no doubt but that 
Balthazar Harrewyn was a brute. 
But, brute as he was, his prisoners 
defied him. They endured, but they 
despised him. His hand might smite, 
but his ferocity could not subdue 
them. They would be happy, and 
their determination only rendered 
him the more ferocious. From the 
old Breton gentleman, Pantin de la 
Guerre, to little Edmond Thierry, 
there was not one whom he would 
not daily cuff, out of mere wanton- 
ness, and cuff all the harder from 
the conviction that they dared not 
for their lives strike again an officer 
of the Republic one and indivisible. 
Certainly the Orleans mason and 
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turnkey was not a man likely to 
gain the Monthyon prize, which is 
awarded to humanity. 

Balthazar Harrewyn, then, was 
incontestably a brute; and young 
Thierry had just told him so for 
the third time, when the youthful 
Madame de Charry opened the door 
of her cell and entered the gallery. 
The gallery was secured at either 
end by an iron grating, which was 
always locked; but the cells them- 
selves, twelve in number, with three 
or four occupants in each, were barred 
and fastened only at night. The 
‘citizens’ inhabiting them were un- 
tried aristocrats; and until the law 
condemned them to death, they were 
allowed the liberty of an obscure 
gallery, from which they could not 
by any means escape. 

The proud beauty who, albeit so 
young, had been some months a 
widow, was passing on her way toan 
adjacent cell, but she paused for an 
instant to kiss young Edmond on the 


brow, and to address some words of 


remonstrance to Balthazar touching 


his treatment of the little king of 


the gallery, as Thierry was called. 

* May our holy mother, the guillo- 
tine, hug him as she did the other 
king, Capet!’ said Balthazar. ‘ The 
little reptile taunted me because his 
father has escaped from Amiens and 
reached England; and he refused, 
morever, to carry the pretty message 
I gave him from the public accuser, 
and addressed to you, citoyenne !” 

The boy’s eyes filled with tears. 
They sprang, like the twin fountains 
of Benasji, from a divided source. 
Joy sent them gushing at the thought 
of his father’s escape ; and sorrow 
paid its tribute at the peril which 
Edmond knew was then threatening 
his good friend, Madame de Charry. 
That lady loosened her bracelet, re- 
adjusted it on her marble arm, and 
asked as she did so what the public 
accuser could possibly have to say to 
her. 

‘Ah! ah!’ roared Balthazar the 
brute, ‘he invites you to honour the 
tribunal with your presence to-night; 
and the fauc ‘heur, with the broad 
knife, will send you an invitation to 
another party to-morrow.’ 

* Be it so!’ said the young beauty, 
without apparent emotion. ‘In the 
meantime, Vive le Rot! And now, 
my little king, let us leave citizen 
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Balthazar Harrewyn to his reflec- 
tions, and come with me to the soirée 
of Madame de Bohm.’ 

‘They will cut off your head!’ 
cried Balthazar, with acandour meant 
for cruelty. 

* They ? said the lady, 
swectness; ‘not if they are gallant 
gentlemen. They will be the very 
canaille of butchers, indeed, if the ey 
strike off so pretty a head as mine. 
N’est-ce pas, mon roi?’ said she to 
Edmond. But the boy’s heart was 
too full to answer, for he loved the 
charming Stoic of Orleans. His cou- 
rage, however, was not buried be- 
neath his emotion, for as he entered 
the cell of the Countess de Bohm he 
turned and gave the huge Balthazar 
a kick on the right shin, which made 
the tall savage turn pale. The giant 
vowed vengeance at a better oppor- 
tunity, and limped away to his ken- 
nel, cursing the authorities for keep- 
ing alive a Royalist child at the 
expense of the Republic, and for the 
particular ae of their own 
citoyen officiel. 

It was a singular world that which 
Balthazar held in durance within his 
stronghold of Orleans. It was an 
aristocratic, pleasure-seeking world. 
Within one confined gallery, all the 
pomps and vanities of the earth—all 
the passions and weaknesses of na- 
ture—all the vices, and some of the 
virtues of humanity, reigned tri- 
umphant. The sword of Damocles 
hung over every head, but the sym- 
bol was taken for the oriflamme otf 
pleasure. The old-world pursuits 
were not forgotten within the prison 
walls. The rich arranged their do- 
miciles with as much care and anx- 
iety as though the boudoirs they 
fitted up in their dungeons were 
taken for a fixed term of years, in- 
stead of an uncertain tenure of mi- 
nutes. Etiquette was enshrined, and 
ennui denounced. ‘The duties and 
pleasures of the day were distinctly 
defined ; and the former generally 
consisted in getting ready for the 
latter. The sepiration of castes was 
rigorously observed; and common 
misfortune was not permitted to level 
ranks. The noble captive might be 
courteous to the commoner in cap- 
tivity, but he would not associate 
with him. The wife ofa noble would 
not visit the cell which contained 
the spouse of a professional man. 


with great 
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During the day, visits were not 
only regularly made between parties 
of the same degree, but punctually 
returned, else discord arose thereat. 
Contests at chess, trials at cards, 
games at forfeits, shuttlecock and 
ball, were matters of daily occur- 
rence during the days, weeks, or 
months, that preceded condemnation 
or enlargement. The high-caste no- 
bility got up pic-nic dinners among 
themselves. ‘Those who were of the 
very top cream of even that high 
caste found tea for large parties. 
Music was no rarity ; singing awoke 
the echoes of every cell: in short, 
the manners, customs, habits, morals, 
frivolities, and virtues of the upper 
classes, were openly practised. The 
greatest care was exhibited in the 
matters of toilette. As republican 
simplicity grew more republican and 
more simple without, aristocratic 
feeling waxed more royal and more 
sumptuous within. A head after 
the fashion of Brutus was never seen 
on noble shoulders. Among the la- 
dies there was a mania for flowers, 
feathers, and many-coloured ribands. 
Some wore their own hair, and some 
wore wigs, but in either case the 
hair was curled and powdered, and 
the fair wearer rouged, Spanish- 
whitened (where blanc d’ Espagne 
was to be procured), pencilled, and 
plastered into all the beauty that 
could be achieved, by burying her 
own beneath poisonous paint, black 
lead, and adhesive mouches. At Or- 
leans, the necessity of enjoying some 
change of air, and of taking some 
exercise, caused the younger people 
on certain days of the weck, when 
permitted, to have recourse to the 
vast courtyard of the prison. Here 
they gave concerts al fresco, and 
played at les graces. It even occa- 
sionally happened—for Love, like 
Virtue, will make his way into 
strange places—it even occasion- 
ally happened that affections were 
aroused, and attachments between 
young hearts worthy of a purer 
ocality sprung up, throwing a charm 
over the wearisomeness of cap- 
tivity. Death stood on permanent 
guard looking over the wall of that 
vast prison; and his gaunt long arm 
often plunged into the crowd below 
and dragged up a victim. But each 
individual there, caring little for the 
teaching of the past or the prospects 
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of the future, endured, and yet for- 
got everything. Each considered 
every fellow-captive exposed todeath, 
save himself. Like the selfish Nea- 
politans, who, when they see a neigh- 
bour borne to the grave, shrug their 
shoulders and cry,—‘ Salute a noi!” 
so did the Orleans prisoners, on 
losing an old companion, bury sym- 
pathy for others in congratulations 
at their own escape. 

It was early in a summer's after- 
noon when Madame de Charry, with 
Edmond, entered the cell whose old- 
est occupant and recognized pro- 
= was the Countess de Bohm, a 

ady who had once borne the hon- 
oured name of De Girardin. A large 
arty was assembled, and, save the 
ocality, the hour, and the absence 
of lights, there was little to distin- 
guish it from a party in the Chaussée 
d’Antin. Some were at cards; some 
were looking at pictures ; some were 
circulating scandal; and a few were 
sipping eau sucrée, heightened in 
flavour with a little capiilaire. Fran- 
cois Vouillon, the son of a chair- 
mender of Verdun, was there playing 
the guitar; his poverty had not 
saved him from suspicion of holding 
aristocratic opinions, nor had his 
misfortune procured for him any 
consideration from the aristocrats. 
He attended among them as a hired 
musician, and played for the dinner 
he could not purchase. The appear- 
ance of the new-comers interrupted 
the song ; for a shout of Vive le Roi! 
hailed the arrival of Edmond, and 
the most courteous welcomings that 
of his companion. M. de Bohm, who 
was attired in a flannel dressing- 
gown, and the only individual in the 
cell not in full dress, advanced to 
Madame de Charry, and gallantly 
kissed her on the brow. 

‘You are becoming Republican in 
your tastes,’ said that exquisite lady, 
as she pointed to the flannel robe de 
chambre. 

* Madame,’ said the count, laugh- 
ing, ‘I am twice as aristocratic as the 
Prince de Ligne, the very quint- 
essence of a knight and a nobleman. 
It is not two years since we visited 
him at Vienna, and he received the 
countess and myself in no other dress 
than his shirt !’ 

‘Oh! exclaimed all the ladies at 
once. 

‘It is true,’ exclaimed Madame de 
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Bohm, corroboratively ; ‘and yet 
short of the truth: he had one arm 
withdrawn from the sleeve, and 
within it he took my own and led 
me into the apartment of his young 
daughter-in-law ! 

It was within an hour of the even- 
ing period for locking up, when the 
wife of Balthazar entered the room 
with but scant attention to ceremony, 
and telling Edmond as she passed 
him that she had just well beaten 
her husband for his cruelty towards 
the ‘little king’ of the prison, she 
advanced towards Madame de Charry 
and whispered something in her ear. 
With all her courage the fair crea- 
ture slightly trembled ; but she arose, 
begged the Chevalier Fabien to play 
her cards, and promised speedily to 
return. An inquiring look was di- 
rected to her by all the company, 
but she gave no reply either by word 
or gesture. She left the cell, accom- 


anied by the gaoler’s wife and fol- 
owed by Edmond. The latter, in 


gees fear, saw her descend to 
the court-yard between two gens- 
d’arme. ‘The wicket was locked 
upon him, but from the window he 
beheld her rudely pushed into a 
building in which he knew the re- 
volutionary tribunal was wont to 
hold its bloody sittings. 

The ‘ little king’ burst into tears, 
a weakness of which he became half 
ashamed when he felt the arm of the 
gaoler’s wife passed round his neck, 
and heard words of condolence fall 
from the lips of the subduer of the 
prison tyrant. 

From this period they stood in 
utter silence for a quarter of an hour, 
at the end of which time they saw 
Madame de Charry brought out of 
the building and made to enter a 
cart, which was driven and backed 
up to the steps expressly to receive 
her. At the sound ofa broken glass 
and a child’s scream her face, pale 
and dignified, was turned to the win- 
dow, through which Edmond had 
thrust his head. She smiled with 


Cuap. IT. 


The Dean of St. Patrick’s has im- 
mortalized an Irish festival of the 
seventeenth century, by declaring 
that 
O’Rourke’s noble feast will ne’er be 

forgot, 
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the sweet smile ofa dying saint; and 
the radiancy of a martyr seemed to 
low around her as she pointed to 

eaven, and with her eyes still fixed 
on the boy uttered the words, ‘ Es- 
perance! Adieu!’ In another mo- 
ment the cart received two more 
victims, and with its load of cou- 
rageous misery soon after disappeared 
beneath the archway that led to the 
exterior of the prison. Before the 
chimes of the cathedral had struck 
the next quarter, three lives had been 
sacrificed, and Monsieur de Fabien 
had just won the game with his 
cousin’s cards. 

‘ Citizen Fabien!’ roared the voice 
of Balthazar at the door of the cell. 

‘May I not speak a word with 
Madame de Charry before you lock 
us up for the night ?’ said the che- 
valier. 

‘ The Citoyenne de Charry has been 
dead these ten minutes,’ answered 
the brute, with his usual bluntness ; 
‘and Citizen Fabien will never be 
locked up here again.” 

‘Bah!’ said the chevalier, who 
not only felt sick, but looked so. 

‘The authorities are at the door 
ready to read to you the decree which 
discharges you from custody. The 
tribunal is growing tender. They 
have demanded but three lives to- 
day. They can see no grounds for 
accusing you, and they have ordered 
the Citizen Edmond Thierry to find 
his way to his father—if he can. The 
ungrateful villain nearly pushed me 
into the moat, as I opened the wicket 
on the bridge to set him free.’ 

* Ladies and gentlemen,’ said De 
Fabien, who suddenly recovered both 
his courage and his colour, ‘ I wish 
you a good night, and luck like 
mine. J] am now eligible to the bals 
a la guillotine, for I have had a rela- 
tion who has been beheaded.’ 

‘Poor Madame de Charry!’ ex- 
claimed the ladies, as the tears ran 
down their cheeks with laughing at 
the chevalier’s drollery. 


Tue Mrppte. 


By those who were there and those who 
were not. 

Some such memories will cling for 
ever about the last of the great 
Euronean congresses, that of Vienna. 
It will be a costly reminiscence for 
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Europe as long as the world endures ; 
and no one is likely to forget the 
assembly of monarchs and statesmen 
which, after arranging the affairs of 
the universe, amused its leisure by 
enacting the French vaudeville of 
La Danse interrompue, and in the 
very middle of that ominously-named 
piece received intelligence that Napo- 
leon had escaped from Elba, and had 
thus interrupted their dance indeed. 

But we have nothing to do with 
the politics of the congress, and but 
little with the political personages 
whose mission there was to manu- 
facture, modify, or annihilate, king- 
doms and dynasties. That old song 
has been ‘set’ to every tune, and we 
trust we have melodies more at- 
tractive. 

Among the most useful of the 
personages who figured at Vienna 
during the celebrated period of 1814- 
15, there was none whose utility 
could be compared with that of a 
gay, gilded, and generous young 
Frenchman, who was known by the 
name of ‘the King of Good-fellows ’ 
He did not serve much, it is true, for 
the furtherance of political purposes ; 
but he was always indispensable, and 
never missing when a ball, a masque- 
rade, a concert, or a pic-nic, was in 
question, and some difficulty opposed 
its successful accomplishment. Little 
was known of him, save that he had 
been attached to the French legation 
in Lisbon. Riley, the famous gam- 
bler, declared, indeed, that he had 
given lessons on the guitar in Lon- 
don, and that he and his father had 

layed duets, under the patronage of 

anti, at the Pantheon. Two or 
three out of the dozen of Talleyrand’s 
discreet secretaries had some idea 
that he had suffered imprisonment 
when a child, and during the Reign 
of Terror. But whenever these mat- 
ters were alluded to, the Baron 
Thierry neither confirmed nor denied 
them: he was wont to say that his 
memories of the past were of a very 
unsubstantial nature, and that his 
designs for the present and the future 
were to make the most of all oppor- 
tunities and get a crown if he could, 
since one might, perhaps, be had at 
the mere cost of setting up a pre- 
tension to it. 

People laughed at the idea of 
Baron Thierry becoming a monarch. 
But at such mirth the baron assumed 
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a gravity that was very majestic, and 
looked like determination. 

‘ Who is that pretty child whom 
your majesty keeps so close to your 
side to-night ?’ said a lady to Thierry, 
at a ball given by Wellesley Pole. 
The lady was remarkable for her 
natural beauty and her bad taste. 
She wore her husband's ‘ garter’ as 
an ornament round her head, and 
Honi soit qui mal y pense glittered in 
diamonds upon her radiant brow. It 
was Lady Castlereagh. 

‘She is the half of an imperial 
princess, replied the baron, in a 
whisper ; ‘and she and I are charac- 
tersinaromance ofanhour. Watch 
us well, and you will see the 
dénouement.’ 

The baron had scarcely uttered 
the words when the lovely and child- 
less Czarina of Russia passed by his 
side. The empress paused for a mo- 
ment at an open window, and then 
stepped on to the balcony overlook- 
ing a handsome garuen. No one 
accompanied and no one followed 
her. The baron, however, occupied 
the centre of the window, and the 
angelic-looking child, at his bidding, 
passed on to the balcony and stood 
by the Empress Elizabeth's side. 
Lady Castlereagh, and some three or 
four persons, who were aware that 
Thierry was contriving something 
for the especial gratification of the 
ezarina, contrived to witness what 
passed, without appearing to do so. 

The scene that ensued was curious, 
touching, and rapid. The empress 
burst into tears, kissed the wondering 
angel with a fiery and uncontrollable 
emotion, and gazed upon her with 
an almost frantic look of mingled 
love, jealousy, and despair. The 
baron slightly coughed ; the empress 
re-entered the salon; and the spec- 
tators appeared unconscious of any 
thing but the imperial presence and 
the reverence due to it. Lady Cas- 
tlereagh alone heard her say to the 
baron as she passed, ‘Thanks for 
your courtesy, M. le Baron. Tell 
her mother I envy and forgive her.’ 

* Who és her mother ?’ asked Lady 
Castlereagh. 

* Madame Krudener, the mistress 
of the Emperor Alexander. The 
empress has just kissed her husband's 
child, and her heart is breaking that 
she is not the mother of it.’ 


The night that succeeded was & 
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brilliant one at the imperial palace 
of Austria. In a small room adjoin- 
ing the great gallery was assembled 
a strange group. A very handsome 
young man, in the costume and with 
the attributes of Jupiter, was walking 
to and fro, eating a slice of pine- 
apple, and declaring that the Count 
de Wurbna was mad. A somewhat 
older, but a fine-looking personage, 
easily recognizable as Mars, was lying 
on his back on the floor, and repeat- 
ing the declaration that De Wurbna 
was mad. ‘These two theatrical deities 
were, in their mortal positions, no 
other than Prince Leopold of Saxe 
Coburg and the Count de Zichy. 
De Wurbna was seated on a stool, 
but bending forward to tie his sandal. 
His dress, his lyre, and his insignia, 
told you at once that he was Phebus 
Apollo. There was nothing like in- 
sanity about him, but when he raised 
his head you were constrained to 
confess that there was something 
about him very unlike the lover of 
Daphne and Coronis. He wore a 
somewhat formidable pair of mus- 
tachios. However appropriate this 
adornment might be to the Apollo 
Cory bassides, who disputed the domi- 
nion of Crete with Jupiter himself, 
it little suited the fair son of Latona, 
the only one of all the gods whose 
oracles were in general repute 
throughout the world. Be this as it 
may, the Viennese Apollo, whose 
transcendent beauty had designated 
him as the only man who could 
fittingly represent the graceful god, 
stoutly refused to sacrifice his che- 
rished mustache. Madame de Wil- 
helm, the destined Venus of the 
tableaux vivans about to be repre- 
sented, had suggested that his head 
should be turned trom the spectators ; 
but the proud Minerva of the night, 
the Countess Rosalie Rzewouska (the 
original of M. Sue’s Fleur de Marie), 
declared that the suggestion lacked 
wisdom, and that, if adopted, Miss 
Smith, the daughter of the Admiral 
Sir Sidney, would spoil her Juno, 
and laugh outright, as she did at 
everything. 

‘I thought Thierry could do any 
thing,’ said Jupiter; ‘he engaged a 
fortnight ago to render De Wurbna 
reasonable.’ 

Apollo caressed his very objection- 
able hirsutory adornment, humming 
as he did it * Du, du, liegs't mir im 
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Herzen!’ He smiled as Mars as- 
serted that if Thierry had entered 
into any such engagement Apollo 
would be shaved, and the heathen 
goddesses be in raptures. The ubi- 
quitous and indefatigable baron had 
at all events done his best, but 
hitherto he had failed. At the 
eleventh hour, however, he thought 
of the claim he had upon the Empress 
of Russia, for whom he had contrived 
the strange gratification of kissing 
the daughter of her husband’s mis- 
tress. He boldly sought an audience, 
and stated the predicament into which 
he and the court players were thrown 
by the obstinate Apollo. The em- 
press had recourse to her sister of 
Austria, but the two imperial ladies 
knew not how to solve the difficulty. 
The emperor was called in, and the 
difficulty began to wear an aspect 
less redoubtable. 

The mythological deities were yet 
disputing in their luxurious green- 
room, when an officer of the Hun- 
garian guard appeared at the door 
and summoned De Wurbna to the 
imperial presence. The latter flung 
a cloak over his shoulders, and 
hastened to obey. 

‘My dear fellow,’ said the officer, 
‘you will not appear before the 
emperor with those mustachios ?” 

‘ Why not?’ said the son of Latona, 
who began to suspect a mystifica- 
tion. 

‘Because of yesterday’s decree, 
which ordered the entire guard to 
which we belong to be shaved.’ 

De Wurbna had already remarked 
the smooth lip of his Hungarian 
comrade, but still doubting, he left 
the room to attend on the emperor 
according to command. 

‘Tl wager a whole chest of Lata- 
kia,’ said Mars, ‘that this is a trick 
of Thierry’s devising. He is well 
named the king of good-fellows, for 
he knows how to meet every emer- 
gency. He deserves to get a crown 
in the general scramble.’ 

‘He is a good fellow,’ said Prince 
Leopold ; ‘but he is about as likely 
to get a crown as [ am.’ 

‘Who knows?’ said De Zichy, 
who cared little for crowns, and felt 
no envy at kings. ‘There may be 
half-a-dozen political earthquakes 
before another score of years have 
been added to the register; and 
another remodelling of kingdoms 
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may strangely affect the market for 
monarchs.’ 

In another moment Apollo en- 
tered, half-laughing, half-ashamed, 
but entirely shaven. ‘The emperor 
had really decreed that the guard 
should ground their mustachios, 
and De Wurbna had forthwith sub- 
mitted, and in his private quarters 
consummated the heavy sacrifice. 
The decree, however, which had 
been issued to please the imperial 
ladies, only endured foraday. It 
nevertheless served its purpose ; and 
never was such honour done to the 
diplomatic abilities of Thierry as 
when the mimic Olympus discovered 
that by his aid a king of men had 
subdued a refractory deity, and that 
the mythological tableaux were saved 
from shipwreck. 

The representation went off with 
extraordinary éclat. The only per- 
sons among the spectators who were 
not enraptured at the spectacle were 
the obese King of Wurtemberg, who 
was fast asleep in his chair, and who 
never awoke except at dinner-time ; 
his son the crown-prince, who was 
breathing out his soul in the ear of 
the young Duchess of Oldenburg ; 
and that youthful widow herself, 
whose eyes beamed with a lustre 
born not of the outward show, but 
of inward feeling. 

With these exceptions all were 
delighted; and when Thierry, in 
the intervals of the performance, 
took up his guitar and discoursed 
eloquent music, the entire audience 
declared that they had never heard 
80 exquisite a voice, nor ever seen so 
king-like a fellow. 

‘Was not our Minerva a very in- 
carnation of divine beauty and wis- 
dom ?’ asked-the Prince de Ligne 
(that emeritus of Mars and Venus) 
of Thierry, as the latter stood after 
supper gazing at the majestic 
Countess of Kzewouska, who had 
not yet laid aside the attributes of a 
character which were her own also. 

‘I know everybody and evéry- 
thing, but I neither know her nor 
anything of her; and yet they say 
that she is worthy of being the 
heroine of a romance. Tell me 
something about her,’ said Thierry. 

‘ The fair Pole,’ answered the gar- 
rulous old prince, as he helped 
himself to a more than modest por- 
tion of lobster-salad—he was famous 
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for eating gluttonously at other 
persons’ tables, and allowing nobody 
to eat at all at his own—‘the 
charming Pole is the daughter of the 
Princess Fanny Lubomirska, who 
resided in Paris when the democratic 
mania annihilated princesses and 
crushed public liberty. Rosalie, her 
little girl, was at the time five years 
of age, and her mother had no 
anxieties either for her or herself. 
She considered herself under the 
safeguard of her innocence, but that 
was poor protection for a solitary 
woman with a large fortune. She 
resided unsuspectingly at Paris; but 
private information soon rendered 
her an object of suspicion. She was 
accused of conspiring against the Re- 
public, dragged before the tribunal 
of blood, tried, condemned, and flung 
under the revolutionary knife,—and 
all within three days. 

‘Rosalie had been permitted to 
share her mother’s brief captivity. 
She fully shared her misfortunes 
also, for she was penniless ; adopted 
indeed by some unhappy female 
captive till the turn of the latter 
came to taste of death, but trans- 
mitted from victim to victim until, 
out of sheer pity, the widow of the 
gaoler of Orleans, named Bertot 
Harrewyn (her husband had been 
drowned by the mob for being sus- 
pected of aristocratic predilections), 
added her, a sixth child, to the five 
she already had to support upon the 
humble salary earned by her in the 
lowly office she held in the metro- 
politan prison. 

‘When the Empire reposed upon 
the bloody couch of the Republic, 


and announced that the Reign of 


Terror had ceased, the uncle of Ro- 
salie, Count Rzewouski, arrived at 
the Hotel Grange Bateliére, in Paris. 
His mission was, if possible, to dis- 
cover hisniece. For weeks he sought 
in vain to get possession of any clue 
likely to lead him to accomplish his 
designs. Every attempt was fruit- 
less, and he had reluctantly deter- 
mined upon leaving Paris. On the 
morning previous‘ to his proposed 
departure, as he was crossing the 
court-yard of his hétel, he was 
struck with the beauty of a young 
girl who was accompanying an old 
woman, both between them bearing 
a basket of linen. 

‘*What is your name, my pretty 
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child ?’ said the count to the little 
girl. 

«* Rosalie, sir!’ answered the latter. 

*‘*A pretty name, too!’ said the 
count, as he remembered it was that 
of his niece. ‘And you are helping 
your motber ?” 

** Well, I may call myself her 
mother,’ said old Bertot, ‘for I have 
been one to her these five years. 
But though I call myself her mother, 
she is in truth no daughter of mine. 
She is the child of a poor prisoner 
who was guillotined in the time of 
Robespierre.’ 

‘The count’s heart beat like a 
sledge-hammer. He had just strength 
to address a few words to the child 
in Polish; he had scarcely asked 
with a smile, ‘ Zy mowisz po Polsku ? 
when the girl began to weep. She 
threw herself into the arms of the 
count; and asked him to repeat the 
words again, for they reminded her 
of her mother and her mother’s 
voice. I need not tell you the issue 
of the meeting. The child was 
taken back to Poland, but the good 
Bertot and her family accompanied 


Cuapr. ITI. 


With the sun that set over the 
field of Waterloo went down, for a 
long season at least, the pretensions 
of parvenus to principalities. The 
gentlemen who had followed the 
fortunes of Napoleon became scat- 
tered like the generals of Alexander, 
without being able to retire like 
them upon independent sovereign- 
ities, to rear dynasties of barbaric 
splendour. Some went to Greece, to 
crush despotism; some went to 
Lahore, to aid it. A few, like 
Latour d’Auvergne, took to the 
Church; but, saving that portly 
person himself, none had the good 
luck to reach the archiepiscopate. 
Those who failed in procuring foreign 
service, and yet could not lay aside 
their propensity for killing, went to 
the East and practised as physicians. 
A dozen or two retired to their 
mative provinces, and, like Domitian, 
cultivated cabbages. While all the 
rest, who were absolutely fit for 
nothing and willing to do it, inun- 
dated England, and undertook the 
irresponsible office of private tutors ! 

There was one of the number, 
however, whose ambition was not to 
VOL. XL. NO. CCXXXVIII. 
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her. Of Bertot’s children the girls 
are well married, and the boys, after 
passing through the University of 
Wilna, have reached -good posi- 
tions in the army. That is one of 
them shewing his dagger to young 
Leon Jablonski. As for the re- 
covered Rosalic, she became a Rze- 
wouska through marrying her cousin, 
a Rzewouski; and she is now the 
queen of all beauties,—always ex- 
cepting la belle des belles, whom I 
have promised to meet on the ram- 
parts this very night.’ 

And the nonagenarian went through 
the snow to keep an assignation with 
a French waiting-maid, at which he 
caught a cold, which in three days 
deposited him in a bronze coffin and 
a marble tomb. 

Thierry stood by the burying- 
place as he heard of the return of 
Napoleon. 

‘Well, thought he, ‘there are 
no crowns to be had here. The 
kingdom of Good-fellowship is a 
sorry monarchy ; perhaps something 
may turn up under the Corsican !’ 


Tue Enp. 


be extinguished in that of the em- 
peror and his followers. With the 
world before him where to choose, 
he turned his steps to South Ame- 
rica, and went in search of a people 
who might be in want of aking. It 
was always his fortune, or mis- 
fortune, wherever such a servant of 
the people was required, to present 
his credentials only after the situa- 
tion was filled up. He was at Poyais 
just a week subsequent to the at- 
tainment of the caciqueship of that 


pseudo El Dorado by Gregor 
M‘Gregor. He was in Hayti when 


the garrison of St. Mare revolted 
against Christophe the king, and the 
citizens and troops of Cape Haytien 
invited Boyer to relieve them of 
royalty and the Marquises of Mar- 
malade! He heard the pistol-shot 
at Sans Souci which terminated the 
career of Christophe and his house, 
and he witnessed the abject submis- 
sion of the sable heir-apparent, who 
has not only since honoured Great 
Britain with his presence, but who, 
at the invitation of the law, sub- 
mitted, a year or two ago, to the rota- 
tory penalties and the weak gruel of 
se 
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Brixton for forgetting his royal dig- 
nity, and with it common humanity. 
The Haytiens were determined 
upon enjoying a republic and new 
rum, and no intrigue was successful 
that sought to impede either of those 
— propensities. The crown- 
seeker, disgusted with the bad taste 
of the dingy republicans, passed over 
to Mexico. Things were promising 
there to all adventurers but himself. 
Iturbide snatched an imperial crown 
from his hopes, if not from his hands. 
The wanderer, nevertheless, con- 
tinued to look about him, and the 
opening revolt at Soto la Marina 
against the new emperor was hailed 
in his secret thoughts as an avenue 
to a throne. He saw the fallen 
otentate, under the escort of General 
a; embark at Antiguo, near 
Vera Cruz, and with his family and 
followers sail in an English ship for 
Leghorn. With all his throne mania, 
however, when Iturbide returned in 
the following year (1824) to Mexico 
to be shot the night after his 
landing at Padilla, he could not 
help thinking, that if the republican 
government had awarded him twenty- 
five thousand dollars per annum, he 
would rather, with such a revenue, 
have risked European fevers at Leg- 
horn than have reigned in the quar- 
ter of the world where the bark 
grows that cures them. The Indian 
tribes of South America deeply de- 
clined him asa prince. The island- 
ers of the Southern Ocean laughed 
a negative in the face of the exag- 
gerated Ulysses, and dismissed him 
with a lap full of yams and a sentence 
of perpetual banishment. At length 
the erratic king-player fell among 
the Marquesas. The good-natured 
people were willing to make him what- 
ever he desired; and, in return for 
curing a great chief of a very serious 
complaint —the malady from which 
the physician of Richard the Third 
relieved his royal master by slaying 
‘Lady Anne ’—they really consti- 
tuted him king of one of their 
smallest islands, called Nebuhwa! 
But see what is human nature. 
The new king became speedily tired 
of his new dignity, and, after a brief 
and not inglorious reign, he abdi- 
cated with but little outlay of cere- 
mony. He embarked one night in a 
French vessel, one of those political 
appliances which is always sure to 
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find itself by accident wherever it 
has been ordered by design. His 
majesty’s subjects bore their loss with 
philosophy, and cared so little for 
dynasties that they did not seek for 
a successor. Some old South Sea 
whalers, however, shook their heads 
portentously, vowed that the fellow 
was a political agent, and that he 
would turn up again somewhere for 
the benefit of himself and his em- 
ployers. 

In the summer of 1839, a weary 
party of New Zealand travellers were 
on their way from Hokianga to the 
Bay of Islands. They were one night 
proceeding up the river in a canoe to 
a native settlement, where the foot- 
track to the Bay of Islands com- 
mences. They were drenched through 
with rain, and were desirous of find- 
ing food and shelter. 

‘ There is a light on that eminence,” 
said one of the party, an English 
medical man, to the natives in the 
boat. ‘Does any one live there ?’ 

The natives laughed, and said the 
light came from King Edmond’s 
palace. 

* Who is King Edmond ?” 

‘Not know. Frenchman. Not 
Wesleyan, not bishop’s man. Come 
from Sydney,’ were the four distinct 
replies received from the natives. 

‘From Sydney!’ said the doctor; 
‘then it is no other than Thierry. 
The fellow was there in °35 ; he pro- 


claimed himself ‘by the grace of 


God, king of Nebuhwa, and sovereign 
chief of New Zealand ;’ and he shewed 
documents to prove that he had the 
support of Louis Philippe and his 
Government. He drew upon the 
same French Government, and raised 
a considerable sum of money by the 
sale of the bills, which were dis- 
counted by some funny people, con- 
sidering they came from Aberdeen ; 
and which, on being forwarded to 
their destination, were, as might be 
expected, returned dishonoured. 
Nevertheless, with the proceeds he 
got together a body of retainers, 
chartered a ship, and came over to 
Hokianga.’ 

* What did the resident say to it” 
asked a young engineer of a native 
at his side. 

‘What resident speak, Mister 
Charlton? He no speak, he go mad ; 
Church missionaries go madder, and 
chiefs maddest of all. Write to 
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queen ; queen speak. New Zealand 
chiefs all independent. King Thierry 
no king. Church missionaries al- 
most mad like chiefs, cause Thierry 
speak Hokianga land belong to 
him ! 

‘No wonder! said the doctor; 
‘ his majesty declared that the Church 
missionaries had sold it to him years 
before for twenty tomahawks.’ 

After some further discussion upon 
this strange personage, the travellers 
agreed to make for his island palace 
and ask hospitality. Leaving two 
natives in charge of the boat and 
luggage, under the guidance of the 
other two the English travellers 
made their way, with difficulty, over 
stumps of trees and decayed logs 
to the royal residence. On reaching 
the palace they found, to their dis- 
may, that it had nothing to distin- 
guish it from the huts of the natives, 
save one solitary glazed window. 
At the back there was a hole which 
served for a door; a Kawri board 
was fastened against it, and to this 
the four travellers applied their 
knuckles. They had not long to 
wait; the board was removed by an 
ill-dressed man of perhaps fifty years 
of age, who welcomed them into a 
tolerably neat kitchen, well-warmed 
by a blazing fire. To an inquiry as 
to whether they could see the baron, 
he announced himself as baron and 
sovereign chief of New Zealand ; re- 
iterated his welcome, introduced them 
to his wife, who confidently believed 
that her husband was a sovereign, 
because he had told her so twenty 
times a-day for the last three years; 
and, finally, asked them if they were 
fond of music ? 

The guests pleaded guilty to the 
taste, but confessed at the same time 
that they were exceedingly hungry. 

‘You shall have all we possess,’ 
said the ex-king of Nebuhwa. 
‘Kitchen, added he to his consort, 
‘get the bread, and bring the Bee- 
thoven.’ 

‘The queen took the loaf and the 
duet out of a large fish-kettle that 
lay in one corner of the apartment. 
The king placed upon the table a 
guitar, four pewter plates, a violin, 
and a piece of cheese. Their ma- 
jesties dispensed their hospitality 
with much grace, a quality that is 
seldom wanting where there is good- 
will. They apologized for the ab- 
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sence of wine, spirits, and beer, but 
praised the virtues of the water of 
Hokianga. The beverage having 
been duly poured out in horns, and 
each guest supplied with cheese and 
bread, her majesty, at a signal from 
the king, who had assumed the violin, 
took up the guitar, and, in a minute, 
they were deep in the melodious 
mysteries of Beethoven. That Titan's 
music on the guitar was something 
of an anomaly ; but the truth is, that 
the lady’s copy was written for the 
piano, and it was her German in- 
genuity that had adapted it to the 
only instrument she possessed. The 
guests had long terminated their re- 
past, and ventured, as the duet pro- 
ceeded, to make an occasional re- 
mark, which, however, was speedily 
hushed by the chef d’orchestre, who 
would tolerate no commentaries while 
so splendid a text was being inter- 
preted. The duet was finished, but 
to be recommenced; detached pas- 
sages were repeated over and over 
again ; and the guests meanwhile were 
awed into absolute silence by the 
look, speech, and action of their host. 
It was a singular exhibition in a sin- 
gular locality,—Beethoven in New 
Zealand, and free-born Englishmen 
subdued at Hokianga by the des- 
potism of a French monarch in a 
foreign territory. 

* Kitchen,’ said the monarch, ‘ put 
the duet and the bread—no, the 
bread is all gone, so much the better ; 
but put the duct into the fish-kettle.” 

‘You play superbly, baron,’ said 
one of the four travellers, who was 
willing to acknowledge the talent 
of their eccentric but kind-hearted 
host. 

‘ Sir,’ said the sovereign chief, ‘ it 
is impossible to play ill on such an 
instrument as this. I adore my wife, 
love my subjects, but I venerate my 
violin.’ 

‘He’s caught heathenism, and 
worships his fiddle, whispered young 
Charlton to his neighbour; a taci- 
turn, but observing missionary. 

‘This violin, sir,’ resumed the 
baron, ‘ has seen as many lands as the 
Wandering Jew. It had been all 
over the world before it got into the 
hands of Platt, and it has been all 
over the world since it left them.’ 

‘And who is Platt?’ asked Tom 
Griffiths, the very short, very thin, 
and very taciturn missionary. 
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‘Platt, sir,’ said the baron, ‘ was 
one of the first violin-players in 
England ; but he was afflicted with 
modesty, and, consequently, is known 
only to his friends. He led your 
Duke of Cumberland’s private band 
at Kew, when it had an European 
reputation for excellence. I wish I 
were as rich a duke, and possessed as 
great a maestro di capella. 

The baron proceeded, then, to en- 
large upon his position and prospects; 
entered into discussions upon his 
rights, and pronounced himself a 
sterling king in spite of Lord Stanley, 
the British Queen, or the English 
ministry. To hear him speak of his 
people, his dominions, religious toler- 
ation, the rights of man, and the 
duties of monarchs, one might have 
concluded that he really was a re- 
cognized sovereign, with an actual 
kingdom, with a people to protect, 
parties to reconcile, a faith to uphold, 
and responsibilities to oppress him. 
Beyond his musical instruments, his 
solitary duet, and his fish-kettle, he 
scarcely can be said to have had at 
the moment a single possession in- 
contestably his own. 

As the party of travellers, after 
sleeping a night in the hut, were 
proceeding on the following morning 
to their boat, they severally expressed 
their opinions of their singular host. 

‘ He is a warm-hearted, hospitable 
fellow,’ said one. 

‘Takes a survey capitally,’ said 
young Charlton, the engineer. ‘ He 
shewed me a design for his intended 
capital city, drawn by himself.’ 

*I don't know much about his 
kingdom,’ remarked Tom Griffiths ; 
‘but he is handsome enough and 
clever enough for a king. He re- 
minds me of what Justin says of 
Hiero of Syracuse, Nihil ez regium 
deesse, preter regnum  videretur. 
What do you say, doctor ?’ 
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‘I? Why, that the baron has an 
eye to something desperate, and bores 
you to death with Beethoven.’ 


Four years after, a solitary English 
traveller, named Horace Charlton, 
was standing in the centre of a wide 
district near where the last-men- 
tioned guests had spent a summer 
night in 1839. He was apparently 
in search of some locality, and two 
chiefs were closely watching him. 
A couple of Wesleyan natives were 
not far off. They were assisting him 
in making a survey for a road. 

‘There used to be a hut on that 
hill in the distance,’ said he at length 
to one of the chiefs. 

‘King Thierry’s hut,’ said both the 
chiefs at once. 

‘True,’ answered the engineer. 
‘Why is it no longer there ?” 

*‘ Zealanders’ gods are not sleeping,’ 
said one of the chiefs. ‘ Thierry and 
his priests were cruel to the people; 
the island spirits told us in our dreams 
to punish him. We burned the hut 
down last moon.’ 

‘And Thierry and his wife ?’ 
asked the astounded engineer. 

‘The good lady perished in the 
flames. But the people from the 
other side of the island saved King 
Thierry.’ 

‘Ah! exclaimed Charlton, partly 
relieved, ‘ what are they going to do 
with him ? 

‘ Oh, nothing!’ cried the two chiefs, 
somewhat eagerly. 

‘ The Government will not let the 
people keep him a captive.’ 

‘The Government can’t get him,’ 
said one chief. 

‘And the tribe haven't got him,’ 
said the other. 

‘Why, what have they done to 
him ?’ 

‘Hm!’ growled the elder chief of 
the two; ‘they eat him!’ 












HOPE AND MEMORY. 


WO spirit-voices sighed upon the air,— 
‘Oh, love us! part us never! We are fair 
Only together! Fondly would we fling 
Our clasping arms about thee still, and cling 
Like gentle parasites that round thy lot 
Entwine their mingling blooms: then part us not! 


For we are patient slaves, twin-born; our fate 

Is still upon thy steps to watch and wait, 

And o’er thy path to hover! Drear would be 
Its course, but for the chequered tracery 

Our light wings weave, as o’er thy changeful way 
With shade and sunshine tremulous they play. 


One flits before, yet turning to thee oft 

With gay and beckoning gesture, whispers soft 
Of many a goodly, many a glorious thing 

She sees far onward,—one, slow following, 
With sad and patient smile unto her breast, 
Gathers the flowers thy hasty foot hath prest ; 


And warms them there until each flower receives 
A soul —a spirit through its withered leaves, 

To breathe undyingly around thy heart 

A silent fragrance. Scattered far apart 

Its treasures lie, until the Joved, the fair, 

The lost, are bound in one pale garland there ! 


We are thy friends, companions, through the day ; 
By night, though sleep forsake thee, we will stay ; 
Thou shalt not miss her with her dreams, for we 
Will sit and tell thee many a history, 

And sing thee songs of soothing. ‘Then alone 
Arose, methought, the voice of sadder tone :— 


‘Oh, love us! love my sister best ; her strain 

Was caught from heav’n, and bears her there again. 
Her lot, her place, are with the blessed ; still 

Their angel-harpings on her accents thrill ; 

Still towards their source her visions mount and yearn : 
IT am of dust, and unto it return. 


My looks are fixed upon the ground ; they cling 
With timid trust to each familiar thing ; 

My voice is but an echo, ling’ring on 

Round some old temple whence the gods are gone. 
Thou will not, therefore, scorn me? Listen! She, 
The Bird of Heaven, hath borrowed notes from me!’ 


Then warbled that clear voice, ‘ An endless sigh 
My sister’s song would be, but ere it die 

I blend my utterance with every strain, 

And whisper, ‘ All that hath been, comes again.’ 
IT commune with her till her voice, her tone, 
With all their sweetness, pass into my own. 


She gazes on me till her features take 

A smile of life and promise for my sake, 

And soft and gleaming o’er my features lies, 
Caught from the tearful shining of her eyes, 

A rainbow-glory ; we would mingle ever 
Within its light. Oh, love us! part us never!’ 
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PHONETICS. 


THE daughters of Pelias, we are 

told, thinking that it would be 
very nice if their old father could be 
made young again, without a word of 
apology cut him into fragments and 
boiled him up in a caldron, just to 
see what would come of it. Nothing, 
however, did come but a kind of 
horrible soup. 

These young ladies were the pro- 
totypes of Messrs. Pitman and Ellis, 
the ingenious inventors of the ‘ Pho- 
netic System,’ and apostles of the 
‘Spelling Reform ; and it must be 
owned that the moderns do not 
yield to their classical originals, 
either in the dogmatic precision with 
which they lay down what the sub- 
ject which they take in hand ought 
to be, or in the uncompromising 
spirit with which they set about 
making it so, or in entire disregard of 
the question whether the reformsthey 
propose to effect are not inconsistent 
with the principles and conditions on 
which the object of them depends for 
existence. Your true enthusiastic 
Doctrinaire disdains to consider such 
trifles as the laws of nature, whether 
organic or spiritual ; human feelings, 
customs, and prejudices, go for 
nothing with him ; still less does he 
condescend to calculate whether the 
advantage of his amendment will 
compensate for the inconvenience of 
change, or the returns be equal to 
the outlay. Pelias ‘ought’ to be 
made young; the English language 
‘ought’ to be written phonetically ; 
and therefore about it without 
delay. 

The mysterious inscription which 


excited so much astonishment in the 
Strand about a year ago, intimating 
that No. 344 was the ‘Ofis’ of the 
Fonetic Nuz, probably conveyed to 
most of our readers their first inti- 
mation of the existence of the Great 
Phonetic Movement, and of the fact 
that a considerable number of her 
Majesty’s subjects indulged in the 
apparently harmless luxury of 
writing, printing, and reading Eng- 
lish by means of a new alphabet and 
a new system of spelling. The 
school, however, had been founded 
some time previously—indeed the 
publication of a newspaper* for its 
especial use implied as much — and 
it has now attained a popularity and 
spread to an extent which, though 
they will astonish no one who re- 
collects such names as Joanna South- 
cote, Thom, or Mormon Smith, and 
such things as the earthquake panic 
and galvanic rings, yet make it worth 
while to devote a few pages to a 
serious consideration of the matter. 
There is a very numerous class of 
half-educated, novelty-seeking, and 
somewhat self-satisfied individuals, 
who are sure to be caught by the 
specious appearance of a proposal 
like the present, and who seize with 
delight an opportunity of at once 
exercising their ingenuity, making 
themselves a little conspicuous, 
shewing their independence of cha- 
racter and contempt of prejudice, 
and adding another to the thousand 
proofs of their superiority to their 
ancestors ;} this class, which the 
cheap press of modern times enables 
the promotersof any plausible scheme 





* As this journal is now defunct we need not say much about it. 


Besides being, 


of course, the ‘ organ of the Spelling Reform,’ it advocated ‘ Progress’ and Education, 
and talked ‘ Liberal’ politics. Among the many cool assumptions (by the way) of 
the party calling itself by that name of Liberal (not the least of which is the appro- 
priation of the title), must be reckoned their pretence of being the champions of the 
cause of education against the Tories, which they always talk of as though it were an 
universally admitted fact. Ifa return could be made of the political opinions of all 
the founders and supporters of schools and colleges, past and present, in the British 
isles, we fancy it would tell a very different tale. To be sure your Whig talks about 
it a good deal the most. 

+ Among the believers in phonetics, whose adhesion cannot be accounted for by 
placing them in the above category, are Dr. Latham, who has written two letters in 
the Atheneum for February 1849, and three in the Educational Times for May, 
June, and August, 1849, in support of the scheme; and the author of an article in 
the Westminster Review for April 1849. It is not often that men of this stamp care 
much for any crotchets except their own. Phonetic writing, however (though not 
this particular form of it) is an old crotchet of Dr. Latham. 
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that admits of being called a reform 
to get at easily, will always furnish 
a certain amount of believers and 
followers to anybody who thinks it 
worth while to seek them: but un- 
doubtedly the principal cause of the 
temporary success (as it must, com- 
paratively speaking, be called) of the 
present agitation is to be attributed 
to the personal character of its ori- 
ginators, the energy and devotion 
with which they carry it on, and the 
great care and completeness with 
which their system is composed. It 
is evidently the work of accomplished 
men, thorough believers in their own 
invention, and as likely, perhaps, to 
draw water in a sieve as anybody 
now living. Looking at all these cir- 
cumstances in connexion with the 
natural proneness of mankind to 
amuse themselves about the details or 
application of any ingenious in- 
vention, and to take the foundations 
of it for granted, the amount of 
popularity which has been attained 
by Phonetics is perhaps not more 
than might have been expected. We 
must say, however, that Mr. Ellis’s 
assertion that ‘ 100,000 copiz’ of pho- 
netic publications are now disposed 
of ‘per anum’ (a statement which 
the reader may translate as he thinks 
roper) is altogether incredible, un- 
ess we are to reckon as a separate 
phonetic publication each copy of a 
number of little explanatory hand- 
bills, sold at the rate of six or more 
for a penny, under the title of 
Penny Packets. 

But it is time that we should give 
the reader who is still antiquated 
enough to require such information, 
some notion of what the ‘ Spelling 
Reform’ really is, and on what 
grounds its adoption is urged. Mr. 
Ellis is the principal literary cham- 
pion of the phonetic cause, and his 
Plea for Phonetic Spelling is appa- 
rently the authorized exponent of his 
case to the exoteric world; we shall, 
therefore, take this work as our 
text-book, referring, however, occa- 
sionally to other publications of the 
school, which we presume, if not 
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actually from the hand of the same 
writer, contain, at all events, repre- 
sentations of his views and argu- 
ments by which he is willing to 
abide. 

In looking over this Plea, the first 
remark of the student (which he will 
find occasion to repeat about once for 
every page) will be, that it affords a 
striking illustration of the truth of 
the observation that Rhetoric is one 
of those Arts which come best by 
Nature, and that its most telling 
tricks are used far more frequently, 
and far more effectively, by those 
who have only eagerness and self- 
reliance for their prompters, than by 
the most accomplished professors of 
the science of persuasion. Listen to 
an enthusiast endeavouring to con- 
vince the world that his own peculiar 
hobbyhorse is a thoroughbred Ara- 
bian. He will unconsciously exem- 
plify twice as many of Aristotle’s 
stock of ivéyuiuara as anybody 
would dare to avail himself of in 
cold blood. How he will exalt the 
importance of his own grand plan! 
how he will misstate and omit the 
objections to it! how cleverly he 
will contrive to hook it on to some 
question of great and universal im- 
portance, so as to gain for his ‘ little 
bark’ the advantage of ‘ pursuing 
the triumph’ of the thundering 
three-decker ! 

Mr. Ellis really abuses these pri- 
vileges of the hobbyhorseman ; but 
we will not dwell at present on the 
complaints which we are entitled to 
make on this subject. Contenting 
ourselves, therefore, with protesting 
that the ‘ heteric objections to pho- 
neticism’ which the author undertakes 
to state, and then proceeds to demolish 
with such complacency, ate not our 
objections, or at any rate not a fair 
representation of them, and that the 
facts respecting the great irregularity 
of the present spelling, which he 
proves with such a vast array of 
tables and calculations, are facts 
which we are ready to admit without 
any proof at all, being particularl 
obvious and undeniable,* we will 


* Although we do not care to criticise minutely the tables and calculations above 
referred to, because whether they be accurate or not the facts which they profess to 
prove must of course be admitted, yet we must warn the reader-that he cannot rely 
implicitly on them; Mr. Ellis is too eager to prove his case to be quite fair, and often 


counts the same objection two or three times over in different forms. 


For instance, 


in the tables shewing how many different ways there are of expressing the same 
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proceed at once to the root of the 
matter. 

The foundation on which the pho- 
netic system mainly rests is this 
dogma,—that it is inconsistent and 
absurd that a written language should 
do anything but represent accu- 
rately the sounds made in speaking 
that language; because, as Dr. 
Latham concisely puts it, ‘alpha- 
betic writing has only one function, 
namely, to represent. This position 
being admitted, it is not difficult to 
shew that the existing orthography 
is very far from performing that 
‘function ; and in order the more to 
overwhelm it with ridicule and in- 
famy, it is invariably spoken of as if 
it were a code deliberately composed 
in its present form by a set of idiots 
who intended it to be purely phonetic, 
but from ignorance and stupidity 
made it what it is) Thus Mr. Ellis 
says, ‘even its most determined sup- 
porters allow that it was intended 
to be alphabetical’ (Plea, p. 11). 
‘ The present alphabet, considered as 
the groundwork of a system of ortho- 
graphy in which the phonetic prin- 
ciple prevails, is an entire failure’ 
(p. 25). ‘The heteric fancy for 


using o and u [in women, busy] to 
express our sound of i, és very singular’ 


(p. 32). ‘It would have shown much 
more wisdom in the person who first 
chose the spelling ésland if he had 
adopted the orthography éghland, as 
the word is pure Anglo-Saxon,’ &ce. 
‘Another learned Theban, whose 
mind was bent on his own Beeotia, 
treated us to the magnificent ortho- 
graphy riyme, &c. (p. 93). 

Dr. Latham, in his letter mentioned 
above, talks in the same tone. ‘ To 
mix up etymology (he says), and to 
give the history of a word as well as 
its sound, is no proper function. On 
the contrary, it is an intention which 
can only be fulfilled at the expense 
of the representation,’ &e. ‘To dis- 
tinguish between similar words, and 
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to give fixation to a language, are 
equally irrelevant intentions, founded 
upon the notion that there are so 
many ambiguities and obscurities m 
the spoken language as to render a 
special apparatus of conventionat 
rules in spelling indispensable,’ &c. 
From all this it is concluded that 
it is only a return to just principles 
and practice to discard altogether 
this arbitrary code, and adopt a 
system of spelling which shall be 
purely and simply a representation 
of sounds. For this purpose it is 
necessary, in the first place, to have z 
new alphabet ; for the old one is so 
anomalous and unsymmetrical, pre- 
senting on the one hand severaé 
ways of writing down similar sounds, 
while on the other hand there are 
many more vocal and consonantal 
sounds in the language than it 
possesses single vowels and conso- 
nants to typify, as to be quite inad- 
missible into the pure and simple 
temple of regenerated English. A 
new alphabet Messrs. Pitman and 
Ellis, in the years 1843 to 1847, 
accordingly composed and perfected, 
having a separate type for every 
distinct vocal and consonantal sound, 
and one only ; and they propose that 
English words should in future be 
written by means of this alphabet, 
with reference only to their sounds, 
‘from which it will follow that 
the letters in a word will determine 
the sound of a word, and the 
sound of a word will determine its 
letters, with mechanical certainty.’ * 
This they call Phonetic spelling ; 
the old system is branded as the 
Heteric. Henceforth every one who 
knows how to pronounce a word 
will know how to spell it; and every 
one who sees how a word is spelt 
will know how to pronounce it. 
This sounds plausible and ingeni- 
ous; but a little consideration will 
shew that the whole scheme is based 
on an entire misapprehension of the 


sounds in heteric spelling, we find, 1. that ow sometimes stands for wu, as in bellows 
(which Mr. Ellis treats as though it should be pronounced dedlus, which it certainly 
should not be) ; 2. that ws sometimes stands for simple 8, as in bellows ; 3. that w is 


sometimes mute. 


Thus this single redundant w does duty three times over. 


This 


way of counting is ingenious, but not original; it is a plagiarism from the sailor’s 
wife, who had to account for the appearance of a little stranger only three months 


after her husband’s return from a five years’ voyage. 


‘It’s all right, Bill,’ she said. 


‘You see there’s been three months of days, that’s three; and three months of 
nights, that’s six; and three months you’ve been back, you know !’ 
* See Part II. of the Penny Packets, sold at the Phonetic dépdts. 
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real nature of the case. The plan 
is, in fact, as it has been well de- 
scribed, one ‘for the speedy and 
effectual abrogation of the English 
language,—an expression at which 
Mr. Ellis is not a little angry, and 
says, ‘for abrogation, read preserv- 
ation’ (Plea, p. 65) ; nevertheless, he 
himself describes it in another place 
as one which will ‘ revolutionize the 
whole of our literature’ (p. 82), 
which comes to pretty nearly the 
same thing. 

Now, to begin at the beginning, 
What zs the English language? The 
English language, like all other lan- 
guages sufliciently civilized to have 
a literature, is, as now existing, two- 
fold; there is spoken English and 
written English. Whether the writ- 
ten English originated in an attempt 
to represent spoken English pho- 
netically or not, is an_ historical 
question which, whatever its im- 
portance, cannot affect the fuct above 
stated. 

A written word, we say, is a fact 
and a thing, just as much as a spoken 
word is a fact and a thing. The 
written English language is now, and 
has been since its birth, a distinct 
existing Entity, quite independent of, 
however closely allied with, the 
spoken English language; it would 
remain exactly what it is if all man- 
kind were to be henceforth deaf and 
dumb. It is quite conceivable, nay 

robable, that a complete written 
anguage might have been composed 
(though, of course, it would not have 
been alphabetical), if mankind had 
never had the gift of speech at all. 
This being the case, a written lan- 
guage must, like every other reality, 
be governed by its own laws, or by 
none; it must grow and vary in its 
own way, or not at all. It has its 
history, its use, its meaning, just as 
much as the spoken one; it is not 
(nor ever was, from the moment it 
began to exist) merely the shadow of 
the other; it is something else, and 
something more. The fact that our 
language is in its origin phonetic, 
has, we repeat, nothing to do with 
the question, and affords no reason 
for urging that therefore we ‘ ought’ 
to write phonetically now ; the pro- 
posal, in fact, involves just such a 
practical bull as M. Ledru Rollin 
made in one of his too-famous cir- 
culars, when he said that the Re- 
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ublic having originated in a Revo- 
ution, the Government of France 
ought thenceforth to be conducted 
on Revolutionary principles; i.e. that 
resistance to authority was to be the 
basis of authority. 

Is it possible that a language 
can exist as a literary language 
which has no literary standard of 
correctness? We affirm that it is 
impossible, and that such a condition 
is inconsistent with the laws of its 
being. Certainly there never yet 
was a language both written and 
spoken of which the written was the 
slave of the spoken; if one is to 
be the slave of the other, we should 
rather propose that the positions 
should be reversed, for a written 
language is decidedly more fixed and 
permanent iz iis nature, and admits 
of being ascertained more distinctly 
than the spoken language; indeed 
we would seriously recommend this 
amendment to Mr. Ellis. If he must 
have some reform, if writing and 
speech must of necessity be merely 
the reflexion of one another, let him 
commence an agitation for a graphic 
reform, and invite the world to pro- 
nounce English as ii is written. The 
arrangement is in theory more rea- 
sonablethan his phonetic proposal,and 
just as likely to succeed in practice. 

As soon as a language has obtained 
a literary existence, we say it is sub- 
ject to a literary standard of spelling, 
just as much as a spoken language is 
subject to a vocal standard of pro- 
nunciation. The principle under 
which it began, whether phonetic or 
ideagraphic, was a scaffolding merely 
from which to launch it into inde- 
pendent existence; and to talk as Mr. 
Ellis does of our present orthography 
being ‘an utter failure,’ because it 1s 
not strictly phonetic, is just as ab- 
surd as it would be to call such 
words as rumble, bang, splash, &c. 
utter failures, because, though ori- 
ginally imitative, they are now only 
conventionally significant sounds. 
Perhaps a reference to the case of 
proper names will illustrate our po- 
sition better than anything else, al- 
though what we say of them is true 
of all words whatever. Mr. Ellis is 
particularly severe on such a piece 
of hetericism as that Mr. ‘ Tirit’ (for 
instance) should spell his name Tyrr- 
whitt. ‘The only answer to this is, 
that such is his name. His spoken 
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name is TZirit, his written name is 
Tyrrwhitt ; his written name is no 
more ‘ Tirit,’ than his spoken name 
is Jones. If there were no such 
thing as written English, he would 
have nv written name; but there is 
a written English, and he has a writ- 
ten name; it is Tyrrwhitt: it is a 
fact, and there is, or should be, an 
end of the matter. But facts go for 
nothing with an enthusiast; it is, 
nevertheless, just this incapacity to 
recognize and submit to facts which 
makes the difference between a use- 
less visionary and a useful reformer.* 

It will be said that the above po- 
sitions are mere assertions unsup- 
ported by proof. They are, how- 
ever, we believe, positions which 
most people who consider steadily 
the real nature of language will 
admit to be correct. It is evident 
that they lie at the root of the 
whole question, and that, unless they 
can be controverted, the entire su- 
perstructure of phonetics must fall 
to the ground. Dr. Latham sees 
this clearly enough, and he accord- 
ingly asserts positions directly con- 
tradictory of ours. In his first-letter 
to the Atheneum (before cited), we 
find him saying, that the objections 
on the matter of theoretical pro- 
priety are referable to the following 
heads :— 

1. The value of the present ortho- 
graphy in distinguishing by spelling 
words which, although different in mean- 
ing, are identical in sound. 2. The 
value of the same as indicative of the 
etymological origin of words. 3. The 
value of the same in forming a standard 
of language. Each of the three func- 
tions is incompatible with a true notion 
of the real office of an alphabet. This is 
to represent the language to which it 
belongs, taking it as it is, and attempt- 
ing no secondary or subordinary effects. 
To talk about there being a written lan- 
guage and a spoken language, is to talk 
of there being two sorts of men, real 
and painted; or men in the flesh and 
blood, and men in pictures. There is 
but one reality ; the duplicate is merely a 
representation. This representation may 
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be good or bad; i.e. an alphabet may 
represent a language, just as a portrait 
may represent a face, well, indifferently, 
or not at all. To ensure its doing the 
first, it should be made to keep to the 
representation alone ; to ensure its doing 
the third, it should be made to repre- 
sent and do something more. And this 
is what is done in English. 

1. Two words are alike in sound but 
different in sense. To express this dif- 
ference we make a distinction in the 
spelling, although it was unnecessary in 
the speaking, and so conceal the like- 
ness ; just as if, in order to distinguish 
two Dromios from one another, we put 
a different colour on their portraits. 
Whatever else may gain by this, the re- 
presentation of the language, the proper 
function of an alphabet, loses. 2. Again, 
we spell a word like city with c, al- 
though s (sity) would have done as 
well. By this we get a certain fact made 
somewhat clearer than it would have 
been otherwise ; namely, the fact that 
the English city is connected with the 
Latin civitas. The price we pay for this 
is the addition of a redundant letter. At 
present I am only writing in the way of 
illustration ; i.e. to shew that our pre- 
sent alphabet aims at objects other than 
the simple representation of a language. 
I therefore abstain from further re- 
marks ; my wish being to give promi- 
nence to the fact, that alphabetic writing 
has only one function; namely, to re- 
present. To mix up etymology, and to 
give the history of a word as well as its 
sound, is no proper function. On the 
contrary, it is an intention which can 
only be fulfilled at the expense of the 
representation; just as a portrait that 
should attempt to give a family pedigree 
as well as a likeness (family or not), 
would be something other than a true 
portrait, and by no means an improve- 
ment on one. 


We can only meet these repre- 
sentations by a direct denial of their 
correctness. We are not very par- 
tial to arguing by means of meta- 
phors and similes, because they sel- 
dom run on all-fours; but we have 
no objection to adopt Dr. Latham’s 
figure of the portrait, for it is a good 
one, and exactly proves what we 
have been saying. Granting that 


* Mr. Punch, whose sense of the ludicrous has led him to cut some jokes on the 
phonetic system in general, describing it as ‘ originally invented by Winifred Jenkins, 
and carried to its greatest height by Jeames, with the able assistance of Yellowplush 
and Pitman,’ yet admits that its introduction in the case of some proper names would 


be desirable. 


And yet it is more obviously (though not more truly) absurd in these 


cases than in any other ; but a little liberal prejudice obscured his reasoning powers 
for a moment ; the desire to have a sneer at what he chooses to connect with ‘ aristo- 
cratic humbug’ was too strong for him.—See the Number for 24th February, 1849. 
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writing was originally a picture of 
speaking, what then? A picture, 
when it is made, is thenceforth an 
existing independent thing: there 
was before only one thing, the man; 
now there are two things, the man 
and the picture. Because the picture 
was originally intended to be like the 
man, is that a reason for keeping it 
like the man; touching it up, and 
altering it day after day, as the man 
grows uglier or handsomer? Cana 
picture long exist under such con- 
ditions? Will it not inevitably be 
spoiled? From the moment the pic- 
ture has begun to de, it and the man 
are distinct ; from that moment each 
begins to change and grow old, in 
obedience to the laws of its own na- 
ture, and not in imitation of the 
other. If after a certain lapse of 
time the picture is no longer a re- 
semblance, and it is thought neces- 
sary (for any reason) to have a re- 
semblance, a new picture must be 
made: but we are not now consider- 
ing whether such a necessity has 
arisen, but the truth of the position, 
that it is the nature of the picture to 
keep like the original, and that it 
does not ‘perform its functions’ un- 
less it keeps like the original. Such 
is not its nature, and such are not its 
functions : it has no functions to per- 
form, unless natural life and growth 
can be so called. Dr. Latham should 
have taken rather the simile of the 
reflexion of a man in a mirror; it 
would have suited his line of argu- 
ment better; but it would have been 
entirely inapplicable to the case of 
language, for his own view of the 
present condition of English, or, if 
not that, a reference to any of the 
symbolic languages, is a sufficient 
proof that a written language is ca- 
pable of existing, and does actually 
exist, independently of the spoken 
language. 

Although Mr. Ellis occasionally 
loses sight of the real nature of his 
own ‘ Revolution,’ let us endeavour 
to consider steadily its true character 
and necessary results. There is to 
be no standard of correct writing, it 
is said; that a written word should 
be anything but a reproduction, by 
means of phonetic letters, of the 
sound made by the writer in pro- 
nouncing the same word, is de- 
nounced as a monstrous absurdity. 
A writer is to disregard all literary 
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authority, and to do nothing but to 
analyse his own accents, else his 
spelling will not be phonetic. Now, 
let anybody ask himself what chance 
a language has of subsisting in any 
purity which is to be dealt with in 
this way? It is proposed to reduce 
the English language to the stage at 
which that of the Cannibal Island- 
ers and other savages, whose words 
have been merely jotted down by 
missionaries and travellers, now is, 
viz. a mere imitation of sounds, hav- 
ing no existence apart from those 
sounds; and not only reducing it to 
that stage, but keeping it there : for 
although the Caffres and Bushmen, 
as soon as they have a literature, 
will assuredly (unless there be Pit- 
mans and Ellises in their land also) 
have a literary language obedient to 
a literary standard, we, although we 
have, or used to have, a literature, 
are, it seems, not to have a literary 
language. 

Do what you will, you will never 
get anything to ive upon principles 
and by means of forces external to 
itself. Whether it be a plant or a 
constitution, a language or an old 
gentleman, it matters not; it must 
live by its own life or be lifeless. 
Phoneticism is in principle an at- 
tempt to make written English live, 
not by its own life, but by the life of 
spoken English ; it is, therefore, in 
principle false and contradictory, and 
by necessary consequence impossible 
in practice. If Mr. Ellis points to 
his 100,000 copies of phonetic pub- 
lications, and to his list of ‘ phonetic 
corresponding societies,’ as a proof 
that in practice, at least, phoneticism 
is not impossible, we answer, that 
these afford no proof of real life. 
Phoneticism is still in the hands of 
its authors and of those who claim, as 
reflected light, part of the fame of 
its authors as its first supporters and 
propagators; enthusiasm, vanity, pre- 
judice, call it what you will, are en- 
gaged in maintaining, in what is in 
reality a soulless model, the appear- 
ances of vitality; but it is but a 
galvanic motion that can be im- 
parted, and as soon as the master has 
left off applying the battery, and the 
pupils have got tired of their play- 
thing, it will tumble down again, a 
mere inanimate lump of vowels and 
consonants. It will never be able to 
go alone. 
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We have hitherto endeavoured to 
consider the principle of phonetics, 
as laid down and asserted by its 
champions, singly and in the ab- 
stract; but so impalpable and con- 
tradictory is it, that it is no easy 
task to fix the attention on it steadily; 
and often while fancying we were 
contemplating its nature and conse- 
quences, we have found that the 
phantom had altogether slipped 
away, leaving a very different pro- 
position inits place, which, not being 
demonstrably impracticable and ab- 
surd, can stand up to be looked a 
little more in the face. It is probable 
that many members of ‘ phonetic 
corresponding societies, who fancy 
they are worshipping the true divi- 
nity, are in reality prostrate at the 
feet of this intrusive idol; for it is 
evident from more than one passage 
in his writings (as we have already 
hinted) that even Mr. Ellis himself 
occasionally falls into a similar mis- 
take. 

The changeling proposition to 
which we refer is this; not that there 
should be no literary standard, but 
that there ought to be a new one; 
or, to resume Dr. Latham’s metaphor, 
that the time is come to paint a fresh 
picture. 

A few quotations will soon shew 
that it is a change of this nature 
that has been present (though un- 
detected) to Mr. Ellis’s mind, while 
he has believed himself to be ad- 
vocating the cause of phoneticism 
pur et simple; and that, provided 
the new standard is to be of his own 
making, he has contemplated such a 
state of things with considerable com- 
placency. He now appears no longer 
as the assertor of the liberties of the 
people against orthographical tyran- 
ny in general, but merely as the 
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founder of a new dynasty, which is 
in principle and may become in 
practice just as tyrannical and ar- 
bitrary as the old. For instance, at 
the very outset, is not his alphabet 
itself a piece of dictation? Why is 
anybody to adopt it rather than set 
about inventing one for himself ?* 
Why should we be obliged to take 
letters ready made any more than 
words? But letting that pass, and 
granting him the privilege of making 
our alphabet for us, at least he should 
stop there and leave us to spell for 
ourselves according to our own pho- 
netic views. See, however, how 
royally he again interferes with our 
liberties, and prescribes for us the 
course we must freely follow :—‘ We 
instituted many experiments. We 
began, as was most natural, in at- 
tempting to furnish the most ac- 
curate representation we could pro- 
duce of the familiar conversational 
style of speech. After several ex- 
periments, we decided that this should 
not be adopted, as it was too vague 
and unpleasant ;’ and after some con- 
sideration, we are told that his ma- 
jesty ‘was led to adopt the stiff 
rhetorical pronunciation as the stan- 
dard by which to regulate our spell- 
ing.’ * We have at length arrived at 
a system of using phonetic spelling 
which is satisfuctory to ourselves, and 
of which we hear remarkably few 
complaints.’ 

Why should anybody complain of 
it, unless human instinct was long- 
ing for an authority on which it 
could rely ? 

In the process of time, as our cha- 
racters become more and more familiar 
to the eye, we expect that these com- 
plaints will become less and less, and 
that our orthography will be adopted, 
not on its own authority (he adds, how- 








* Messrs. Pitman and Ellis’s alphabet is, perhaps, as complete as it is possible 


that such an alphabet should be; we are far from wishing to depreciate it; on the 
contrary, we look on it as quite a monument of patient analysis and linguistic science : 
but it is decidedly inadequate to express correctly all the sounds made in English 
speaking ; the vowels in particular, though there are sixteen of them, are obviously 


insufficient. For instance, we find the o in the verb to produce, and the ow in own, 
expressed by the same type (see the Spelling Reformer, No. I. p.5). It would seem 
that objections of this kind have been pressed upon Mr. Ellis; his answer is, that 
* experience has proved that it is sufficient for all the purposes claimed for it, and that 
it imparts a good pronunciation.’ (Penny Packets, Part V.) This is another in- 
stance, in addition to those in the text, of the naive manner in which Mr. Ellis every 
now and then gives up his whole case ; he forgets that according to his principles an 
alphabet cannot be practically sufficient unless it is absolutely complete ; and that it 
is not likely that deliberately laying down a wrong pronunciation can impart a good 
one. 
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ever, to save his principles), but because 
it is found the most desirable. 


So Napoleon was elected Emperor 
of France by universal suffrage. 

In the meantime it is, of course, to be 
expected that many other printing-offices 
besides our own will be used for phonetic 
printing, and in these, various styles of 
spelling will be adopted. For instance, 
in the American newspapers printed in 
phonotypes we meet with spellings which 
would not be tolerated in England. But 
by this concurrence of different ortho- 
graphies we expect ultimately to arrive 
at a round, smooth, and pleasant system; 
as when stones are rolled on in the cur- 
rent of a river they lose their rough 
edges and distinctive forms.— Plea, p. 
126. 

This is, plainly, altogether an aban- 
donment of the phonetic principles ; 
instead of an assertion of the abso- 
lute liberty of the subject, we are 
presented with a congress of sove- 
reigns making mutual compromises 
and trafficking away the indepen- 
dence of their people without con- 
sulting them. 

Again, when undertaking to dis- 
pose of the following objection, which 
he put in the mouth of a hetericist, 
that ‘phonetic pupils, spelling as 
they pronounce, would spell very 
variously, and uniformity of spelling 
would cease,’ Mr. Ellis gives the 
following curious and remarkable 
answer. First, he says,— 

We havereceived letters from all parts of 
England, Scotland, Wales, Ireland, and 
America, in phonetic spelling, and find the 
real points of difference very small indeed 
[if this be so, it can only be because the 
authority which he claims as been ac- 
cepted}. And it must be recollected (he 
continnes), that this diversity will be al- 
most confined to manuscript. Printers’ 
readers will correct the spelling according 
to the most approved standard of pro- 
nunciation, as exhibited in proper pro- 
nouncing dictionaries.* 

This is again simply giving up the 
whole position. These standards of 
pronunciation (so called) would ob- 
viously be literary standards—written 
books; there is, then, to be a reference 
to authority in the matter. What! 
refer to a mere image ; copy a copy, 
when we have the original at hand ? 
Why should a man take his spelling 
from a dictionary ? [ie is to spell as 
he pronounces ; you have told him so; 
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dictionaries have nothing to do with 
it; one of the great blessings of the 
phonetic system is, that everybody 
who knows how to pronounce a word 
knows how to spell it. Are these 
your revolutionary principles? Up 
with the barricades, we want a 23d 
of June here! 

Although, strictly speaking, we 
are not called upon to make the 
defence of our present orthography 
against any other given orthography, 
as such a change, the mere substitu- 
tion of a new code for the old, is not 
in terms proposed by the advocates 
of the Spelling Reform; yet as it is 
the only result which Mr. Ellis, 
supposing he were allowed to have 
every thing his own way, could, from 
the nature of things, produce ; and, 
moreover, as it is probably the result 
which in reality most of his followers 
look to, whenever they deliberately 
look to any at all, we will say a few 
words on the subject. We may now 
descend from the region of definitions 
and abstract principles: this change 
does not involve a contradiction in 
terms, it is to be considered as a prac- 
tical question; first, whether it is 
worth bringing about ; and, secondly, 
whether it is possible to bring it 
about. To the consistent phoneticist 
we need only observe that the new 
code, when created, and however 
created, would be as arbitrary as the 
old; but to the hetericist still faith- 
ful to his allegiance, but whose be- 
lief in the divine right of A the 
Great, and the Prince Royal little a, 
and Bouncing B the Grand Vizier, 
and the other potentates of the Des- 
potism (absurdly called the Republic) 
of Letters, has been a little shaken 
by the insidious whispers of the re- 
volutionary agents, we will propose 
one or two questions. 1. By whom 
is the code to be composed? 2. By 
what authority is it to be promul- 
gated and enforced? 3. How long 
is it to last? Who is to say when 
it shall be renewed? And even if 
distinct and satisfactory answers could 
be given to these (which are indis- 
pensable preliminaries), we should 
still decline having anything to do 
with introducing (or rather attempt- 
ing to introduce) such a change our- 
selves, and advise our readers to 
follow our example, simply because 


* Penny Packets, Part V. 
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it is from its nature impracticable. 
You can no more change a nation’s 
language than you can change a 
nation’s character or constitution, all 
in a lump: none of these things can 
be dealt with by abrogating the old 
by proclamation, and bringing in the 
new full grown and complete in all 
its branches ; it may look very pretty, 
but it will want one indispensable 
quality —Jlife. The experiment has 
been tried in politics more than 
once, but always with the same in- 
evitable result —ridiculous failure. 
No change can really take place in 
a language, written or spoken, ex- 
cept in the way of growth and de- 
velopement according to its own con- 
ditions, and by the force of its own 
internal energies. Mr. Ellis per- 
ceives and expresses this truth clearly 
enough with respect to spoken Eng- 
lish :—-‘ We feel,’ he says (‘ whether 
justly or not is another question),* 
that it cannot be all pure convention; 
that the stamp of nature is upon it.— 
Plea, p. 13. Strange that he should 
not have felt that this is just as true 
of the written English! Ifthe Tree 
of the British Tongue has grown up 
irregularly, so much the worse; if 
you wish to see it otherwise, you 
may do something by training its 
twigs into a straighter direction for 
the future; but you will not mend 
matters by cutting it down and 
planting the most symmetrical of 
Maypoles in its place. The tendency 
of its growth for the last 300 years 
has been towards simplification ; not 
very rapidly, it must be admitted, 
and with two or three anomalous 
exceptions, but on a general view 
certainly in that direction; and any 
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one who thinks proper may do some- 
thing towards encouraging that ten- 
dency by adopting every change 
which, from time to time, presents 
itself, or even, if he will, by originat- 
ing such as, from time to time, the 
genius of the language seems to 
warrant ; but more than this he can- 
not do, the inexorable laws of the 
universe are against him; and if he 
attempts more, he will most assured- 
ly, whatever his talents, his know- 
ledge, and his energy, and however 
great the number of followers that 
these may temporarily gather round 
him, meet with the fate of all his 
fellows in failure, mortification, and 
oblivion. 

Among his answers to the objec- 
tion that the confusion and uncer- 
tainty of heteric spelling would be 
intolerable, Mr. Ellis makes the 
countercharge that the spelling of 
one word in sixty of the English 
language is uncertain under the pre- 
sent system, and that it is a mistake 
to believe in the fixity of our present 
heteric orthography (Plea, p. 27); 
from which he infers that we have 
no right to make any objections to 
his scheme on similar grounds, as we 
should be no worse off in that re- 
spect under the new régime than 
under the old. 

This, we must say, looks very like 
what used to be called ‘ cavilling ;’ 
it is with difficulty that we can be- 
lieve that Mr. Ellis is himself con- 
vinced by his own argument. It is 
an entire misrepresentation to say 
that the spelling of all words which 
may properly be spelt in more than 
one way, such as chemist, chymist, 
is uncertain ;{ the road to a place is 


* This parenthesis is characteristic of the Doctrinaire. He is not quite sure but 
what there ‘ ought’ to be a universa) language ; constructed on scientific principles, 


of course. 


+ At p. 115 ofthe Plea, Mr. Ellis, with singular inconsistency, admits the force of 
these last objections :— ‘ No power,’ he admits, ‘is likely to effect such a change but 


the power of habit acting through a long space of time.’ 


‘ The change from the heteric 


to the phonetic style of printing may, and probably will, be so gradual as scarcely to 
be perceptible.’ What can this mean? If ever there was a change abrupt, sudden, 
and complete, it is the proposed change from heteric to phonetic writing. Does Mr. 
Ellis intend that people should begin by writing one word in a thousand phonetically, 
and the rest heterically ; then by degrees one in 999, one in 998, and so forth? The 
flow of the phonetic tide over the land may be gradual, as it has been, and as its ebb 
will be: but the change to phonetics by any individual cannot be gradual ; it must be 
a revolution, not a reform. 

} The list which Mr, Ellis quotes and adopts from Worcester’s English Diction- 
ary (see Appendix to the Pled) of words spelt in more than two ways by different 
authorities, is abominably unfair. Many of the words, as cymar, sheik, are not 
English words at all ; and several varieties of spelling are given which no one would 
think of using. Ribbon and riband may both be lawful, but who would think of 
using ribband or ribbin ? 
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not uncertain when there are two 
known paths equally convenient 
leading to it; it would be uncertain 
if there were no path, and nobody 
could tell how to get there cxcept 
by making a long calculation and 
taking observations with map, sextant, 
and compass for himself. A man is 
not left in uncertainty when he is told 
he may write with propriety either 
chemist or chymist; but it is to leave 
him in woeful uncertainty to tell 
him, There is no right way of writing 
the word at all—find out for yourself. 

As to there being now no fixed 
standard of orthography, it is true 
that none has been directly revealed 
from Heaven, or fixed by an Act of 
Parliament,—but it exists ; Mr. Ellis 
himself and every other educated 
man in the country possesses it, and 
that is enough. 

Having thus shewn that the pho- 
netic reform in its pure state is abso- 
lutely false and self-contradictory in 
principle (professing as it does to 
deal with a literary language in a 
way inconsistent with the conditions 
of existence of a literary language), 
and that in the very modified form 
of a proposal for reforming our 
spelling it is quite impossible in prac- 
tice, we need not spend much time 
in considering the list of advantages 
which Mr. Ellis promises from its 
adoption,—seeing that it cannot be 
adopted. We will, however, for the 
amusement of our readers, quote a 
few of his sentences in further con- 
firmation of the remark which we 
have already made about Natural 
Rhetoric. Since the days of the 
Great Twalmley we seldom remem- 
ber to have met with more monstrous 
instances of that common weakness 
which the Greek could describe in a 
word, but for which we require a 
sentence,—zAaZérsic, the tendency to 
attach undue importance to one’s 
own favourite subject. 

John Bull, ‘with all thy faults, 
thou canst not be accused of being a 
Doctrinaire: it is useless in this 
country to urge a change or a reform 
merely on the ground of theoretical 
completeness or consistency ; it must 
be shewn that some practical good 


* See the prospectus of the Phonetic News. 
+ At all events, there would be no more certainty than there is at present ; and 
‘if there could be a doubt as to the spelling of a single word when no doubt was felt 
as to its pronunciation, it would be a blot in the system of writing employed’ 
(Plea, p. 38). 
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will result from it. It was not likely 
that some scores of millions would 
submit to a complete overthrow 
of one of their most deep-rooted 
practices, merely for the beaux yeua 
of Messrs. Pitman and Ellis; it was 
necessary to connect the proposal 
with some object of practical interest. 
Education at once suggested itself— 
Enlightenment—Propagation of Use- 
ful Knowledge ; they have something 
to do with reading and writing, and 
make a capital cry; and so we find 
it proclaimed (and no doubt with the 
most perfect self-deceived sincerity) 
that the cause of Spelling Reform is 
inseparably connected with that of 
education, and that it is, in fact, ‘the 
sole means of making the education 
of the poor in this country possible !!” 
‘What the invention of printing was 
to the middle ages, says Mr. Ellis, 
‘ the introduction of phonetic spelling 
will be to the present day. ‘This is 
the great, the noble, the holy cause 
in which we are engaged.’ Again: 
‘Five million Englishmen cannot 
read ; eight million Englishmen can- 
not write. Why?’ Perhaps you 
may be simple enough to answer, 
* Because they have not been taught ;” 
but, bless you ! that is not the reason. 
It is, ‘ Because it is as yet impossible 
to tell the sound of any English word 
JSrom its spelling, or the spelling of 
any English word from ts sound. 
Till this difficulty is removed, the 
education of the poor is physically 
impossible !!" However, we need be 
under no apprehensions for the fu- 
ture: ‘ Phonetic spelling will remove 
all difficulty, by enabling dny one who 
can speak English to read English 
with ease in a month!!’* Again: 
* Hetericism renders the task of learn- 
ing to read hateful, unpleasant, and slow 
Phoneticism renders it delightful to 
teacher and learner, and rapid of per- 
formance’ (Plea, p. 75-6), &e. 

It cannot be necessary to answer 
in detail these monstrous exaggera- 
tions ; but we will just observe, with 
respect to learning to read, that if 
the Ellisian code of spelling were 
the law and custom too of the land 
to-morrow, it would be, in fact, 
nearly as unphoneticf as the present 
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to the whole of the unlettered popu- 
lation of Scotland and Ireland, and 
at least nine-tenths of that of England, 
and that, therefore, this ‘ difficulty’ 
would not be ‘removed,’ and the 
‘education of the poor’ would re- 
main (according to Mr. Ellis) as 
‘physically impossible’ as it is at 
present ; and with respect to learning 
to write, that under the same code 
people would, in point of fact, learn 
to spell just as they do at present,— 
viz. empirically and by rote. There 
is more truth than is generally sup- 
posed in the observation of Dogberry, 
that ‘to write and read comes by 
nature ;’ it does now, and would 
under the new system. There is 
barely one man in a hundred, even 
among the educated classes, who pos- 
sesses that power of watching and 
analysing spoken sounds which would 
enable him to spell accurately upon 
any phonetic principle, however well 
devised ; and that one man, after he 
had once settled to his own satisfac- 
tion how to spell a given word (a 
task at least as laborious as that of 
learning how to spell a word as we 
now do), would ever afterwards write 
it not phonetically (¢.e. with reference 
to its sound), but by rote and un- 
consciously ; and the other ninety- 
nine would (as we do now) simul- 
taneously, and without conscious 
effort, acquire and acquiesce in the 
spelling which they found used by 
others. Is it not too absurd to find 
a man, who has learnt to read and 
write himself, and who knows that 
everybody above the rank of idiot, 
and even miiny idiots, can be taught 
to read and write too, speaking of 
those arts as ‘the most difficult ofall 
human attainments,’* and of ‘ the 
difficulty of learning the separate 
meanings of ninety thousand sym- 
bols?’ (Plea, p. 53.) We do not 
learn them, they ‘come by nature ;’ 
reading and writing ‘ grow with what 
they feed on,’ and whatever the sys- 
tem of spelling, the actual state of 
things will be nearly the same,— 
namely, he who reads or writes but 
little will only be able to read and 
write imperfectly, and he who reads 
and writes much will be able to do 
so perfectly. We do not believe, in 
spite of Mr. Ellis and Dr. Latham’s 
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alleged ‘ proofs’ of the contrary, that 
were the phonetic system now in full 
force there would be any perceptible 
difference, fairly attributable to that 
cause, either in the number of per- 
sons taught to read and write, or in 
the proportions in which correct 
reading and writing would depend 
upon facility empirically acquired,— 
at least, not among those who know 
the language already ; to a foreigner, 
endeavouring to learn to speak it 
from books alone, it would, probably, 
be some assistance. And this re- 
minds us that one of the arguments 
seriously advanced in favour of pho- 
netics, and particularly enlarged upon 
in the article in the Westminster 
Review to which we have already 
referred, is that their introduction 
will hasten the arrival of the period 
when English shall be the universal 
language of the globe. We only 
hope that everybody who adopts 
phoneticism on this ground will at 
the same time begin to be economical 
in the use of fuel; for it has been 
calculated, we believe, that all the 
known coal-fields in the world do 
not contain more than enough for 
the consumption of two or three 
thousands of centuries. 

There is not a house in England 
which ought not, on Mr. Ellis’s prin- 
ciples, to be pulled down and rebuilt, 
for there certainly is not one in 
which an architect could not suggest 
some improvements, both as to sym- 
metry and convenience ; in fact, the 
public—that part of the public, we 
mean, which is respectable enough 
to own messuages and tenements— 
has reason to be thankful that Mr. 
Ellis does not follow the profession 
of building with more substantial 
materials than words. Only fancy 
what an awful visitation he would 
be to a quiet old gentleman, whose 
house was not exactly square :— 

‘ Sir, your house is not square ; it 
isan absurdity. Houses are intended 
to be square; until your house is 
square, to roast a leg of mutton in it 
properly is physically impossible. I 
must pull it down immediately, and 
rebuild it in accordance with my own 
views of what is proper.’ 

‘ But the inconvenience ?’ 

‘Nonsense, that is only your 


* A hyperbolical expression of Mr. R. Edgeworth’s seriously adopted by Mr. Ellis, 
who has no notion of joking on so ‘holy’ a subject. See p. 57 of the Plea. 
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fancy! There will be no incon- 
venience ; on the contrary, you will 
find the proceeding rapid and de- 
lightful. 

‘ But then the expense ?” 

‘Expense! there will be no ex- 
pense,—at least, none that you will 
feel. While your house is down 
you will not want to give so many 
dinners, you know.’ 

‘But how am I to know that I 
shall be any better off when you 
have made all these alterations ?’ 

‘Sir, I have proved it, demon- 
strated it—on paper. See, here are 
my plans and estimates.’ 

* But I like my old home as it is.’ 

‘Sir, you are a bigoted, stupid 
obstructive ; and it is plain from 
what you say that you hate the poor, 
and have no true feeling for art.’ 

In the midst of his vast schemes 
for ‘ revolutionizing English litera- 
ture’ and regenerating mankind, we 
every now and then find Mr. Ellis 
altogether shifting his ground, and 
talking of the Spelling Reform as 
merely a device for fucilitating the 
teaching to read. This is quite a 
different question. Phonetics may 
be or may not be the readiest way of 
teaching English; but that is quite 
apart from the consideration of what 
Unglisk shall be. Both Mr. Ellis 
and Dr. Latham affirm that it can 
be proved that children can be taught 
to read and write English better by 
first teaching them phonetics and 
then heterics, than by beginning at 
once with the latter. If so, let them 
be taught so by all means; it is a 
practical educational question, to be 
solved by those who have practically 
to educate, and into which we do not 
intend to enter, except so far as to 
observe that we cannot attach much 
importance to the experimental proofs 
adduced, because it seems scarcely 
possible to try the experiment fairly. 
At any rate, we must decline to ac- 
cept conclusions, unless drawn from 
a far wider field of observation than 
appears to have hitherto been ex- 
amined. For, first, we believe that 
all who have been concerned in 
teaching agree that there is a re- 
markable difference in the readiness 
with which children acquire reading, 
even where in intelligence and in all 
other circumstances there is appa- 
rently the greatest equality; and, 
secondly, if there is anything which 
VOL. XL, NO. CCXXXVIII. 
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more than any other thing contri- 
butes to the rapid advance ofa pupil, 
it is the amount of interest in that 
advance felt by the teacher ; and we 
can well imagine the difference be- 
tween the styles in which a phone- 
ticist (however desirous to be fair) 
sets about his experimental teaching 
of heteric and phonetic reading : the 
one languidly, contemptuously, with 
a secret (though unacknowledged) 
wish that he may fail; the other 
with eager interest, and a strong de- 
sire to succeed. We shall not con- 
sider that we have any proofs worth 
attending to on this subject until the 
experiment has been tried, in the 
first place, far more extensively than 
it has yet been tried; and, in the 
second place, by teachers who look 
upon phonetics as a humbug, as well 
as by teachers who look upon heterics 
as an antiquated absurdity. But 
whatever the result of such experi- 
ments, they will not affect the point 
which we have been considering, nor 
the conclusion which we think we 
may say we have proved,—namely, 
that the proposed Phonetic Reform 
is false in principle and impossible in 
practice. 

Lastly, we beg to assure Mr. Ellis 
and his friends, who brand us and 
the like of us with the titles of 
obstructionists, advocates of heteric 
absurdities, &c., that the irregularities 
of English spelling afford us no par- 
ticular pleasure, and are looked on by 
us with no particular affection. If 
we write ‘a spade’ a spade, it is only 
because it 7s a spade: we.should be 
glad if it were otherwise: but the 
fact is so, and we submit. 

If we have not bandied any com- 
pliments with Mr. Ellis, it is because 
nobody who is in earnest does so 
with his adversary ; and we are not 
in the habit of tilting at a man unless 
we sincerely believe that he deserves 
to be knocked over. We must, how- 
ever, in justice to ourselves, say, that 
we shall have been greatly misun- 
derstood if any of the preceding ob- 
servations lead to the impression that 
we desire to set Mr. Ellis down either 
as an ignoramus or an impostor. A 
mischievous enthusiast we do hold 
him to be, but the praise of learning 
and labour no one can deny him; 
unluckily, they only serve to make 
him more mischievous. We have 
already suggested what is the class 
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out of which the phonetic converts 
are chiefly made, but we have no de- 
sire to speak of them disrespectfully : 
on the contrary, many of them be- 
long to a body which must have the 
sympathy and good wishes of all. 
Anybody who will stand for half-an- 
hour at the door of Mr. Pitman’s 
phonetic dép6t in Queen’s Head Pas- 
sage, and mark the character of the 
people who go in to make purchases, 
will see that they are for the most part 
those intelligent, but half-educated 
artisans and mechanics, in whom the 
thirst for knowledge burns, perhaps, 
more fiercely than in any other 
ranks, whether above or below them. 
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It is lamentable to see these men, with 
but little time and little money to 
devote to intellectual and literary 
pursuits, wasting that little upon a 
delusion which will cheat them of a 
year or two's toil and then leave 
them in the lurch, without having 
done them any good, or given them 
anything of which they can make 
the slightest use. It is for this cause 
that we have undertaken to accelerate, 
so far as in us lies, the decease of 
Phonetics, which otherwise would 
have been suffered to live their day, 
and depart in the course of nature, 
without any molestation from us. 


THE MODERN ORATOR.* 


j ESSRS. Aylott and Jones have 
4tL established a strong claim upon 
the gratitude of all to whom the 
cause of English literature is dear. 
They have come forward in a very 
spirited manner to save from obli- 
vion some of the brightest flowers 
in the whole garland of English elo- 
quence. In The Modern Orator, com- 
piled under their auspices, we have 
collected within a moderate compass, 
not specimens only, but the very 
cream of all that Chatham, Sheridan, 
Burke, Erskine, and Fox, ever ad- 
dressed to either House of Parlia- 
ment. ‘The speeches of each states- 
man, moreover, are prefaced by a 
short sketch of his life; while ex- 
planatory notes enable the reader 
fully to apprehend both the general 
drift of the several orations that 
come before him, and the particular 
points which, in the progress of his 
argument, the speaker has contrived 
either to achieve or to miss. It is 
impossible to overestimate the value 
or importance of such a publication. 
While it brings within the reach of 
thousands, knowledge, from which, 
without some help of the sort, they 
must have been entirely shut out, 
it supplies the more fortunate few 
with a manual, easily referred to, 
and just sufficiently extensive to re- 
call to their recollection whatever, 


in this department of literature, an 
educated man would be loath to for- 
get. No doubt there are fuller bio- 
graphies extant of all the great men 
referred to here. And the intrinsic 
worth of these must remain to the 
end of time precisely what it was 
when each first came under the 
scalpel of the critic. But experience 
has long ago shewn, that biographies 
continue to be popular in an inverse 
ratio to their bulk ; because you can- 
not for ever keep alive the literary 
appetite that gulps down a couple 
of quartos, or half-a-dozen bulky 
octavos, at the outset. Look at Tom- 
lin’s Life of Pitt, Lord Holland's 
Memoirs of Charles James Fox, and 
Moore’s Life of Sheridan. (Who that 
has not passed his grand climacteric 
ever thinks of referring to these, 
except for a purpose?) And even 
Prior's Life of Burke, though com- 
paratively a recent publication, lives 
but in the memory of a passing ge- 
neration, and will soon take its place 
on the top-shelves, among the books 
‘which no gentleman’s library ought 
to be without.’ Messrs. Aylott and 
Jones have, therefore, done good 
service, both to the memory of the 
glorious dead and to the taste and 
political education of the living. 
They have embalmed, so to speak, 
the rich imagery, the terse argu- 


* The Modern Orator. Being a Selection from the Speeches of the Earl of 
Chatham, Sheridan, Edmund Burke, Lord Erskine, and Charles James Fox, with 
Introductions and Explanatory Notes. In 2 vols. 8vo, London: Aylott and Jones, 
Paternoster Row, 
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ment, the glorious declamation of 
the former, in a shrine which, being 
accessible to all, has a good chance 
of commanding the devotion of true 
worshippers to the end of time; 
while before the living age, they 
bring models of imitation, which as 
they may be studied without fatigue, 
and remembered in their just propor- 
tions, so they cannot fail of giving a 
bias to the tastes, and strengthening 
the reflective powers, of the young 
and the ardent of many generations. 

Chatham, Sheridan, Erskine, 
Burke, F’ox—what a galaxy of illus- 
trious names! Whig though they 
be (with the exception, at least, of 
Burke, and he was a Whig at the 
outset), it is impossible not to feel 
when we come into their presence 
that we are indeed standing upon 
holy ground. But why should our 
spirited publishers stop there? Has 
not England produced another Pitt, 
attaining, even in his youth, to higher 
eminence than his father succeeded 
in making at mature age? Are 
Canning’ssilver tones forgotten? Has 
Wilberforce quite passed from men’s 
memories ? or Huskisson, or Scott, or 
Murray, or ‘Thurloe? And might 
not passages of surpassing power and 
interest be culled from the speeches 
of still earlier statesmen—such as 
Hyde, Falkland, Hampden, Cecil ? 

Perhaps this hint of ours may not 
be thrown away. The firm which 
has dared to put forth these two 
volumes, cannot fail of meeting with 
such encouragement as shall lead to 
more. And then, without doubt, 
the same judgment and skill which 
have been brought to bear upon the 
present selection, will find scope and 
room enough to disport themselves 
on another. 

The first of the great men with 
whom Zhe Modern Orator deals 
was born in St. James's parish, West- 
minster, on the 15th of November, 
1708. His grandfather, when Go- 
vernor of Madras, had purchased for 
20,400/7., a diamond, which was long 
considered the largest in the world ; 
and subsequently sold it to the Re- 
gent Orleans, on account ofthe King 
of France, for 135,0007. Thus en- 
riched, he became the proprietor of 
a handsome estate near Lostwithiel, 
in Cornwall, which he bequeathed, 
together with a considerable portion 
im money, to his son Robert. Of 
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this Robert, by Harriet Villiers, 
sister to the Earl of Grandison, 
William Pitt, afterwards Earl of 
Chatham, was the second son. 

William Pitt was sent at an early 
age to Eton, where he greatly dis- 
tinguished himself, and became a 
favourite both with the masters and 
his schoolfellows. Among the lat- 
ter, he seems to have associated 
chiefly with George, afterwards Lord 
Lyttelton; Henry Fox, afterwards 
Lord Holland ; and Henry Fielding. 
He entered Trinity College, Oxford, 
as a gentleman commoner ; but never 
took a degree. An attack of gout in 
early life induced him to quit the 
university, and to seek in travel 
through France and Italy the health 
which had been seriously impaired. 
After his return, he obtained a com- 
mission in the Blues, and in Feb- 
ruary 1735, took his seat in the 
House of Commons as member for 
Old Sarum. He at once, and with- 
out any apparent effort, made his 
presence felt in the great council of 
the nation. <A strikmgly handsome 
figure, a dignified and graceful man- 
ner, a voice full, rich, clear, and sin- 
gularly ficxible, supplied all that is 
wanting to complete the exterior 
graces of an orator; and neither the 
style nor the matter of his speeches 
disappointed the expectations which 
these outward signs might have 
stirred. Butler, in his Reminiscences, 
says of Lord Chatham, that ‘ his 
lowest whisper was distinctly heard ; 
his middle tones were sweet, rich, and 
beautifully varied ; when he elevated 
his voice to its highest pitch, the 
house was completely filled with 
the volume of the sound.’ 

His great forte, like that of his 
immortal son, seems to have been 
‘invective, the force of which was 
much enhanced by the lightning 
glance of an eye which few could 
bear when turned upon them without 
shrinking. 

He delivered his maiden speech in 
parliament on the29th of April, 1736, 
when Mr. Pulteney, then Paymaster 
of the Forces, moved an address of 
congratulation to George II. on the 
marriage of Frederick prince of 
Wales with the Princess Augusta of 
Saxe Gotha. To our less courtl 
ears, there is a tone of too aaa 
adulation about this speech, which, 
however, the editors of The Modern 
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Orator have, with great judgment, 
preserved. And as it lauded the 
prince on account of his many vir- 
tues, among which dutiful obedience 
to his royal father was not forgotten, 
the royal father, who hated the royal 
son consumedly, never forgave the 
insult. The young statesman was 
most unceremoniously deprived of 
his cornetcy of Horse, and went, as 
in duty bound, into violent opposi- 
tion. As a matter of course, the 
dutiful Prince of Wales took to his 
arms the man whom the king his 
father delighted not to honour. Mr. 
Pitt was appointed Groom of the 
Bedchamber to his royal highness, 
and forthwith took a prominent part 
in assailing the policy and person of 
Sir Robert Walpole. 

The first heavy blow struck by 
the ex-cornet at the prime minister 
was delivered in March 1739, when 
he fiercely attacked Walpole’s con- 
vention with Spain, and contributed 
not a little, by the force of his clo- 
quence, to bring it into disrepute. 
‘The cabinet carried its motion, but 
by a majority of only twenty-eight 
yotes,—a thing quite unprece- 
dented in the good old times of 
undisguised corruption; and the 
chief of the cabinet felt the same 
hour that his power was shaken. 
Nor is this to be wondered at. There 
was a vigour in Pitt's onslaught which 
a better cause might have found it 
hard to withstand ; brought against 
the truckling of the great Whig pre- 
mier, it was quite irresistible. 

This convention, sir, I think from my 
soul, is nothing but a stipulation for na- 
tional ignominy; an illusory expedient 
to baffle the resentment of the nation; a 
truce, without a suspension of hostilities, 
on the part of Spain; on the part of 
England, a suspension, as to Georgia, of 
the first law of nature, self-preservation 
and self-defence ; a surrender of the 
rights and trade of England to the mercy 
of plenipotentiaries; and, in this infi- 
nitely highest and most sacred point— 
future security, not only inadequate, but 
directly repugnant to the resolutions of 
parliament, and the gracious promise 
from the throne. The complaints “wf 
your despairing merchants, and the voice 
of England, have condemned it. Be the 
guilt of it upon the head of the adviser : 
God forbid that this committee should 
share the guilt by approving it ! 


Pitt was now one of the acknow- 
ledged leaders of the Opposition, and 
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he gave the enemy no respite. On 
the 19th of October, 1739, war was 
declared against Spain; and the re- 
luctant minister having once drawn 
the sword, seemed resolute to wield 
it effectively. But here again Pitt 
stood like a rock in his way. On 
the 27th of January, 1741, Sir Charles 
Wager, First Lord of the Admiralty, 
introduced into parliament a bill for 
the encouragement and increase of 
seamen, and for the better and 
speedier manning of the navy. The 
measure had more than one very 
weak side, and they were all pouncd 
upon directly by the prince’s groom 
of the bedchamber. Among other 
arrangements proposed there was 
one which empowered justices of the 
peace, upon application under the 
sign manual, or by the Lord High 
Admiral, or the Commissioners exe- 
cuting that office, to issue warrants 
to constables within their jurisdiction, 
to search either by day or by night 
for seamen ; and for that purpose to 
enter, and if need were, to force open 
the door of any house, or other place, 
in which there was reason to suspect 
that seamen were concealed. Pitt 
rose, as soon as the opportunity of- 
fered, and thus noticed the arguments 
of the Attorney and Solicitor-general 
(Sir Dudley Ryder and Sir John 
Strange), who had preceded him :— 


Sir, the two honourable and learned 
gentlemen who spoke in favour of this 
clause were pleased to shew that our 
seamen are half slaves already, and now 
they modestly desire you should make 
them wholly so. Will this increase your 
number of seamen? or will it make 
those you have more willing to serve 
you? Can you expect that any man 
will make himself a slave if he can avoid 
it? Can you expect that any man will 
breed his child up to be a slave? Can 
you expect that seamen will venture their 
lives or their limbs for a country that 
has made them slaves? or can you ex- 
pect that any seaman will stay in the 
country, if he can by any means make 
his escape? Sir, if you pass this law, 
you must, in my opinion, do with your 
seamen as they do with their galley- 
slaves in France—you must chain them 
to their ships, or chain them in couples 
when they are ashore. But suppose this 
should both increase the number of your 
seamen, and render them more willing 
to serve you, it will render them incapa- 
ble. It is a common observation, that 
when a man becomes a slave, he loses 
half his virtue. What will it signify to 
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have your ships all manned to their full 
complement? Your men will have neither 
the courage nor the temptation to fight; 
they will strike to the first enemy that 
attacks them, because their condition 
cannot be made worse by a surrender. 
Our seamen have always been famous 
for a matchless alacrity and intrepidity 
in time of danger; this has saved many 
a British ship, when other seamen would 
have run below deck and left the ship to 
the mercy ofthe waves, or, perhaps, of a 
more cruel enemy, a pirate. For God’s 
sake, sir, let us not, by our new projects, 
put our seamen into such a condition as 
must soon make them worse than the 
cowardly slaves of France and Spain. 

Harassed by the ceaseless attacks 
of his eloquent opponent, and de- 
serted first by one and then by an- 
other of his ancient supporters, Sir 
Robert Walpole accepted a peerage, 
and, as Earl of Orford, withdrew 
from the administration. Mr. Pel- 
ham, Mr. Sandys, Lord Carteret, and 
their friends, now took the chief 
management of affairs. But their 
policy, and in particular their system 
of continental alliances, differed in 
nothing from that of Walpole, and 
they became, as he had been, the ob- 
jects of Pitt's vehement denunciations. 
He attacked their inconsistency on 
the 9th and 23d of March, 1742, 
when Lord Limerick moved for an 
inquiry into the proceedings of the 
defunct cabinet; and in December 
of the same year exposed, with equal 
bitterness and ability, the injustice 
and extravagance of the Hanoverian 
alliance. It was proposed by the 
minister that England should take 
into her pay 16,000 Hanoverian 
troops, in order that they might be 
employed in the Netherlands, in 
support of Maria Theresa, queen of 
Hungary. Pitt rose immediately 
after Henry Fox, who had spoken in 
support of the arrangement, though 
with a qualification, and said,— 


Sir, if the honourable gentleman de- 
termines to abandon his present senti- 
ments as soon as any better measures are 
proposed, the ministry will quickly be 
deprived of one of their ablest defenders ; 
for I consider the measures hitherto pur- 
sued so weak and so pernicious, that 
scarcely any alteration can be proposed 
that will not be for the advantage of the 
nation. 


He then went on, in a strain of 
fiery eloquence, to expose the sophis- 
try of men who did not scruple to 
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seek the support of the Crown at the 
expense of the people’s burdens ; and 
summed up his argument in these 
words :— 

If, therefore, our assistance to the 
Queen of Hungary be an act of honesty, 
and granted in consequence of treaties, 
why may it not be equally required of 
Hanover ? If it be an act of generosity, 
why should this country alone be obliged 
to sacrifice her interests for those of 
others? or why should the Elector of 
Hanover exert his liberality at the ex- 
pense of Great Britain ? 

It is now too apparent, sir, that this 
great, this powerful, this mighty nation, 
is considered only as a province to a 
despicable electorate ; and that in con- 
sequence of a scheme formed long ago, 
and invariably pursued, these troops are 
hired only to drain this unhappy country 
of its money. That they have hitherto 
been of no use to Great Britain or to 
Austria, is evident beyond a doubt ; and, 
therefore, it is plain that they are retained 
only for the purposes of Hanover. 

In 1744 another change of ad- 
ministration took place. The Duke 
of Newcastle was called to the chief 
management of affairs, and proposed 
to the king that Pitt should take 
office as Secretary at War; but 
George II. could not forgive Pitt’s op- 
position to the [anoverian interests, 
and positively refused to receive 
him. Considerable inconvenience 
followed, which was overcome chiefly 
by Pitt’s disinterested entreaty to 
his friends not to refuse office on his 
account; and the Newcastle cabinet 
continued to hold the reins till the 
10th of February, 1746. But they had 
felt their own weakness from the 
first, and having again failed to over- 
come the king’s disinclination to re- 
ceive Pitt, they resigned. Mr. Pul- 
tency, now created Earl of Bath, 
thereupon became First Lord of the 
Treasury. Lis effort to forma cabi- 
net broke down, and Pitt’s friends 
returning to their places, brought 
him along with them; first, as Vice- 
treasurer for Ireland, and then on 
the 6th of May as Paymaster to the 
Forces, with a seat in council. 

As the second son of a country 
gentleman, William Pitt had always 
been poor. Indeed it was the res 
angusta which alone induced him to 
accept office in the household of 
Frederick prince of Wales, and he 
seized the very first opportunity that 
presented itself of resigning it. In 
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1744 the celebrated Duchess of 
Marlborough died, and left him a 
legacy of 10,000/., ‘On account,’ as 
her will expresses it, ‘ of his merit in 
the noble defence he has made of 
the laws of England, and to prevent 
the ruin of his country.’ This fortune, 
though not great, was sufficient to 
place him in a position of compara- 
tive independence, and he immedi- 
ately ceased to be groom of the 
bedchamber to the prince. The emo- 
luments of office as paymaster of the 
forces proved, moreover, an accept- 
able addition to his income ; though, 
to his honour be it recorded, he did 
not pocket a shilling beyond the bare 
salary allowed; and at the period 
concerning which we now write, this 
deserves to be accepted as very high 
praise, for there was no man then in 
public life, from the highest to the 
lowest station, but looked upon the 
appropriation of waifs and strays as 
fair plunder. Chancellors and prime 
ministers openly accepted presents, 
not from foreign courts alone, but 
from private persons. ‘Till Pitt’s in- 
cumbency there had never been a 
paymaster who omitted to appro- 
priate to his own use the interest on 
public balances, or to exact a fee of 
one-half per cent from monies paid 
in the form of subsidy to any of the 
Continental powers. Pitt refused 
from the first to enrich himself by 
any such discreditable means. He 
paid the balances, as often as they 
accrued, into the Bank of England, 
and declined the fee which his pre- 
decessors used to expect as a matter 
of right. Pitt was arrogant, over- 
bearing, and very difficult to manage, 
but he was quite as disinterested as 
his son; and we defy any man, in 
high life or in low, to exceed either 
of them in that respect. 

In November 1754, Pitt married 
Hester, daughter of Richard Gren- 
ville, Esq., of Wootten, in the county 
of Buckingham, and sister of Viscount 
Cobham, afterwards Earl Temple, 
and of George and James Grenville. 
In 1755, he received an intimation 
from the king that his majesty had 
no further occasion for his services; 
and, together with Legge, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, seceded 
from the cabinet. This was owing 
to the disapprobation expressed by 
these two statesmen of the subsidiary 
treaties with Hesse Cassel and Rus- 
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sia, into which the king, without 
consulting his council, had entered. 
But, though deprived of office, they 
did not enter violently iauto oppo- 
sition. On the contrary, when a 
rupture with France became inevi- 
table, Pitt seconded the proposal of 
Viscount Barrington, Secretary at 
War, to increase the army, which 
was accordingly raised from about 
20,000 to 35,000 men. In spite, 
however, of this indisposition un- 
necessarily to embarrass the councils 
of the Government, the war was not 
well managed. Minorca fell into 
the hands of the French. Admiral 
Byng was sacrificed. Oswego in 
Amcrica, and Calcutta in Asia, were 
both lost. A panic seized the Duke 
of Newcastle, and after vainly en- 
deavouring to bring Pitt back again 
he resigned. A new cabinet was 
accordingly formed, with the Duke 
of Devonshire at its head, and Mr. 
Pitt and Mr. Legge formed part of 
it,—the former as Secretary of State, 
the latter as Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. 

There was still on the part of the 
king a rooted dislike to his servant,— 
a feeling which was carried to a still 
greater extreme by the Duke of 
Cumberland. ‘The latter, indeed, 
refused to take command of the army 
which was to protect Hanover unless 
Pitt were removed from. office ; and 
once more Pitt, with Legge, and this 
time with Lord Temple, were sacri- 
ficed. But the disfavour of the court 
was more than compensated to the 
two former by the respect and ad- 
miration of the people. Numerous 
addresses of thanks poured in upon 
them from all quarters; and cities 
and boroughs loaded them with deeds 
of freedom, each enclosed in a gold 
box. ‘The king’s faction could not 
make head against this stream, the 
weight of which was further increased 
by the abortive issue of the Duke of 
Cumberland’s military operations. 
Another change of administration 
became necessary, and the Duke of 
Newcastle assuming the post of First 
Lord of the Treasury, Pitt became 
again Secretary of State, and to all 
intents and purposes leader in the 
councils of the nation. 

It is unnecessary to dwell at length 
upon the great events which charac- 
terized the interval between 1757 
and 1762. However averse he might 
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be to war, Pitt threw himself into 
the contest which he found raging 
with wisdom and vigour. The na- 
vies of France were swept from the 
face of the ocean. Canada was con- 
quered, and numerous islands and 
stations in the West Indies, in Africa, 
and in Asia, subdued. Nor was his 
triumph over the prejudices of the 
Jacobites either less striking or 
less creditable to himself. He con- 
quered Canada, and several of the 
West Indies, by bringing against 
them the stout right arms of the 
very clans which had followed Charles 
Edward to Derby, and fought at 
Falkirk and Culloden. It was a wise 
policy this which enlisted the mili- 
tary spirit of the Highlanders on the 
side of the established Government, 
and consummated by kindness the 
triumph which Lord Hardwicke’s 
terrible, but necessary laws of pro- 
scription, had begun. But Pitt, 
though a great and most successful 
minister, was intolerably overbear- 
ing in the cabinet; and shewed no 
disposition to yield, even in manner, 
to royalty itself. He ruled his col- 
leagues with a rod of iron, and lost 
all hold except upon their fears. 
Hence a cabal formed itself against 
him, at the head of which stood Lord 
Bute ; and the first opportunity was 
taken to force him out of the king’s 
councils. On the 25th of October, 
1760, George II. died. He was suc- 
ceeded by his grandson, George IIL. ; 
and Pitt’s days of influence and power 
became numbered. Negotiations for 
peace had been begun on the side of 
France, and were proceeding as fa- 
vourably as an English minister could 
desire, when Charles III. came to 
the throne of Spain, with feelings 
strongly prejudiced in favour of his 
relative, Louis XV. Pitt was not 
long kept in doubt respecting the 
formation of the ‘family compact,’ 
and foreseeing that its consequences 
would be, not peace with France, 
but war with Spain, and, perhaps, 
with Sicily likewise, he determined 
to anticipate the plans of both. He 
proposed in the cabinet that the nego- 
tiations with France should be broken 
off, and that England should take 
the initiative in the inevitable quar- 
rel with them. To his great surprise 
he found himself outvoted. He tried 
@ second appeal in the council cham- 
ber, and was again defeated ; where« 
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upon he tendered his advice in 
writing to the young king, and there, 
likewise, met with a repulse. No 
course now lay open to him except 
resignation. He went with his seals 
of office to St. James's, where the 
young king received him with such 
marks of kindness and respect, that 
the heart of the proud statesman was 
touched. His resignation could not, 
of course, be withdrawn; but he ac- 
cepted, in token of the gratitude of 
the Crown, a peerage for his wife, 
and was not ashamed (he had no 
reason to be) of becoming a pen- 
sioner to the extent of 3000/. a-year. 

A retiring statesman, whose descent 
into private life is softened by a pen- 
sion, seldom fails to incur at least 
temporary unpopularity. This was 
the case with Pitt; but the storm, 
though sharp for the moment, soon 
blew over, and he became again the 
idol of the people. All that he had 
foretold as about to happen in regard 
to Spain came to pass. On the 4th 
of January, 1762, war was declared 
against that power, under circum- 
stances far less favourable to England 
than would haye-attended the mea- 
sure had Pitt’s suggestions been acted 
upon. On the whole, however, the 
country had no cause to complain of 
the results of the contest. Several 
of Spain’s most valuable settlements, 
of which Cuba was one, fell into the 
hands of the English, and the tide of 
success was flowing without a check, 
when negotiations for peace were 
entered into. Pitt heard of these, 
and left his bed, to which he had 
been confined for several days, to 
protest against them. Unable to 
stand, he was permitted to address 
the House from the bench on which 
he sat, but he fairly broke down ere 
he could reach the pith of his argu- 
ment. His speech produced a great 
sensation, though it could not arrest 
the progress of events. Cuba, the 
most important conquest which Eng- 
land had ever made, was restored to 
Spain in exchange for ;}Florida; an 
arrangement of which, down to the 
present day, England has good rea- 
son to regret the improvidence. 

It was about this time, or rather 
in the early part of the following 
year, that Sir William Pynsent, a 
Somerset baronet of ancient family, 
died and bequeathed to William Pitt 
the estate of Burton Pynsent, with a 
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rental of 3000/. a-year. The baronet 
had no personal acquaintance with the 
legatee — it is doubtful whether he 
had ever seen him ; but he was a great 
admirer of Pitt’s public character, 
and seems to have had no near rela- 
tives. So considerable an accession 
to means not previously abundant 
proved very acceptable to the reci- 
pient; but it did not abate one jot of 
the mental activity of the man. A 
martyr to gout, he still played 
a conspicuous part in parliament, 
though he steadily refused to become 
again a member of the cabinet which 
had so unceremoniously thrown him 
overboard. 

From 1761 to 1766 Pitt remained 
excluded from the king’s councils. 
He was, therefore, no party to the 
ill-judged Stamp-Act, which had 
well-nigh precipitated, by a year or 
two, the rupture with the North 
American colonies; indeed he op- 
posed it when first brought forward 
vigorously, and contributed largely, 
by the eloquence and power of his 
denunciation, in effecting its repeal. 
The following extract from his 
speech on the latter occasion well 
deserves to be remembered :— 


A great deal has been said without 
doors of the power, of the strength, of 
America. It is a topic that ought to be 
cautiously meddled with. In a good 
cause, on a sound bottom, the force of 
this country can crush America to atoms. 
I know the valour of your troops; I 
know the skill of your officers. There is 
not a company of foot that has served in 
America out of which you may not pick 
a man of sufficient knowledge and expe- 
rience to make a governor of a colony 
there. But on this ground—on the 
Stamp-Act—when so many here will 
think it a crying injustice, I am one who 
will lift up my hands against it. 

In such a cause, even your success 
would be hazardous. America, if she 
fell, would fall like the strongman. She 
would embrace the pillars of the State, 
and pull down the Constitution along 
with her. Is this your boasted peace ? 
To sheathe the sword, not in its scabbard, 
but in the bowels of your countrymen ? 
Will you quarrel with yourselves now the 
whole house of Bourbon is united against 
you? While France disturbs your fish- 
eries in Newfoundland, embarrasses your 
slave-trade to Africa, and withholds from 
your subjects in Canada their property 
stipulated by treaty; while the ransom 
for the Manillas is denied by Spain, and 
its gallant conqueror basely traduced into 
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a mean plunderer,—a gentleman whose 
noble and generous spirit would do ho- 
nour to the proudest grandee of the coun- 
try. The Americans have not acted in 
all things with prudence and temper. 
The Americans have been wronged, They 
have been driven to madness by injustice. 
Will you punish them for the madness 
which you have occasioned? Rather let 
prudence and temper come first from this 
side. I will undertake for America that 
she will follow the example. There are 
two lines in a ballad of Prior’s, of a man’s 
behaviour to his wife, so applicable to 
you and your colonies, that I cannot help 
repeating them,— 

Be to her faults a little blind ; 

Be to her virtues very kind. 

Upon the whole, I will beg leave to 
tell the House what is really my opinion. 
It is, that the Stamp-Act be repealed 
absolutely, totally, and immediately. 
That the reason for the repeal be assigned, 
because it was founded on an erroneous 
principle. At the same time, let the 
sovereign authority of this country over 
the colonies be asserted in as strong 
terms as can be devised, and be made to 
extend to every point of legislation what- 
soever. We may bind their ¢rade, con- 
fine their manufactures, and exercise 
every power whatsoever, except that of 
taking their money out of their pockets 
without their consent. 

It was during this interval, like- 
wise, that the famous disputes be- 
tween the House of Commons and 
John Wilkes occurred. Pitt was no 
admirer of Wilkes; but he still less 
admired the unconstitutional and im- 
politic proceedings of those who, in 
their abhorrence of a demagogue and 
alibeller, forgot what was duc to the 
privileges of parliament, and the 
undoubted rights of the consti- 
tuencies. He spoke against the sen- 
tence of expulsion, which was, how- 
ever, as is well known, carried into 
effect. 

The king was by this time heartily 
tired of the bondage in which the great 
Whig families seemed determined to 
keep him. His first attempt to 
emancipate himself, by placing Lord 
Bute at the head of the administra- 
tion, had failed. He now endea- 
voured, with the assistance of Lord 
Rockingham, to shake them off; but 
Lord Rockingham possessed small 
influence in parliament, and was 
quite as much a member of the clique 
at heart as many who followed more 
openly in the wake of the house of 
Russell, Nothing now remained, 
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therefore, except to call upon Pitt to 
form an administration. He did 
so, ‘and produced,’ says Burke, 
‘such a piece of diversified mosaic, 
such a tessellated pavement without 
cement; here a bit of black stone, 
and there a bit of white—patriots 
and courtiers, king’s friends and Re- 
publicans, Whigs and Tories, trea- 
cherous friends and open enemies; 
that it was, indeed, a very curious 
show, but utterly unsafe to touch, 
and unsure to standon.’ Nor would 
the state of his own health permit 
the framer of the cabinet to watch, 
as it was right that he should, over 
its proceedings. ‘The business of the 
House of Commons was too much 
for him, and he passed into the 
Lords as Earl of Chatham. Had he 
consulted his own fame more, and 
what he believed to be the best 
interests of the crown less, he would 
have retired from the cabinet as soon 
as the truth was forced upon him 
that physical strength enough to 
guide its deliberations was wanting. 
He failed to do this; and cannot, 
therefore, escape his share of re- 
sponsibility for measures which re- 
sulted in the catastrophe which he 
had on former occasions contributed 
to postpone. 

In the year 1767, Charles Town- 
send introduced into the House of 
Commons a bill for taxing America, 
by levying duties on certain articles 
which the Americans were not per- 
mitted to import, except from Great 
Britain. We need not so much as 
refer to the consequences of this 
measure; but it is due to Lord 
Chatham not to place out of record, 
that, as the scheme was none of his, 
he hastened, in 1768, to mark his 
disapproval of it by withdrawing 
from the Government. It is just, 
also, to bear in mind, that almost 
from the date of his return to power 
till his resignation he laboured 
under the pressure of a malady, 
which though not, perhaps, such as 
deserves to be described as an aber- 
ration of intellect, entirely unfitted 
him from taking part in public 
affairs. The portion of blame which 
attaches to him, as compared with 
that justly attributable to his col- 
leagues, is very small. But if he 
erred in suffering himself to be made 
an involuntary party to the begin- 
ing of the strife, . more than made 
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amends by the unwearied zeal which 
marked his efforts to heal the breach. 
In 1770, his health being somewhat 
re-established, he returned to public 
life; and as a peer of parliament advo- 
cated measures of conciliation, which 
were unhappily rejected. At last, as 
is well known, the Government, which 
had repeatedly declined to entertain 
fair and honourable propositions from 
the enemy, gave up all for lost, and 
resolved to have peace on any terms. 
This was quite as much at variance 
with Lord Chatham’s sense of right 
as the original ground of the war. 
He resolved, therefore, to oppose the 
motion; and rose from a sick bed, 
to which he had been long confined 
in the country, that he might carry 
his design into force. He proceeded 
to London, and sat in the Lord 
Chancellor’s room till informed that 
the business of the debate was about 
to begin. Let the editor of the 
work which we are here reviewing 
tell the rest :— 

He was then led into the House of 
Peers by two friends. He was dressed 
in a rich suit of black velvet, and covered 
up to the knees in flannel. Within his 
large wig, little more of his countenance 
was to be seen than his aquiline nose and 
his penetrating eye, which retained all its 
native fire. He looked like a dying 
man; yet never was seen a figure of 
more dignity: he appeared like a being 
of a superior species. The Lords stood 
up, and made a lane for him to pass to 
his seat, whilst, with a gracefulness of 
deportment for which he was so emi- 
nently distinguished, he bowed to them 
as he proceeded. Having taken his seat 
on the bench of the earls, he listened to 
the speech of the Duke of Richmond 
with the most profound attention. 

After Lord Weymouth had spoken 
against the address, Lord Chatham rose 
from his seat slowly and with difficulty, 
leaning on his crutches, and supported 
by his two friends. Taking one hand 
from his crutch, he raised it, and, casting 
his eyes towards Heaven, said, ‘ I thank 
God that I have been enabled to come 
here this day to perform my duty, and to 
speak on a subject which has so deeply 
impressed my mind. I am old and 
infirm—have one foot, more than one 
foot, in the grave—I have risen from my 
bed to stand up in the cause of my 
country—perhaps never again to speak in 
this house !’ 

The reverence—the attention— the 
stillness of the House was most affecting ; 
if any one had dropped a handkerchief 
the noise would have been heard. At 
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first Lord Chatham spoke in a very low 
and feeble tone; but as he grew warm, 
his voice rose, and became as harmonious 
as ever ; oratorical and affecting, perhaps 
more than at any former period, both 
from his own situation, and from the 
importance of the subject on which he 
spoke. He gave the whole history of 
the American war; of all the measures 
to which he had objected; and all the 
evil consequences which he had foretold ; 
adding at the end of each period, ‘ And 
so it proved.’ 

In one part of his speech he ridiculed 
the apprehension of an invasion, and 
then recalled the remembrance of former 
invasions,—‘A Spanish invasion, a 
French invasion, a Dutch invasion, many 
noble lords must have read of in history ; 
and some lords (looking keenly at one 
who sat near him) may remember a 
Scotch invasion.’ 

‘My lords,’ continued he, ‘I rejoice 
that the grave has not closed upon me ; 
that I am still alive to lift up my voice 
against the dismemberment of this ancient 
and most noble monarchy! Pressed 
down as I am by the hand of infirmity, I 
am little able to assist my country in this 
most perilous conjuncture; but, my 
lords, while I have sense and memory, 
I will never consent to deprive the royal 
offspring of the House of Brunswick, 
the heirs of the Princess Sophia, of their 
fairest inheritance. Where is the man 
that will dare to advise such a measure ? 
My lords, his majesty succeeded to an 
empire as great in extent as its reputation 
was unsullied. Shall we tarnish the 
lustre of this nation by an ignominious 
surrender of its rights and fairest pos- 
sessions? Shall this great kingdom, 
that has survived, whole and entire, the 
Danish depredations, the Scottish inroads, 
and the Norman conquest ; that has stood 
the threatened invasion of the Spanish 
Armada, now fall prostrate before the 
house of Bourbon? Surely, my lords, 
this nation is no longer what it was! 
Shall a people that, seventeen years ago, 
was the terror of the world, now stoop so 
low as to tell its ancient inveterate enemy, 
Take all we have, only give us peace? It 
is impossible ! 

‘I wage war with no man, or set of 
men. I wish for none of their employ- 
ments ; nor would I co-operate with men 
who still persist in unretracted error ; or 
who, instead of acting on a firm decisive 
line of conduct, halt between two opi- 
nions, where there is no middle path. 
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In God’s name, if it is absolutely neces- 
sary to declare either for peace or war, and 
the former cannot be preserved with 
honour, why is not the latter commenced 
without hesitation? Iam not, I confess, 
well informed of the resources of this 
kingdom; but I trust it has still sufficient 
to maintain its just rights, though I know 
them not. My lords, any state is better 
than despair. Let us at least make one 
effort ; and if we must fall, let us fall like 
men !’ 

When his lordship sat down, Earl 
Temple said to him, ‘ You forgot to 
mention what we talked of, shall I get 
up?’ Lord Chatham replied, ‘ No, no; 
I will do it by and bye.’ 

The Duke of Richmond then replied ; 
and it is said that, in the course of his 
speech, Lord Chatham gave frequent in- 
dications of emotion and displeasure. 
When his grace had concluded, Lord 
Chatham, anxious to answer him, made 
several attempts to stand, but his strength 
failed him, and, pressing his hand to his 
heart, he fell backwards in convulsions. 
The House was immediately thrown into 
a state of the greatest agitation, and an 
adjournment was at once moved and 
carried. Lord Chatham was first taken 
to the house of Mr. Sargent, in Downing 
Street; and when he had in some measure 
recovered, he was removed to his own 
residence at Hayes; where, after linger- 
ing for a few days, he expired on the 11th 
of May, in the seventieth year of his age. 
On the evening of his death, the House 
of Commons, on the motion of Colonel 
Barré, voted him a funeral and a monu- 
ment in Westminster Abbey at the public 
expense. <A few days afterwards, an 
annuity of 4000/7. was settled upon the 
heirs of the Earl of Chatham, to whom 
the title should descend; and a public 
grant of 20,0007. was made for the pay- 
ment of his debts. 

We regret that our limits will not 
permit us to pursue this interesting 
subject further. The Modern Orator 
is, however, a work which can well 
afford to stand or fall upon its own 
merits; and we heartily recommend 
it to the careful study of all who 
either delight in observing the forms 
and shapes which genius of the 
highest order once took in others, or 
are themselves desirous of catching a 
ray from the fires which still continue 
to burn, even amid the ashes of the 
mighty dead. 
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ON INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS FOR POOR CHILDREN. 


HERE are upwards of 50,000 

children who are inmates of our 
workhouses, and there must be at 
least four times that number besides 
who belong to out-door paupers. 

The condition of these poor child- 
ren has begun to attract the attention 
of Government, and the manifest im- 
portance to society of uplifting them 
from their present perilous position 
has suggested the propriety of placing 
them under periodical inspection. 
The first-fruit of this; step lies before 
us in the shape of a minute of the 
Committee of Council of Education, 
which is devoted to the publication 
of five Reports from the five inspec- 
tors appointed by the committee for 
this special service. 

We propose to lay before our 
readers a brief summary of the chief 
features of these Reports, inasmuch 
as they develope one of those gan- 
grenes in the condition of the people 
which has spread immense moral 
disease and physical evil among them. 

A recent Report of the Poor-law 
Commissioners states that the total 
number of paupers last year was 
1,876,541,—that is, that nearly eleven 
per cent of our population are already 
pauperized. In 1846 the proportion 
was 7°9 per cent, so that the increase 
is great and rapid. ‘The Reports be- 
fore us disclose at least one prolific 
cause of this growth of paupers. It 
is, that the workhouses are in most 
cases nurseries of pauperism. The 
children are reared in its very ele- 
ments. The standard of the educa- 
tion given in the school is, it appears, 
with few exceptions, of that barren 
and mindless kind which, though it 
teaches the elementary mechanics of 
schooling, leaves the understanding 
uninformed, and the heart untouched. 
It is, in short, neither moral nor 
mental instruction. 

We propose to confine ourselves 
to the peculiar evils which beset the 
system by which these destitute 
children are trained. 

In the first place, the classification 


of sexes and ages appears to be so 
defective that contamination is in- 
evitable, and the destruction of morals 
a necessary result; whilst that na- 
tural love of independent industry, 
which it is so essential to foster, is, 
in most instances, supplanted by 
habits of dependent indolence; the 
child being housed, fed, warmed, and 
clothed, without any exertion of his 
own. Thus the soil is carefully pre- 
pared for the reception and growth 
of those foul weeds, which the asso- 
ciations and conversation of the de- 
praved inhabitants of workhouses are 
certain to implant and nurture. The 
statements and evidence on this and 
other points are very striking, and 
exhibit a marked uniformity in the 
different districts ;* thus confirming 
the accuracy of the picture and the 
universality of its chief features. _ 

In the metropolitan district, this 
association is spoken of as unavoid- 
able in the existing workhouses. 
‘ Experience proves to demonstration 
the ruinous effect of such intercourse.’ 
The inspector in the southern dis- 
trict says,— 


No effectual separation can be main- 
tained between the children and the 
adults, whose intercommunication is faci- 
litated both by the construction of the 
workhouses and by the incidents of the 
daily routine. 


This inspector also observes,— 


It must not either be supposed that 
moral corruption arising from intercourse 
with the adult inmates is confined to the 
girls only, although in these it is more 
immediately and deplorably apparent. 
The boys soon become adepts in the arts 
of mendicancy, and trained to idleness 
and acts of petty dishonesty. 


Not only do the casual oppor- 
tunities of intercourse perpetuate 
these evils, but it appears that in 
many cases the girls are either em- 
ployed in nursing the children of 
depraved women, or when otherwise 
occupied, are placed under the con- 
trol of these wemen, and in their 


* England and Wales are divided into five districts: viz. 1. The Metropolitan, 
inspected by Mr. Tufnell ; 2. The Southern, by Mr. Ruddock ; 3. The Eastern and 
Midland, by Mr. Bowyer; 4. The Northern, by Mr. Browne; 5. Wales and the 
Western District of England, by Mr. Symons, 
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company. In the southern district, 
the inspector 


Found a workhouse in Somersetshire, 
where were about a dozen girls, over 
twelve years of age, assisting as many 
mothers of illegitimate children in the 
care of their infants, the greater portion 
of these women being street-walkers of 
two populous towns in the neighbourhood. 


In the western district, the in- 
spector mentions a case where five 
of the girls in one union have, owing 
to this practice, become prostitutes, at 
one time. In the eastern district, 
the inspector says,— 


The accounts I received of the conduct 
of the girls on leaving the workhouse, 
were invariably favourable or unfavour- 
able, in the same measure as their sepa- 
ration from the able-bodied‘women was 
effectual or the contrary; but from the 
inquiries I have made, I am led to fear 
that a large proportion of those belong- 
ing to urban unions fall into prostitu- 
tion. 


In the northern district matters 
appear to be still worse. The inspec- 
tor says, 


I believe that an overwhelming mass 
of evidence exists as to the necessity of 
separating children from adult paupers. 
I have been expressly assured, on autho- 
rity which I cannot question, that they 
positively try to corrupt the children in 
workhouses. 


He also says, that 


It is very doubtful whether complete 
separation is accomplished in a single 
instance, or whether it is practicable. 


‘The inspector of the western dis- 
trict says :— 


That it is impossible to overstate this 
evil: it is a perpetual and active source 
of demoralization : it is irremediable as 
long as the children remain in the work- 
houses. Even where they are kept in 
separate rooms, they continually over- 
hear the noisy and obscene conversation 
of the depraved of the adults. Usually 
both boys and girls mix with the adults 
during some portion of the day, and in 
some instances they sleep in the same 
rooms, and inhabit the same day-room. 


The evil does not stop here. Each 
of the inspectors comments on the 
almost total absence of industrial 
training for the boys, although it 
appears that the orders of the Poor- 
law Board expressly require that such 
employment should be given. Now 
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as this training in industry, were it 
effectually applied, would tend to 
eradicate the pauper virus, perhaps 
more effectually than any other ap- 
pliance ; so its absence must in the 
same degree confirm and strengthen 
the disease. Instead of rearing the 
children in such habits as might 
qualify them for independent live- 
lihood, the practice is to unfit them 
for every sort of usefulness, and 
thereby increase the chances of their 
future dependence on the gaol or the 
workhouse. 

It was the original policy of the 
new Poor-law to deprive the inhabit- 
ancy of workhouses of every kind of 
recreation or pursuit, which should 
relieve the tedium and diminish the 
repulsiveness of their régime. ‘This 
was carried so far as to cut off from 
them every means of profitable in- 
industrial pursuit. The breaking of 
stones, and other monotonous labour, 
was indeed enforced ; but gardening, 
spade husbandry, and all such em- 

loyment as was sufficiently useful to 
e attractive, was rigorously prohi- 
bited. We will not canvass the merits 
of this policy as regards adults, but 
its effect has been disastrous on the 
children. ‘They require above all 
things an industrial discipline ; while 
the reasons which are supposed to 
operate against so dealing with adults 
cannot apply to them. The means 
of giving it to them, however, do not 
exist in most of our workhouses. 
These buildings have been fash- 
ioned and fitted more as prisons, and 
are ill adapted for schools of indus- 
try. Nor is it desirable that the 
intermixture of classes should be 
increased, as it probably would be 
by such additional opportunities of 
intercourse. The Poor-law Com- 
missioners appear to have become 
aware of the omission in their ori- 
ginal code of discipline, when it was 
too late to supply it effectually. 
About three years ago they published 
an Order, that not only reading, 
writing, arithmetic, and the princi- 
ples of the Christian religion, should 
be taught to children who are in- 
mates of the workhouses, but that 
‘such other instruction should be 
imparted to them as may ¢rain them 
in habits of usefulness, industry, and 
virtue.’ 

Now it is obvious, that a class 
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whose poverty arises in most in- 
stances from improvidence, indolence, 
or incapacity, cannot be reformed by 
mere scholastic instruction, however 
perfect. In the majority of these 
poor children the taint is hereditary ; 
and the Reports give instances of 
unions where the names of the pre- 
sent inmates figure in the rate-books 
for three generations. There is a 
pauper class who beget paupers, 
and perpetuate the disease from fa- 
ther to son. A malady thus inherent 
in the blood is curable only by 
specific remedies, expressly adapted 
for its extirpation. Idleness and in- 
capacity are the roots of this malady, 
and training in habitual labour and 
industrial skill seems indispensable 
for its removal. 

The inspector for the eastern dis- 
trict well describes the worthlessness 
of the present system for grappling 
with this evil :-— 


In the great mass of the smaller work- 
houses, in which there are not boys of an 
age for field labour in sufficient number 
to induce the Boards to take any mea- 
sures for their employment, they are 
reared like the sons of persons of fortune, 
and their days are passed in alternate 
lessons and play. A boy thus brought 
up is entirely unfitted for an agricultural 
labourer: he can neither dig, hoe, nor 
plough ; is puzzled with a harness, and 
afraid of a horse. Any hard or con- 
tinuous labour exhausts his body and 
wearies his mind: he has formed a com- 
pletely false conception of the life that 
awaited him ; instead of the joyous voices 
of his play-fellows, he hears the rough 
commands of an unindulgent master or a 
scolding mistress ; he is continually re- 
proached for his awkwardness and timid- 
ity, and reminded of his pauper origin. 
Under these circumstances it can hardly 
be wondered at if he often look back 
with regret to the happy indolence of his 
childhood. The workhouse is still open 
to him, and at the first real or imaginary 
grievance he leaves his place and returns 
to the spot of his earliest recollections. 
He now, however, no longer belongs to 
the class of children, but must be placed 
among the able-bodied men, to pick 
oakum or turn the mill, where he is 
soon degraded into a confirmed and 
habitual pauper. 


The proper course of training for 
these children is thus described in 
the Report on the western district, 
which goes largely into the merits of 
field- gardening and district -school 
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farms, as a mode of giving the re- 
quired discipline, remote from the 
contamination and idleness of work- 
houses :— 


In addition to the variety of objects by 
which useful knowledge would be im- 
parted in a district school, a vast variety 
of information on the rotation and cul. 
ture of crops, the science of horticulture, 
the value of the different descriptions of 
manure, their preparation, and the modes 
of using them; the habits, nature, and 
treatment of cows, pigs, poultry, bees, 
&c.; together with every process of hus- 
bandry and dairy-work, should be care- 
fully explained to the children of a dis- 
trict school, in order to render it a means 
of training, such as may be in harmony 
with the future position of the children, 
and to supply that information and skill 
of which they stand especially in need. 
All these things are within the compre- 
hension of the meanest capacity, whilst 
they are not inconsistent with the highest 
order of education. I am humbly of 
opinion that, if it be the principle of the 
new Poor-law to divert the labourer from 
his former reliance on the charity of 
others to a dependence on his own re- 
sources, the system I have ventured to 
sketch is indispensable to its accomplish- 
ment, and will, at the same time, give a 
great and prolific impulse to the skill, 
industry, and morals of every district in 
which it may be established. 

It is the object of these schools to edu- 
cate children destined (at least in my 
district) for country pursuits in such a 
way as to make them good labourers and 
prosperous cottagers, so that they shall 
not only acquire habits of patient indus- 
try and means of future livelihood, but 
such knowledge of useful arts as may 
conduce hereafter to improve their little 
stock of comforts and power of minister- 
ing to the welfare of their families. It 
is, therefore, expedient to give them 
some knowledge of the commonest handi- 
crafts. The boys at the Ealing school 
used to perform all the work that was 
required to be done; they were their 
own carpenters, bricklayers, and glaziers. 
To a cottager, there is no knowledge 
more useful than that of carpentering, 
shoemaking, and tailoring. In addition 
to bare necessaries, our labourers and 
mechanics have rarely the means of sup- 
plying the small comforts which add to 
the decencies of life and minister to in- 
dependence. The leisure hours spent at 
home will supply them when the labourer 
has skill enough to cultivate his garden ; 
its vegetables add greatly to his table, 
while the flowers nourish a sense of 
beauty, and contribute to the cheerful- 
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ness of his dwelling. A very small num- 
ber of carpenter’s tools, if he has learnt 
to use them, would keep his furniture 
in order and his house in neatness; en- 
abling him to construct cupboards, 
shelves, screens, clothes-chests, &c. ; 
while the power of mending clothes and 
shoes would materially lessen his expen- 
diture, and add to the comfort and re- 
spectable appearance of himself and his 
family. For this purpose there should 
be a carpenter’s as well as a shoemaker’s 
and tailor’s shop, besides the bakehouse 
and brewhouse, at the district school. 
During the winter months, the long 
evenings, and the wet days, time might 
be thus most usefully occupied which is 
now wasted in knitting or idling. It 
should be an inflexible rule of a district 
school that there should be no unem- 
ployed time. It should be a course of 
almost incessant industry from morning 
till night. This is no hardship to the 
children, but quite the reverse. I have 
questioned numbers of them, and, with- 
out a single exception, have found that, 
however distasteful school was to them, 
they delighted in industrial pursuits. If 
they wish to punish a boy at an indus- 
trial school, they prevent him from work- 
ing. The boys should, in rotation, pass 
a certain number of hours in each of 
the shops, and also work in turn at all 
the various occupations in the farm of 
which they were capable; each being 
duly explained to them, as well as per- 
formed by them. Variety of work is 
essential to prevent fatigue, and due care 
must be taken to apportion it in kind, as 
well as amount, to the strength of the 
child; but it should be,—with the ex- 
ception of meal-time, and three hours of 
school-time, and a very short period for 
walking exercise,—continuous through- 
out the day. It is the best recreation 
the boys can have. The girls require 
more walking exercise, as their house- 
hold and needle-work is of a more mo- 
notonous and sedentary character. 
Cheerfulness should be imparted to 
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labour ; and for this purpose, vocal mu- 
sic is most useful. It not only relieves 
fatigue and prevents weariness, but it 
cherishes good sentiments and kindly 
feelings. 

Its great influence over bodies of men, 
especially in the effects of the vocal 
chorus of the German armies, has been 
often noted. The young are even more 
impressible by music than adults. 


It is also observed, that 


The cultivation of the soil, and the 
various surrounding pursuits, tend far 
more to humanize the feelings and im- 
prove the heart, and prepare it for the 
reception and fruition of good principles 
and Christian truths, than the associa- 
tions of a workshop, or almost any other 
kind of labour. These are advantages 
which cannot be obtained in the ordinary 
workhouse schools. 


At the Quatt school near Bridge- 
north, where this system has been 
well acted upon, it appears that the 
boys learn faster, and become more 
intelligent scholars, than in any school 
visited by the inspector where no in- 
dustrial training existed. This is a 
very important fact, and ought to 
have its due weight beyond the sphere 
of pauper education. If industrial 
training give mental energy as well 
as bodily vigour, may not all schools 
profit by so useful an auxiliary ? 
It appears not only to benefit the 
scholars, but to aid the funds for the 
maintenance of the school itself. A 
system of spade husbandry is recom- 
mended, which, by the application 
of liquid manure, may realise a 
gross produce exceeding 25/. per 
annum per acre. Of course the 
conditions are good land, minute and 
elaborate cultivation, deep digging, 
&e., &c., and, above all, a plentiful 
supply of liquid manure.* 


* The following is the scheme suggested, and its alleged produce from the system 
of cultivation proposed on a farm of 25 acres :— 
/ 


* Acr. Rds. 


Crop. 


MORNOEE ci iecenwe 


Italian rye-grass ...... 
ore 
Vetches or clover. . 


Produce in 
Tons, per Acre, 


Total Produce 
in Tons. 
Tons. Cwt. 


35 122 
25 82 
75 262 
45 67 
20 70 


Value. 


605 


[A cow consumes (as has been ascertained for me from 
actual experiment)nearly 28 tons per annum of green food, 
hay, and roots; the amount here shewn, therefore, will 
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Some portion of this scheme, on a 
reduced scale, is surely applicable to 
our parochial schools for the poor. 
We quite agree in the remark, that 
‘schools without industrial and 
moral training fulfil but part, and 
that the least important part, of 
education.’ Mere schools for reading 
and writing cannot educate ; and the 
comparative uselessness of the pupils 
who go forth from such schools to 
occupations of manual industry often 
brings education itself into disrepute. 
These are as often puffed up with 
their acquirements, and unfitted for 
labour as they are improved by what 
they have learned, and the world 
does not very carefully discriminate 
between the effects of instruction 
unadapted to the scholar and educa- 
tion itself. The evil lies in the mode 
of applying education, or rather in 
not applying it at all; for the mere 
routine of mechanical instruction in 
reading, writing, ciphering, &c., 
stops short of education, and does 
not deserve, apart from a thorough 
discipline of the faculties of head, 
heart, and hands, to be called educa- 
tion at all. 

Sir Thomas Phillips, in his re- 
cent work on Wales, compares 
schools of industry with the ateliers 
nationaux of Louis Blanc. They are 
to be regarded, he thinks, with 
‘caution and distrust,’ and he be- 
lieves that a system of apprentice- 
ship is to be preferred as a 
means of industrial training. He 
quotes, with approval, the views and 
system adopted by the National 
Society, who state in their Report of 
1847, that they would devote the 
time spent by poor children in school 
exclusively to mental and moral in- 
struction, and deprecate making ‘the 
school process bear directly on a 
boy’s future occupations. They 
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prefer giving ‘a liberal education ;’ 
‘by which is meant an education in 
things not necessary to be learnt for 
the purpose of a livelihood, but 
learnt for their intrinsic value and 
salutary influences.’ Such an edu- 
cation, they think, will produce ‘ not 
only better men, but better artisans, 
by elevating and humanising their 
whole nature, and thus enabling 
them to infuse new life into their 
ordinary mechanical employments.’ 
Culture, which is exclusively men- 
tal and moral, will undoubtedly do 
this, but in a far less degree than 
when it is conjoined with training 
in bodily industry. The Reports 
before us contain ample evidence 
of this. The boys at the Quatt 
farm-school, for example, far sur- 
pass in intellectual and moral ac- 
uirements those who spend double 
the time in merely scholastic learn- 
ing. We believe that practical expe- 
rience is entirely on one side in this 
matter. The error of the National 
Society is in supposing that industrial 
capacity can only be imparted by 
teaching set trades, and that these 
must be superficially taught in 
schools. This is not so. Any ac- 
tive, bodily, and manual exercise fits 
men for skilled labour; and _ its 
absence unfits them for it. If a 
child be kept in school and away 
from bodily labour till he be twelve 
years of age, as the National Society 
proposes, he will not be a ‘ better 
man ;’ for one of the great elements 
of virtue, perfect usefulness, is want- 
ing to him. He will not be a 
‘better workman;’ for work will be 
new to him, and his mental acquire- 
ments and faculties, being his only 
ones, will be so far preferred by him 
as to give him a dislike to oc- 
cupations for which he has ac- 
quired neither aptitude nor taste. 





feed 21 cows, which, if first-rate milkers, will yield above 
an average produce in calf and milk, &c., of 16/7. each 
per annum, at market prices for butter milk, cheese, and 


calf. ] 


The above acres, therefore, will keep 21 cows at 162. produce 


Flax, at 202. per acre 


Potatoes or other roots for pigs, together with a little 
meal and house stuff, &c., which will feed 80 pigs, to 
be sold in store at 22. 108... ..cccccccccccccccccess 

For vegetables for house consumption, at 35/. per acre .. 


Site of house and buildings .........005. 
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Hence there will arise a class of 
labourers unfitted for labour, and 
we shall in great measure fall into 
the error for our independent poor 
which has made the union work- 
houses nurseries of future pauperism, 
of which the evil effects are well 
portrayed in the Reports before us. 
Thus :— 

Hence farmers are often very unwilling 
to engage boys from a workhouse, and 
the children remain a burden to their 
parishes long after they ought to be sup- 
porting themselves by independent work. 

A pauper boy not taught to be honest 
and industrious in the workhouse, will in 
all probability be a burden on the paro- 
chial funds in after life, and may cost his 
parish 3007, or 400/. before he dies. If, 
as is too often the result in such cases, 
his bad training leads him to criminal 
courses, he will plunder society of about 
25s. weekly, or 65/. yearly, according to 
the estimate of the constabulary report. 
If he gets stopped in his career by being 
committed to Parkhurst prison, he will 
cost the country about 21/. per annum, 
besides the expenses of his conviction ; 
and if placed in any other prison, or 
transported, his yearly cost to the coun- 
try may be double or triple that sum.— 
Metropolitan District. 


Unaccustomed to labour, and un- 
skilled in its exercise, they are both un- 
equal to its fatigue and incapable of ren- 
dering essential service to their employer ; 
discouragement arises, and, discontented 
with their scantily-paid employment, 
they soon relapse into pauperism, varying 
their recourse to the workhouse with 
occasional visits to the county gaol. 

It is clear that the only true standard 
and system to adopt is that which is best 
adapted to fit them for the due perfor- 
mance of their duties in life.—Southern 
District. 

The acres are not devoted to the boys, 
but the boys to the acres: at one time 
they are withdrawn for days together from 
their studies, at another left idle in their 
yards. The land thus becomes rather an 
impediment to intellectual education, than 
an instrument of industrial training ; it 
is useless for the formation of the habits 
of continuous labour; and conveys no 
such moral lesson to the children’s minds 
as it would were it exclusively and avow- 
edly applied to the purpose of instruc- 
tion. — Midland District. 


A pauper boy may become an opera- 
tive or mechanic as well as another; he 
has faculties, even tastes, for these are 
not the privileges of a class: assuredly 
they were not given him, by One who 
bestows nothing in vain, to lie useless, 
dormant, and uncultivated. * * * 
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An efficient system of industrial train- 
ing can hardly be maintained in an ordi- 
nary workhouse. * * * * Unless 
extraordinary care is used, it directly 
tends to furnish additional opportunities 
of intercourse between the children and 
the adult inmates.—Northern District. 


I have already referred to the tendency 
which exists to get them put out pre- 
maturely to service. It is a great hin- 
drance to industral training, and tends 
greatly to diminish the chances of the 
future welfare and permanent indepen- 
dence of the pauper child, who is often 
returned on the hands of the guardians 
when found unfit for the situation he has 
been received into. This tends not only 
to discourage the child, but those em- 
ployers who might oftener receive child- 
ren from the workhouse, were they not 
deterred from doing so by the frequent 
instances of their incapacity. It will be 
a work of time to convince the guardians 
that they and the rate-payers have a far 
greater interest in the lasting reformation 
and well-doing of their pauper children 
than in getting them speedily off their 
hands. 

Another material difficulty is that of 
getting enough efficient masters who un- 
derstand spade husbandry, and the su- 
perintendence of industrial training, so 
as to supply a number of separate work- 
houses with these officers.— Western and 
Welsh District, 


This shews the necessity not only 
of industrial training as a concomi- 
tant to education, but also that of 
training schoolmasters for industrial 
as well as mental teaching. The 
Normal school at Kneller Hall is, 
we understand, to be organized on 
this basis. If so, it will set an ex- 
ample and probably establish a new 
era in the art of education. 

To give to education for the poor 
a more directly utilitarian character 
appears to be so desirable for the full 
fruition of its benefits, that very co- 
gent reasons are required for with- 
holding assent to the phalanx of facts 
and arguments which these Reports 
present in favour of that conclusion. 

Pauper children more urgently 
need the discipline suggested, but 
all children of the poor have pro- 
bably more or less of the same moral 
and bodily characteristics, presenting 
tendencies to the same evils, and re- 
quiring the same preventive ap- 
pliances to secure that first of bless- 
ings to a nation, a godly and in- 
dustrious people. 

The only remaining feature in these 
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very interesting Reports which de- 
mands notice at our hands immedi- 
ately, is the urgent demand for district 
farm-schools for these poor children, 
so as to dissever them from the 
workhouses, their industrial dis- 
abilities, and their demoralizing as- 
sociations. ‘These establishments are 
at the option of the guardians, who, 
fearing expense, and often entertain- 
ing far less worthy objections (such 
as dislike that paupers should have 
benefits of which other classes are 
not yet in possession) almost any- 
where, refuse their assent. The be- 
nefits expected from these establish- 
ments are thus set forth by one of 
the inspectors, the same views being 
held by his colleagues :— 


In point of health and strength there 
can be no question of the gain to the 
children. Neither is the loss to society 
less considerable, from the nerveless and 
helpless condition of the debilitated work- 
house child, the certain germ of an en- 
feebled and pauper generation, flaccid in 
limb and inert in mind—just the persons 
who are likeliest to be paupers in after 
life, for they will have little power and 
less will to struggle with adversity than 
others. 

They will have less will to do it: for, 
having been reared in workhouses, they 
have experienced its comforts ; they have 
been fed, housed and clothed, and warmed 
there ; they have been taught to look on 
on it as their home, and they will have 
none of that wholesome dislike to return 
to it which animates the breast of the in- 
dependent labourer, who knows nothing 
of it but its bad name, and who strives 
might and main to maintain the inde- 
pendence /e has never lost. Remove the 
child from the workhouse, place him in a 
district school, and he will hereafter be 
just in the position of that independent 
labourer. He will be just as little ac- 
quainted with what a workhouse is. It 
will be just as little his former home, and 
it will be just as much his future dread, 
He cannot, in after life, look back on 
his school as a resource ; and he also will 
be rescued from much of the reproach of 
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pauperism, as well as from the contami- 
nation of a workhouse. Surely these are 
great advantages and powerful aids to 
future independence and diminished 
rates. 


It is not easy to reply to these 
facts, and it seems very desirable at 
any rate that the experiment should 
be tried in different parts of the 
country. <A short Act of Parlia- 
ment will be effectual for such a 
purpose, giving power to the Go- 
vernment to establish five such 
schools. It seems that this measure 
is essential for the furtherance of the 
needed reform, and for delivering us 
from the perils of future and far worse 
pauperism and crime than our gene- 
ration has yet witnessed. We cannot 
better express our views on this all- 
important subject than by concluding 
with those of Mr. Bowyer, who 
truly says,— 

Were, indeed, the question proposed, 
Which is the most unfavourable spot that 
could possibly be selected for unpauper- 
izing a pauper child, through the agency 
of education ? the answer would certainly 
be, The workhouse. Nor could such a 
place have been chosen had the subject 
been chiefly viewed in that light. But 
education has been hitherto considered 
by the public rather as an incident of 
parochial relief, than as the most power- 
ful antagonist of pauperism. It has been 
viewed rather as a debt demanded by 
humanity, than as a power bestowed on 
society for its own reformation. The 
real value of that power, as well as the 
urgent necessity for its exertion, are, how- 
ever, beginning to be more justly appre- 
ciated. It is now more clearly perceived 
that the increasing burden of pauperism 
arises, in great measure, from the indo- 
lence, the vices, and the absence of self- 
respect, inseparable from ignorance ; and 
that the most effectual means of arrest- 
ing its growth, and, perhaps, even of 
reducing its amount, lies in the diffusion 
of sound, moral, religious, and industrial 
education among the rising generation 
of that class which has been hitherto 
the hereditary pensioner of the nation. 


HH 
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FANNY GRAHAM’S DREAMS. 
Parr I. 


T was not possible that such a pretty 

creature as Fanny Graham could 
dream ugly dreams, or that Queen 
Mab would drive unsightly teams 
across a breast so fair and a brow so 
pure. Surely whatsoever might 
surround that sweet Greuze-like 
head, beauty and mirth and joy, 
and all those flowers of life which 
perfume the way for the good and 
the young, must be the very elements 
of her atmosphere! Yes, she was 
good, though very wilful and some- 
times wayward ; but then she was a 
spoiled child,—a widow’s only trea- 
sure; and if she were now and then 
not sufficiently amenable to control 
or censure, who could chide while 
she looked so lovely? Reason as 
we will, and preach as we may long 
folios on indifference to beauty, and 
its being only ‘skin deep,’ yet for 
all that we do not love the man 
or woman either who cannot feel to 
their very inmost hearts that beauty 
—ay, mere beauty of form— is an 
expression of the Divine Thought. 
It is divine. In earth in heaven 
in angel and in man, honour, re- 
verence, love ye Beauty wheresoever 
it be found! 

Had Fanny been an ill-favoured, 
harsh-featured, ungraceful-mannered 
maid ; had her voice been hard, her 
actions angular; let her have been 
but half as wilful as she was now, 
and she would have been a monster of 
obstinacy ; being beautiful, wilfulness 
gave merely a zest to her character. 
This truth is a sad truth perhaps, and 
not very dignified to the higher and 
nobler part of us; but an honest 
chronicler of man must tell out all, 
both worthy and ignoble. 

Such a fresh, bright thing as our 
own sweet Fanny Graham was! 
Where on painters’ canvass could 
be found eyes so arch, a lip so rose- 
like, cheeks so rounded, soft, and 
blushing, a form so graceful yet so 
baby-smooth, a head so brightly 
garlanded with long, curling, au- 
burn hair? In sooth Dame Nature 
does not make many such pop- 
pets for human love to dandle; one 
or two in a lifetime are all she gives 
even her favourites. 


‘Fanny Graham, Fanny Graham, 
a witch of deadliest sort art thou! 
stealing hearts as boys pluck peaches, 
and gathering hopes and love as cow- 
slips are gathered from the hedges. 
Fanny Graham, bethink thee ; dost 
not thou owe restitution? Must not 
justice be done on thee, blue-eyed 
pilferer ? and is there not a day in 
the hand of the Future which shall 

unish thee for all the mischief thou 
nast done, and make the criminal 
give back some part of the wealth 
she has made her own? If there be 
not, then is there no justice in the 
court of Love. 

* Come here to my side, sweet Fanny 
Graham. Let me kiss thee softly 
between thy brows, and counsel thee 
to better things than flirting men, 
who smile and flatter, can do. And 
first, let me teach thee how to purse 
thy pouting lips, and how to frown 
thy arched brows, and how to turn 
away in cold disdain eyes which beam 
forth love as dew rains out of heaven, 
and how to draw in stiff ungrace the 
undulating proportions of thy yield- 
ing form. Let me teach thee all the 
starts and champs and caracoles of 
old maiden prudery ; and my word 
on it, sweet Fan, thou wilt not heap 
so many bleeding hearts for thy next 
year’s footstool! Believe me, girl, 
those women only are beset with 
lovers who wish for them, and who 
can love inturn. Nay, do not frown: 
I did not mean that thou hast loved 
all, or even half, or even one of thy 
admirers; but thou hast it in thee, 
Fanny, and men know that thou 
couldst love; and they dive for the 
pearl, and choke themselves in the 
salt waters of disappointment because 
thine oyster heart will not deliver up 
itstreasure. Wertthoucoldand yet so 
praised, then vanity would have aped 
the part of love; and men who had 
fallen into the trap of thy deceit would 
but have believed thee able to love 
again; but to be fond, beautiful, and 
neglected,—send out another Jason to 
discover this rare production of our 
living world! No, no, my Fan; we 
will make thee a Christian Vestal, a 
Protestant nun, my sweet, and thou 
shalt eschew the society of the world 
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and vote us all evil and corrupt ; and 
vaunt thee on thy womanhood, and 
look on thyself as a dove pursued by 
hawks, and name all masculines thy 
natural enemies. Yes, we will make 
thee a modern ‘strong-minded wo- 
man;’ and then, sweetheart, the 
hawks will keep far enough from 
thee. If scarecrows dressed in rags, 
with unloaded guns, can keep off 
rooks and ravens from the corn, so 
can strong-mindedness dressed in 
mental rags of philosophy and po- 
litics, and armed with Malthusian 
doctrines, keep off what human 
thieves of woman’s love might lurk 
about. Wilt thou be so travestied, 
my Fanny Graham ?” 

And Fanny listened, dutifully 
enough in all outward show of meek- 
eyed silence and gentle ways; but I 
found, after a little time, that it is 
ill scattering good seed before the 
wind ; and to teach that curly head 
grave lessons of prudent wisdom, 
was to plant foxglove and lupin 
where only jasmine and woodbine 
would trail. And even I, strict up- 
holder of the power of education and 
stern believer in the dignity of art 
as opposed to the wild luxuriance of 
nature, even I was forced to give up 
my task. At the end of ‘half an 
hour Fanny Graham laughed in my 
very face, and starting up from her 
footstool flung her arms round my 
neck, and kissed me for a dear old 
maid as I was! 

Of course I was angry. What 
woman of dignity would not have 
been so? But somehow I forgot 
to scold, and when I should have 
chidden her sauciness I found myself 
playing with her thick curls, and 
thinking how well she would look 
with a coronet of strawberry-leaves 
round her brow. It was too late 
then, when tears of love and admira- 
tion were in my eyes ; but I cherished 
the occasion in my heart, and pro- 
mised myself to give her full interest 
when I might. 

Fanny Graham had never been in 
love; at least such was the family 
tradition. I was sorry for it, as I 
would have all who are beloved, 
loving : it is more healthy and more 
natural that we should repay in 
kind, than receive all and give back 
nothing. Among the many offers of 
marriage made to my young friend, 
I fancied that one or two might have 
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well suited her. A little gravity to 
balance her giddiness, a few more 
years to counteract the thoughtless 
glee of her youth, reflection for her 
feeling, experience for her ignorance, 
caution where she trusted, knowledge 
where she dreamed ; oh, I could have 
put together a very model husband 
for my darling, and have mated her 
like a pet canary for all possible 
improvement! But Fate willed it 
otherwise ; and of the grave, middle- 
aged gentleman; the young fox- 
hunting, steeple-chasing Guardsman ; 
the prudent lawyer rich in worldly 
wealth and worldly knowledge ; the 
evangelical clergyman so pale and 
good; and the lay Puseyite so full 
of classic lore,— Fanny Graham of 
all these would have none. She 
laughed or she looked sad, according 
to the intensity they shewed, for she 
was too kind-hearted to ridicule real 
feeling ; she referred them to mamma 
(privately instructed), or she refused 
them point blank, and with no dis- 
guise or circumlocution : but refuse 
them she did, in whatsoever way it 
was effected. She said that she did 
not wish to be married; and in 
her heart I know that she voted 
children a bore and babies unbear- 
able. Idid not believe her, never- 
theless. 

My young friend was wont todream. 
I remember well when I strove to 
demonstrate, logically and mathema- 
tically, to my school that this was an 
immoral act; but that was on the 
occasion of Miss Smith’s rousing up 
the whole household, footboy and all 
(and it was not proper for a lad of 
eighteen, five feet ten, to see a cage- 
full of such white mice as my school- 
girls), because she chose to dream 
that she was ‘strangled by dragons 
and snakes. There is a celebrated 
scene, 1 forget where, which re- 
minded me of this incident. I thought 
of asking Fanny where it was, but 
something checked me and I was 
silent. 

Well, I could listen now to her 
dreams with the greatest complacency 
possible, and even try to aid her in 
their interpretation ; for, like all coun- 
try girls, she was not a little given 
to superstition, diving into the arcana 
of fortune in attempts to fish up the 
prophetic effigy of her future bus- 
band: so one morning, seating myself 
on alarge stoneinthe wood behindmy 
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hut, and bidding her do the same, I 
prepared myself to listen to a remark- 
able dream which she had dreamed 
last night. She was nursing a lap 
full of anemones and insects, which 
she found playful companions no 
doubt; but their piquant gambols 
did not prevent her tale, and thus it 
came :—- 

‘IT dreamt that I was in a wide, 
wide plain, began Fanny, making a 
ladder of her fingers for a spotted 
ladybird. ‘It was all filled with 
flowers and trees and running wa- 
ters; but not a hill, not even a fur- 
row. The most beautiful birds and 
butterflies were flitting about like 
large floating flowers ; and the glow- 
worms were like stars on the earth, 
and the stars like suns in the sky. 
It was night when I first dreamt ; 
and all the deep stillness of the hour 
was over this plain, and made it 
more lovely than the daylight would 
have done. But the very beauty 
made me sad, as I used to be when a 
little one, and I listened to the wind 
among the branches. I call it a me- 
mory of our lost Eden,’ she added, 
looking up from her ladybird into 
my eyes, ‘a regret of Paradise, which 
we all receive with our mother’s life.’ 

‘Not a bad idea, Fanny. You 
would have gained the prize for my 

early essay on association, if this 
image had been properly rounded 
off, and duly enchased with fitting 
tropes and figures.’ How profession, 
like the robe of Nessus, clings to the 
very heart! ‘ Now, go on with your 
story, Fanny, and forgive my inter- 
ruption.’ 
he kissed my hand, and then 
continued. 

*I was long in this wide, lonely 
plain; long in this calm, delicious 
night, where all was beautiful even 
beyond thought ; and then the morn- 
ing dawned. I felt more and more 
lonely as the light came on; and 
when the sun broke out I could have 
cried for weariness, not for dread. 
Nothing startled, nothing terrified 
me; but I was alone, and I longed 
for a companion. Nothing of all 
about belonged to me; nothing was 
as much my own as even this poor 
little ladybird.’ 

‘ Or the earwigs, woodlice, aphides, 
spiders, and all that rabble of in- 
sects now crawling about your black 
apron. Shake them off, Fanny, dear, 
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else you will be entombed bodily 
before my eyes. They are harmless, 
but unpleasant, lenient 
and prejudice must be consulted as 
well as the senses.’ 

She laughed her saucy laugh, and 
brushed off a spider and some ear- 
wigs ; not to speak of a small colony 
of ants, and a minor army of beetles 
which had come to forage among the 
black silk folds. Gathering her wood- 
flowers into a large mass, she re- 
sumed her dream. ; 

* At last I saw a small green li- 
zard; the most beautiful thing pos- 
sible. It lay on an upturned stone, 
which neither flower nor tree shaded, 
panting in the morning sun with 
more distress than pleasure. Its 
little head turned languidly from 
side to side, and all its actions shewed 
uncertainty, bewilderment, and sor- 
row; its eyes were bright with the 
excitement of pain; and the golden 
spots on its graceful body were tar- 
nished, dull, and fading. The poor 
lizard seemed dying. I took it up, 
breathed on it gently, and put it in 
my dress among a heap of wild- 
flowers such as these. I stroked it 
with my hand, revived, soothed, ea- 
ressed it; and the poor panting lizard 
recovered visibly as I exerted this 
* mesmeric influence.’ All at once it 
changed.’ Here she stopped: a par- 
ticularly agile money-spider was 
winding across her face. 

‘Into what?’ I asked. 

The money-spider was amongst 
her curls now. 

‘Into what, Fanny? Do insects 
bring blushes ; or does memory paint 
them on your cheeks? Into what 
did your lizard with its tarnished 
court suit change, my dear ?” 

‘Oh,’ she said, hesitatingly, ‘ I 
had been reading an old fairy tale; 
and so—and so—it came again in my 
dream. The poor thing became a 
young man, and he spoke to me. 
But I have never seen him,’ she 
added eagerly, as if excusing herself 
from an imputed fault. 

‘And you loved this saurian 
prince ?’ Lasked. ‘Ofcourse! The 
story were incomplete without that_ 

‘Yes, I loved him,’ she answered, 
innocently. ‘I loved him from the 
first. We had been created for each 
other, I thought; and to love him 
was only to love another self. Yes, 
I loved him.’ She repeated this 
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rase two or three times, as if she 
ound peculiar satisfaction in the 
words. 

It was full noon when I next 
looked at the sky; and we had pro- 
mised to be at home by eleven at 
the latest. 

‘Come, Fanny love, it is getting 
late, and your mother is expecting 
us; besides, there is the new horse 
your godfather gave you, waiting 
fer you to try his paces. Come 
home, my good child; and listen, 
Fanny, dream no more to-night of 
plains and lizards. Take my advice 
and dream no more!’ 

Whether she heeded my advice or 
not I cannot say; but I do know 
that I neither slept nor dreamt that 
night for her sake: lying awake to 
think of her, and to wonder if her 
dream and my interpretation would 
come true or not. I was ashamed of 
the superstition, but indulged in it 
nevertheless. And I comforted my- 
self by remembering that every per- 
son is continually doing what he 
disapproves of internally; and that 
there is a species of pedantry in ex- 
treme moral and mental strictness 
which I was not disposed to encou- 
rage. This is an excellent reflection 
for those who are disturbed by a 
want of harmony between their ac- 
tions and their consciences. It is 
wonderful how much satisfaction it 
gives, and how much scrupulosity 
we may conquer, by a little judicious 
metaphysics. Oh, there never was 
invented a better hand-guard to 
wrong than these same metaphysics ! 
They can turn aside any of Virtue’s 

ly thrusts, and for every parry 
give a double lunge. I sometimes 
think it would be better if people 
were to act more unconsciously, 
more by feeling, and less by know- 
lege of every cause, every spring of 
action. When children pluck up 
their flower-seeds to see how they 
grow, they destroy the life they 
seek ; and when men pluck up the 
roots of action to see how they ger- 
minate, and watch the growth of 
the minutest bud, and trace the un- 
folding of the meanest leaf, they are 
sure to destroy the life of life —which 
is virtue for and by itself, without 
other nourishment than what is 
given by the soil in which it is 

- No: do not let us watch 
the growth of this life too narrowly. 
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Bees will not work where many pry- 
ing eyes look on; the bird forsakes 
her nest when even kindly hands 
disturb the eggs ; the tree dies if its 
roots be laid bare; and Virtue grows 
idle, flies, and dies, when too much 
noie is taken of her works and their 
cause. 


‘Has any person but myself seen 
the new lodger at Widow John- 
son’s ?’? I asked one morning, when 
I went into the Grahams’ house. 

I was naturally curious—at least 
I have always been told so; and my 
late mode of life in a confined coun- 
try village, where everything con- 
cerning every one must necessarily 
be known to every one else, had 
greatly increased this peculiarity. 
{ demand pardon for sake of the 
frankness of my avowal. Not that 
I ever in my life found any truth in 
that old myth taught to children,— 
‘A fault confessed is a fault half- 
pardoned.’ On the contrary, a good 
sturdy denial saves the sinner in 
nine cases out of ten from punish- 
ment, where confession would have 
doubled his penalties. But this is 
one of our cherished superstitions ; 
and no one thanks his neighbour for 
pointing out the cracks in his dwell- 
ing walls. 

‘Has any person seen him?’ I 
asked again. 

Mrs. Graham laughed and shook 
her head, in her gentle, mild, wi- 
dowed way. (Have you never re- 
marked, reader, that all states, pro- 
fessions, and circumstances, have the 
same expressions? No widow ever 
shook her head like a wife or maiden; 
as no lawyer ever accepted a fee 
for defending the wrong, in the 
same manner in which a soldier takes 
his pay for defending his country. 
This is by the way.) 

Fanny looked up from her em- 
broidery-frame, where she was dili- 
gently stitching in a purplish-grey 
lily and dotting about some vio- 
lently brown and sea-green leaves. 
She did not answer: she cared no 
more for new lodgers, male or fe- 
male, than for new puppies or su- 
pernumerary kittens! 

‘He is an interesting young man,’ 
I added: ‘gentlemanlike, refined, 
high-bred, and all that sort of thing. 
His hair is black, and his cheeks are 
pale ; his eyes are dark blue, with a 
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‘strange unearthly light,’ which, by 
the way, is nothing but a stage- 
trick, in raising the upper lid sud- 
denly. In short, he isa very hero 
of romance ready made to order.’ 

‘ A resuscitated Giaour ?’ said Mrs. 
Graham, interrogatively. 

‘No, not quite so fierce. Some- 
thing gentler,—more in the Regent- 
Street style than the Byronic: got 
up at a frightful expense of Macassar 
oil and clean linen. No; but se- 
riously he is a very pleasing-looking 

rson, and [ hear is an only son of 

ighly respectable parents, “heir to 
an estate, and a prizeman of Cam- 
bridge College,—I mean of one of 
the colleges at Cambridge, Trinity 
or Sidney, I never know the differ- 
ence ; and I intend to ask him to tea 
this very night. You and Fanny 
there can come, if youlike. I think 
you had better do so, as you will 
then matronize me, and shield my 
young character from any untoward 
remarks. What say you, my dear? 


Mrs. Graham assented, and Fanny 
gave an indifferent affirmative. I 
wondered if all her indifference was 
real or assumed; and this was not 
the first time she had so perplexed 


me. 

Well, I refastened my pattens on 
to my feet—it had been raining— 
folded up my umbrella, and trotted 
off to Widow Johnson's, with the 
magnanimous resolution of asking 
Horace Winter to tea. And this és 
something magnanimous in a coun- 
try village ; for if you are the first 
to invite a new arrival, you must 
expect to stand godmother to all his 
after deeds, from gambling and 
swindling down to winking at his 
landlady’s daughter. Whatever he 
may do, your neighbour will come 
and tell you; adding, with reproach- 
ful voice and look, ‘ But remember, 
Mr. (or Mrs. or Miss) Bayly, you 
introduced him; if we had not met 
him that evening at your house we 
never should have invited him.’ This 
was a formidable prospect; but I 
manfully braved it, for I had a pre- 
sentiment, and I generally obeyed 
such instincts. 

The young man was at home, and 
I, privileged by my age and ex- 
profession, walked straight into his 
apartment. The reason why I acted 
in this sudden style was, because I 
wished to take him unawares, and 
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see the manner of his surroundings 
before he had time to arrange for 
effect. A great deal may be learnt 
from small things, as a chemist can 
analyze a thunderstorm from the 
materials of a galvanic battery. I 
had taught the sciences so long, that 
it was not only easy but necessary 
with me to rank all men into classes, 
and genera, and orders, as I would 
stones or shells. 

The first thing I saw was a guitar 
with a broad blue riband, lying near 
a fantastical hat, turned up where 
hats are turned down, and turned 
down where hats are turned up. 

‘ Effeminate and troubadourish,’ 
I thought; ‘a man to dress himself 
as a Spanish minstrel, and roam 
through country places in the cha- 
racter of Don Juan. Contemptible!’ 

A foil, a vizard, a pair of boxing- 
gloves, a quarter-staff, spurs, and 
whips, were near the guitar. 

These did not displease me. 

A case of compasses, a telescope, 
mathematical problems, and astro- 
nomic calculations— German, French, 
Italian, Latin, and Greek books,— 
George Sand’s novels and Paley’s 
Evidences, flanked by Burton's Ana- 
tomy and Butler’s Hudibras, were 
scattered over the table. 

I groaned aloud. 

* An Admirable Crichton at once,’ 
thought I, and I felt a cold shiver 
all through me; for of all human 
animals, Admirable Crichtons who 
can do everything—Sapphos, and 
Amazons, and all that sort of thing, 
all idealities—are most distressing to 
me. 

* No, madam,’ said a gentlemanlike 
voice, ‘not quite so universal a ge- 
nius. A beginner of much, perfecting 
little.’ 

* You give yourself but an indif, 
ferent character, I said. ‘ To aim 
and not attain is a blot on any man’s 
scutcheon,—most of all so on yours, 
who have but to choose your path 
wisely, follow it perseveringly, and 
so gain the prize, whatever it may 
be, which lies at the ena.’ 

* You flatter me, madam, by your 
good opinion of my power. I have 
not, unfortunately, the wishing-cap 
of the fairy tale, 

‘ Pardon me, Mr. Winter,’ I inter- 
rupted, ‘ you have that wishing-cap. 
You have fortune, circumstance, and 
fate, all in your own power. You 
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have but to will, and you have al- 
ready executed. Extraneous power 
is nothing; the living motive force 
must be in ourselves. And of that 
I am sure you have enough. Your 
face and y our craniological develope- 
ments 

I saw him smile, and I translated 
that smile into a speech, in which 
were the words, ‘old maid, ‘ pe- 
dantry,’ ‘ strong-minded woman,’ &c. 
As I did not like the specimens I 
escaped from the cabinet, and took a 
different tone. 

* You can do what you like in life, 
Mr. Winter. Some people are so 
unhappily constituted, that they can- 
not act out their intention nor express 
their thought ; 
your class. You can do all you 
would, and you need never own a 
master if you do not wish for servi- 
tude.’ 

‘ Mystic words,—of a sweet, tin- 
kling sound, but unmeaning!’ And 


he smiled, as if he would have soothed 
a raving madwoman. 

I felt provoked, and was on the 
point of launching forth a torrent of 
invectives against conventional minds, 
which think only in set phrases and 


but I 
exclaiming fer- 


understand nothing beyond ; 
restrained myself, 
vently,— 

‘Are will, power, youth, and 
health nothing? The three last are 
the corners of that same wishing-cap, 
and witt is the tassel which sur- 
mounts all, and serves as a handle 
whereby the cap is used. ‘These you 
have, and with these you can control 
life: yes, I repeat it, with these you 
can make your own fate; you can 
conquer circumstance, and control 
the elements which destroy others.’ 

I saw his cheek flush, and his eyes 
put on an earnest, eager look. They 
were proud words,—perhaps too 
proud to be said to unheeding youth, 
so vain and reckless as it is; but 
they had stirred the plumes of the 
recording angel’s wing, and might 
not now be recalled. Oh, how a 
small word rashly spoken changes 
even the air ofheaven! And I know 
that these words of mine went to 
the very centre of that young man’s 
soul, to bring forth fruit of sturdy 
deed, or vain emptiness of boasting 
folly, as they fell on rich or barren 
ground. 


Well, Horace Winter came that 
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night to tea with me; and the pale, 
good young clergyman, came too; 
and Fanny and Mrs. Graham fol- 
lowed shortly after. And though we 
were in the country, and they had to 
come through lanes of hedge-rows, 
banked in by wild roses, honey- 
suckles, clematis, and all sweet 
flowers dropping dew and odour over 
the glowworms beneath, instead of 
through stately squares and lengthy 
streets—and though the musk-rose 
and the tea-rose, and the damask 
and the china, and all kinds of leaves 
of that grand garden queen latticed 
my window in lieu of stained glass,— 
yet we were very happy and very 
merry, even without powdered foot- 
men, waited on only by my neat 
tidy Phillis, the charity giri Hannah 
Scott. 

Horace W inter was evidently much 
struck with Fanny's beauty, and I 
thought I had never seen her look 
better than she did to-day, in her 
blue muslin dress, so light and girl- 
ish ; and she seemed to like his con- 
versation well enough, and to raise 
up her great blue eyes to his with 
more satisfaction than most men 
could excite in her. The pale young 
clergyman grew red and _ restless. 
But jealousy is an unchristian pas- 
sion, and ought to be repressed. ‘This 
was not a bad opportunity for him 
to conquer it. He did not do much 
in that way; but his backwardness 
was not for want of opportunity, for 
I gave him abundance. I played at 
backgammon with him, and made 
Horace Winter challenge Fanny at 
chess; while sweet, placid Mrs. Gra- 
ham looked on during the game, 
when she was not crochetting an 
antimacassar. 

The room was hung with muslin 
curtains; the windows square and 
lattice-formed ; flowers of all kinds 
bloomed in the beds beneath, and in 
jars and dishes in the room; the sun 
was setting; the birds singing with 
their twittering, restless evening call ; 
and the first rays of the coming moon 
silvered up through the paling east. 
Never shall I forget that scene; it 
was daguerreoty ped in my mind, and 
there it stands a picture never to be 
effaced. But the sun went down, 
the birds were silent, the moon came 
out more boldly, the dew rose up 
from the grass and meadows, the 
trees grew dark and thick, and the 
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flowers were like beauties sleeping 
after the fatigues of a long day 
of pleasure. Then the curtains 
were drawn, but the windows kept 
still open; the candles brought in, 
and for another hour nothing was 
heard but the rattle of the dice, and 
the murmured ‘deuce-ace,’ ‘size- 
quatre, on our side; while ‘check,’ 
* your queen is in danger,’ ‘exchange,’ 
and ‘ mate,’ stole through our coarser 
sounds in all the sweetness of Fanny’s 
voice, or Horace Winter's gentlest 
tones. And so it passed, like all 
evenings which come to an end, be 
they evenings before wedding-days, 
presentations, majorities, or hang- 
ings, and pass away into the large lap 
of Time, never, never to be recalled. 
How many times have I wished for 
those few hours again ! 


I wonder if Fanny Graham dreamt 
that night; and if so,of whom? I 
was awake more long than welcome, 
planning all sorts of delightful visits 
and rambles in the woods near, 
where I should lead that man’s 
young mind to higher aims, and by 
my nobler thoughts elevate and re- 
fine him, and educate him to an 
equality with myself; and Fanny, 
good, graceful, girlish Fan, bead 
be like some human flower, some 
sof{t-winged moth or dainty bird, 
flitting about us both. And then I 
pictured the maternal joy with which 
I should see the love Fate had denied 
to me in nature, given me by favour. 
And then some tears stole over my 
cheek in a sorrow never spoken, that 
these cold, desolate, fifty years, had 
found me still and for ever childless. 
Ah! many an old maid, crabbed, 
sour, ungenial, has steeped her mid- 
night pillow with these tears! Many 
a heart, acrid now and harsh, has 
bled for pain that no lisping infant 
once, no graceful maiden now, had 
blessed her with the glorious name 
of mother! Ah, God help us all! 
Some deep evil must there be in 
society when lives are wasted, affec- 
tions withered, and the healthy flow 
of natural instinct choked back to 
serve conventionalities! A better 
day is dawning; let us hasten its 
coming, each in our own lives. The 
world has had enough of unrealities : 
we will turn now to Trutn, and find 
what food lies therein for man’s 
social heart. 
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And all this time Fate was weav- 
ing her magic web for each and 
every one of our small happy party ; 
and struggle as we will, no force can 
break through her meshes, no mouse 
can gnaw the lion’s bonds which she 
has tied. For myself she had in me 
a simple, passive, plastic instrument. 
She might do her worst, and I could 
bear it. If you can bear the daily 
drudgery of a scholastic life, be as- 
sured that you can bear everything. 


Horace Winter was an only son; 
a spoilt one, as I soon found by his 
wilfulness and impatience of contra- 
diction. Full of all the wild schemes 
and impossible desires of youth; 
clever, headstrong, a little affected, 
with an immense wish to act, as I 
had first thought, the Admirable 
Crichton in all particulars. Nothing 
flattered him so much as for twenty 
different persons to praise him for 
twenty different accomplishments. 
He would be all things to all men; 
and he had his reward in about as 
much praise and laudation as falls to 
the lot of most. 

Horace Winter among other pecu- 
liarities was always in love, but 
never with the right person. His 
father wished him to marry an 
heiress, and Horace invariably loved 
a nobody. He rejected the advances 
of the Honourable Miss Stanley, with 
all her coach-horses and quarter- 
ings, and flirted with pretty little 
demure Jane Taylor, whose father 
had been a cheesemonger. Mrs. 
Jones, the East India nabob’s widow, 
he cared nothing for; but Laura 
Smith, who had no money and not 
even a grandfather, did much havoc 
with her black eyes and blacker hair. 
His heart was pierced through and 
through, and his study resounded 
with his sighs. 

So passed his vacations from col- 
lege life ; till, sated with affaires and 
bonnes fortunes, sick of notes redolent 
of patchouli, musk, and violets, and 

ssessor of a mass of curls that might 
come been made into a ship’s cable, 
he suddenly started off from home, 
and breathing nothing but ‘ Zim- 
merman and Solitude,’ buried him- 
self precipitately in the pretty village 
of Brendon. 

At first he thought to make my 
Fanny his conjidante, and to entertain 
her with vague hints of broken 
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hearts and faithless loves ; but when 
he reviewed his past career for the 
purpose of fixing on the most tra- 
gical, he was so puzzled which woe 
to choose that he left all untold. 
Only he would sigh and groan without 
any apparent cause, and once or 
twice he raised his hand convulsively ; 
but his horse started and Fanny 
stared, so he gave up this as a not 
feasible mode of manifestation. But 
he did as much as he could. He 
talked of his lonely life, of hopes and 
wishes ardent and unfulfilled; and 
then he sighed so deeply, and shi- 
vered even when the sun shone, as if 
mentally congealed, that Fanny be- 
gan to think him the lonely panting 
lizard who had come to be her com- 
panion, and to be comforted. And 
she began to love him, so purely, so 
truly, so fondly!—and to dream of 
him, to worship all things belonging 
to him, to adopt his likings and dis- 
likings, and to hold sacred the 
meanest thing —a faded flower or 
withered leaf—that he had touched. 
And all the beautiful pure devotion 
of woman’s heart welled up in hers, 
and steeped her whole being in its 
lovely waves. 

In spite of all his fopperies, 
Horace Winter was a fine noble- 
hearted fellow, and I loved him 
much. I did not say to Mrs. 
Graham what I clearly saw was 
between these young hearts; for, 
being the mother, she might have 
thought it her duty to write to 
M. Winter pére, and so, spoiling all 
by an overofficiousness, ruin my fa- 
vourite’s peace through a false 
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honour. It was my best course to 
keep silent, and allow them to ride 
together under the superintendence 
of the groom, while I overlooked 
their walking and fishing, or sat by 
when he instructed her in conic 
sections and fluxions. 

And so the days flew on rapidly 
and huppily ; and the summer melted 
into autumn, and the autumn into 
winter, before any check was given 
to their innocent attachment. 

At last Horace discovered that he 
was in love, seriously ; and he made 
a formal proposal, and was formally 
accepted. Then Mrs. Graham wrote 
to Horace’s papa, and I quaked when 
I saw her begin the letter. But 
Horace was boastful and sanguine, 
and Fanny’s beautiful face was per- 
fectly radiant with happiness. 

I cried for three days, and then 
spent half-a-crown in tarts for the 
schoolgirls, and the same sum of 
money in marbles for the school- 
boys. 

The sun comes out sometimes 
when the tempest is at hand; and 
often when we most hug ourselves in 
our prosperity the old hag Care has 
stirred up her witch broth, and is 
pouring out our mess. Fanny 
laughed to-day blithely as ever ; nay, 
she was singing to her lover when 
her mamma wrote to his papa. And 
yet no banshee wailed, no spirit of 
the foredoom flitted over her; she 
smiled and sang, and Horace stole a 
kiss from her perfumed curls when 
her mother sealed the letter. 

Poor mortals! how blind, and yet 
how bold! 
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BENZOLE.* 


N February 1848, we were speeding 
towards Paris by the first train 
which entered that city on the Havre 
railway line after the Revolution,— 
our anxieties far outstripping the 
tardy powers ofsteam. And we well 
remember how strange, and yet 
soothing, was the sight, on the mor- 
row of that great overthrow—some- 
where between Havre and Rouen, 
we could not afford to mark where— 
of a peasant ploughing the soil for 
the spring crops, and stopping his 
horse awhile to gaze atthe train. It 
seemed to tell of a something abiding 
and steadfast amidst the crash of 
thrones,—of that great ocean of do- 
mestic life, to whose still depths the 
storm reaches not, however it may 
rage at the surface,—of that great 
duty of replenishing the earth and 
subduing it, which precedes and sur- 
vives the ‘ right’ of insurrection alike 
and of repression,—of that great 
promise, as true and as living now as 
when first breathed over the ground 
scarce rescued from the flood,‘ While 
the earth remaineth, seed-time and 
harvest, and cold and heat, and sum- 
mer and winter, and day and night, 
shall not cease.’ 

Feelings somewhat of this nature 
come again upon us, as we turn aside 
for a moment from the contemplation 
of that great revolutionary drama, to 
which the ‘ days of F ebruary ’ served 
as it were but for a prologue, to a 
work of pure science like the one 
before us. France may be busily 
occupied with the parody of the last 
half-century of her history,— her 
mock Republic seemingly about to 
give way to a mock Empire (com- 
plete already save in name), and that 
in turn no doubt to a mock Restora- 
tion, and that again perhaps to a 
mock July monarchy ; South Ger- 
many may be quivering with the 
last shocks of the late outbreak of 
Atheistic Radicalism; in Hungary a 
few brave spirits may be still carry- 
ing on the struggle, now hopeless, of 
a noble people, not only for them- 
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selves, but for all Europe, against 
the swelling flood of Russian bar- 
barism ; Rome may be delivered 
over to the perplexed and grotesque 
perfidy of French intervention ; Ve- 
nice may have fallen, silent and 
unhelped ; Switzerland and Turkey 

may be already threatened in their 
existence by the tide of so-called 
Conservative reaction. We ask, with 
awe, where will the overthrow cease ° 
Congresses may spout and maunder 
about peace, but war is smoking or 
smouldering on all sides. And yet 
the very tempest is but superficial. 
Grace will soon ‘smile forth again 
from ruin,’ according to the ex- 
pression of one of the first, though 
least-noticed of sonnetteers, Wilhelm 
von Humboldt.; A year or two 
more, and the corn-crops will wave 
again luxuriant in the plains of Hun- 
gary over the bones of Cossack and 
Magyar alike, thicker even than if 
the parent ears had never been 
trampled out by the soldier’s heel. 
The processes of Nature are not 
stopped,—the laws through which 
God rules His universe preserve their 
resistless sway; yet Nature yields 
herself to those who know how, 
ministering, to subdue,—yet she sings 
to those who have cars to hear her 
ever-murmuring voice. Inthe realm 
of Physical Science—that other agri- 
culture—the husbandmen are still 
delving and ploughing, still reaping 
and bringing in their harvests. Pro- 
fessors may here and there get im- 
prisoned or shot, but though some 
ripe crop of observation may thus bc 
trampled out, it is but a temporary 
and partial fallow in a soil teeming 
with fruitful powers, which a little 
loving labour will cause to burst 
forth plenteously once more. 

Here is a man—although he does 
not tell us of it—capable of watching, 
month after month, for, we believe. 
upwards of a year, the distillation of 
coal-tar ina retort. By thus making 
himself, as it were, the servant ol 
Nature in her pany pa- 
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tiently waiting upon the successive 
phases of disintegration of one of the 
common products of our coal-fields, 
he becomes in turn able thoroughly 
to subdue the subject of his experi- 
ments, and make it fruitful of all 
sorts of wonderful births. First he 
draws from coal-tar the ordinary 
products of the imperfect commercial 
distillation of this substance,—a dis- 
tillation which, as he tells us in his 
Researches, is a regular branch of 
trade, and is usually carried on in 
large iron retorts capable of holding 
many hundred gallons. These pro- 
ducts (after getting rid of some per- 
manent gases and ammoniacal com- 
pounds) are three in number,— 
naphtha, or ‘ light oil,’ which floats ; 
‘dead oil, which sinks in water; 
pitch, which solidifies by cooling, and 
‘is applied to the purposes of making 
asphalte, &c., or, when dissolved in a 
part of the fluid oily distillate, to the 
production of a black varnish, much 
used for iron-work.’ Then he breaks 
up each product again, and shews us 
that it is but a bundle of other sub- 
stances still more distinct and various. 
From the black pitch there comes a 
yellow powder (chrysene); a wax- 
like substance (paranaphthaline) ; an 
extremely hard, cellular coke, diffi- 
cult of combustion, and approaching 
to pure carbon. From the ‘dead 
oil,’ which ‘is used chiefly for burn- 
ing into lamp-black, for coarse lamps 
or torches, and for the preservation 
of timber by impregnating it with 
the oil,’ come other substances, in- 
cluding another wax-like solid (naph- 
thaline). Of this we are told (ie- 
searches, p. 4, note), that it ‘may be 
procured in enormous quantities at 
many of the tar-works, where it is de- 
posited, mixed with paranaphthaline, 
by the oils distilled from the tar, in 
granular crystalline masses, called 
‘salts’ by the workmen. It is there 
thrown away as useless, or, at best, 
burned for lamp-black ; and yet it is 
honoured in our chemical catalogues 
with a price of four or five shillings 
per ounce.’ What a slur upon our 
chemical science, to have remained 
till now thus ignorant of the proceed- 
ings of our industrial chemist! The 
naphtha again brings forth an abun- 
dant progeny,—solid ‘ carbolic acid’ 
(or, in its impure state, creosote), so 
caustic as to destroy the skin of the 
hand if touched ; poisonous oils, such 
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as ‘aniline,’ of which a few grains 
are enough to kill a rabbit (whilst 
its property of giving a blue colour 
to hypochloride of lime makes it a 
valuable reagent), or such as the 
peculiarly foul-smelling ‘ picoline ;’ 
harmless oils, such as ‘ cymole, 
‘cumole,’ ‘toluole,’ our ‘ benzole,’— 
all of which, as their names import, 
occur elsewhere in nature; the 
cymole and cumole being derived 
from cumin seed, the toluole from 
tolu balsam, the benzole from ben- 
zoic acid,—yet all differing in pro- 
perties amongst themselves; the 
cumole, for instance, extinguishing 
flame ; the benzole taking fire before 
the match reaches its surface. And, 
lo! amidst all this confusion appears 
the great ternary law of Nature. All 
these substances are either neutral, 
acid, or basic: the neutral abundant in 
quantity, many in number (‘like the 
workers in a bee-hive, our author 
tells us,—a suggestive and beautiful 
comparison), of innocuous properties, 
and, until combined with sulphur, 
generally of fragrant smell ; the basic 
and the acid, few, fetid, and poison- 
ous,—the former, to use our author's 
luminous expression, governed by 
‘affinity,’ and affording ‘a symbol of 
family life’ by their tendency ‘to 
dissolve or be dissolved in each other, 
without any change in their nature 
or the formation of a new substance ; 
the latter governed by a sort ‘of 
bipolar attachment,’ which invests 
them with a peculiar tendency to 
unite with each other and form new 
compounds, ‘intolerant of plurality, 
making them thus ‘ the very type of 
connubial life. 

Very curious is it, although it 
could hardly be explained without 
the use of plates and tables, to note 
the peculiar processes, the shifts and 
contrivances (all of his own devising, 
though again he will not say so), by 
which our chemist seeks to get rid of 
this ‘family relationship’ of the 
liquid hydrocarbons of coal-tar, which 
will adhere together, both in the 
liquid and aériform state ; the volatile 
benzole, at first kept liquid, notwith- 
standing the application of heat, by 
its heavier brethren toluole, &c., and 
when it does pass into vapour, car- 
rying away a portion of toluole with 
it. And yet these shifts and con- 
trivances are in themselves not arbi- 
trary, but are the mere applications 
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of some general law, through which 

alone Nature consents to obey the 
will of man. First, distillation by 
heat is resorted to, the principle of 
which is that every liquid volatile 
without decomposition has a boiling- 
point as fixed as that of water; so 
that ‘nothing can be more striking 
than to observe all these substances, 
at all times and places, punctually 
obeying the law impressed upon 
them at their formation, and (as soon 
as the temperature and pressure on 
their surface reach the co-ordinate 
points which have been assigned to 
each of them) assiduously commenc- 
ing to boil off into vapour.’ Then 
we need a reagent to get rid of im- 
purities,—sulphuric acid, for instance, 
which refuses to unite with benzole, 
whilst it combines at once with most 
of the other substances which are 
likely to be found joined to it. Lastly, 
cold must be employed, combined with 
pressure,—the application of which 
acts upon the benzole by making it 
crystallize in a beautiful snow-like 
mass, at the freezing-point of water, 
whilst its congeners remain unaf- 
fected, the law of crystallization at 
definite temperatures being as stead- 
fast as that of volatilization. And 
this completes the education of our 
substance. 

How to use it is next the ques- 
tion.* It is easily inflammable ; will 
it serve asa source of artificial light ? 
At first sight one would say not. 
‘It is found by experiment, that the 
oe proportions of carbon and 
nydrogen for a light-fuel to be 
burned in the open air, are those of 
an equal number of equivalents of 
these elements.’ Now benzole con- 
tains twice as much carbon as hydro- 
gen; and, accordingly, a wick soaked 
in it and set fire to evolves volumes 
of dense smoke, indicating the excess 
of carbon. Some special contrivance 
is therefore needed ; and its purpose 
must be, that of mixing ‘with the 
vapour of benzole some other vapour 
or gas containing less carbon, with- 
out increasing the actual quantity of 
material passing out for combustion 
in a given time.’ Alcohol will serve 
for this purpose, or wood-spirit, or 
carbonic oxide, or hydrogen itself, 
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or, last and cheapest, atmospheric 
air. Itis this latter mixture which 
constitutes Mr. Mansfield’s light, the 
principle of which is simply the 
use of common air, charged with 
benzole vapour, as a substitute for 
coal-gas,—benzole evaporating at a 
very low temperature, viz. 176° 
Fahrenheit. Of the brilliancy of the 
flame thus obtained, none who have 
witnessed it can entertain a doubt. 
But the evaporation of the oil pro- 
ducing cold, the quantity of vapour 

roduced would be always diminish- 
ing, and thereby impairing the light, 
which finally would disappear if 
some process of regulation were not 
adopted so as to keep the tempera- 
ture of the benzole reservoir con- 
stant. This is effected by means of 
an ingenious apparatus termed a 
‘thermostat,’ the object of which is, 
to direct a small jet of flame upon 
the evaporating vessel from the mo- 
ment that its temperature begins to 
fall. The cost of the benzole light, 
as was stated in a paper by Mr. 
Mansfield, ‘On a new System of Arti- 
ficial Illumination,’ read at the In- 
stitution of Civil Engineers (see The 
Pharmaceutical Journal for May 
1849), will probably not exceed four 
shillings per gallon of benzole, equi- 
valent to one thousand cubic feet of 
coal-gas. One ounce of benzole is 
calculated to give ‘a light equal to 
four wax candles, of four to the 
pound, for one hour.’ 

We need not dwell here upon the 
other uses of benzole, manifold 
though Mr. Mansfield shews them 
to be; whether as a source of heat 
in the blow-pipe; as a solvent of 
all true oils insaturable in water, 
and, under certain circumstances, 
even of the most intractable resins ; 
as a cheap substitute for ether, which 
it nearly resembles in its nature and 
properties, and may replace as an 
anesthetic. Mixed with concentrated 
nitric acid, it produces a new substance, 
called Nitrobenzole, of a most fragrant 
smell, similar to that of oil of bitter 
almonds, though without its poison- 
ous qualities, and which, therefore, 
may be most usefully employed as a 
perfume or flavour. The nitro- 


benzole thus obtained, like the ben- 
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any extent,’ Mr. Mansfield tells us in his Researches, ‘from coal-tar, or from the 
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zole, which forms one of its consti- 
tuents, is still neutral, has no special 
‘attachment’ or craving for acid or 
alkali. But the ‘nitrogen which we 
have inserted becomes a new centre 
of vitality, the germ of new tenden- 
cies.” Mix nitrobenzole with hydro- 
chloric acid, no mutual action takes 
place; add zinc filings to the mix- 
ture, and by the decomposition of 
the acid hydrogen is given off, which 
‘in its so-called nascent state, at 
the first moment of separation, has 

wers which, when collected and 
eat it can exert but fecbly or not 
at all.’ It decomposes in turn the 
benzole, and produces that poisonous 
alkaloid aniline, which, as we have 
seen, has the property of turning 
hypochloride of lime of a violet blue 
colour. 

This aniline, Mr. Mansfield tells 
us, is an ‘ammonia,’ and ‘may be 
taken as a type of the volatile or- 
ganic alkaloids.’ And he explains 
to us how the term ‘ ammonia,’ once 
restricted to the well-known com- 
pound of one atom of nitrogen to 
four of hydrogen, then supposed to 
be the only volatile basic compound, 
has now to become generic in order 
to embrace a large number of simi- 
lar substances, ‘characterized like 
ammonia by containing nitrogen and 
hydrogen,’ but differing from it by 
their archetype containing no carbon, 
which all the others do. And these 
substances, these ammonias, though 
ready to form compounds with acids, 
are not true alkalis, like the com- 
mon metallic earths, as being electro- 
negative instead of electro - positive. 
Upon aniline, we are told, that Dr. 
Hofmann has succeeded in building 
up a series of extremely complex 
alkaloids, by which some hope is 
afforded of artificially putting to- 
gether those mighty elements in 
Nature’s own pharmacy: quinine, 
the vegetable alkaloid of Peruvian 
bark ; strychnine, of the nux vomica ; 
morphine, of opium—all compounded 
of nitrogen, hydrogen, carbon, and 
oxygen; a result which, it seems, 
has been ‘as great an object with 
many modern chemists ... as it was 
with a few of the old alchemists to 
accomplish the manufacture of gold.’ 

Another matter remains to be 
told. Benzole, carbolic acid, aniline, 
nitrobenzole, and other substances 
derived from benzole, are considered 
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by our chemists, not as compounded 
immediately from the elements into 
which they are ultimately resolvable, 
but rather as springing up from a 
compound radical ‘ phenyle,’ till now 
hypothetical; whilst ammonia itself 
is in like manner looked upon, not 
as at first, as a compound of one 
atom ofnitrogen with four of hydro- 
gen, but as one of two atoms of 
hydrogen with another compound 
radical, ‘amidogen,’ composed itself 
of one atom of nitrogen to two of 
hydrogen. And this view is con- 
firmed, in either case, by the regular 
series of bodies which can be built 
up upon the hypothetical radicals. 
There appears, to an unlearned rea- 
der like ourself, something deeply 
interesting in the new views thus 
taken of chemical composition. The 
process seems one exactly analogous 
to that by which mere spelling rises 
into etymology. The child knows 
only how to resolve the word into 
the mere sound, the chemical atoms, 
as it were, of which it is made up. 
For him the word ‘ complete,’ spells 
c, 0,m, com, p, |, e, t, e, plete, and 
nothing more. But the etymologist 
sees in either syllable a substantive 
word, capable of entering into dozens 
of other compound forms, conceives 
the meaning of the whole from the 
combination of its parts, discerns the 
law of that combination; and can 
trace back the latter syllable, plete, to 
the hypothetical radical pleo, men- 
tioned only in Festus, without being 
anywhere found in use, but which is 
clearly proved to be real by its com- 
pounds compleo, impleo, suppleo, re- 
pleo, &c., by its derivative plenus, 
and so forth. Is not this the history 
of our chemist’s ‘ phenyle, and 
*amidogen ?” 

We will not apologize, utterly un- 
scientific though we may be, for 
these few pages on a chemical essay. 
Benzole itself is not more remarkable 
than many other substances, although 
it is exhibited before us with peculiar 
wholeness and effect in Mr. Mans- 
field’s lecture—than which a more 
complete specimen of a chemical mo- 
nograph could not probably be found. 
But we need to be reminded now and 
then—careless readers, and seers, and 
hearers that we are—how marvellous 
is every product of our gas-works 
and laboratories ; how steadfast are 
the laws which govern the changes 
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of every substance from any one of 
the three great conditions of material 
existence (solid, liquid, and gaseous) 
to another; and yet how manifold, 
how almost human, are the attrac- 
tions, the instincts, of every indivi- 
dual substance, which react upon 
those laws, and becoming laws in 
turn, regulate the conditions of all 
combination and of all dissolution, 
according to a new threefold division 
(acid, basic, and neutral); not to 
speak of that, perhaps, greatest marvel 
of all, the law of chemical equiva- 
lents, by which the relative propor- 
tions in which different bodies re- 
place one another in composition are 
so exactly regulated; so that there 
is not a substance in nature, simple 
or compound, which has not its own 
peculiar invariable character and 
individuality. 

Here resides the true poetry of che- 
mical science; a poetry, no doubt, 
often deeply felt by those who are 
least aware of its nature, and as ut- 
terly overlooked by many who affect 
poetical taste. There are men, for 
instance, who cannot understand the 
abstract importance assigned by che- 
mists to experiments in composition, 
and the interest taken by them in 
new compounds, of no discoverable 
utility for the time being. And there 
are chemists and men of science in 
general, true poets in their way, who 
shrug their shoulders or wax in- 
dignant over imaginary characters 
and their artificial woes. But any 
true substance, however artificially 
formed, is as real, as living as it were 
and individual, as the most ordinary 
products of Nature's laboratory ; as 
the water which we drink, as the 
metals which we handle: just as 
Hamlet and Cordelia, as Don Quixote, 
and Monkbarns, and Becky Sharp, 
are as real, as living, as individual, 
as if they had ever trod the earth, 
flesh and blood like ourselves. The 
chemist who draws forth aniline or 
benzole from the matter in a retort 
is as true a poet (finder, the middle 
ages beautifully called it—trouvére, 
troubadour), whether on a lower or 
higher scale we will not pretend to 
decide, as the writer who draws a 
true ideal character from the feelings 


* Or, rather, by the talkers about science. 
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and experiences distilled, as it were, 
by his own brain. Each of them 
Jinds—or, as God has allowed us to 
say, makes —a new creature; only 
the one in God's material, the other 
in His intellectual world. And that 
new creature once made has its own 
laws of action and developement, its 
own attractions and repulsions, which 
you cannot violate; else were it a 
mere sham and lie, the man’s head 
upon the horse’s neck.. Your benzole 
never could quench fire like cumole, 
or assume the garlic smell of picoline. 
Could you transform your Don 
Quixote into that ‘mailed Bacchus’ 
of a Mark Antony? or make your 
Hamlet dream of betraying a sister’s 
honour to his own cowardly lust of 
life, like that vilest of all Shak- 
speare’s characters, Claudio ? 

But, indeed, the little essay on 
benzole before us has peculiar claims 
to general attention. It appears to 
us the first attempt, not yet wholly 
successful, to humanize chemistry, to 
bring a study which seems to many 
one of the most arid and abstruse, the 
most foreign to the common sym- 
pathies of man’s nature, into harmony 
with those sympathies, and, as it were, 
into the same plane with them. And 
this, not so much by the use of so- 
called ‘popular’ language, as by 
bringing out the deep-set meanings 
with which we believe God to have 
planted the whole universe, the spi- 
ritual bonds and analogies by which 
its various realms are interwoven to- 
gether, and inwoven into one sphere 
of everlasting truth, order, and beau- 
ty. ‘Thus the entirely novel distinc- 
tion between chemical ‘ attachment’ 
and ‘affinity,’ although seemingly 
involving a mere change in nomen- 
clature, appears to us to cast a vivid 
light through the very depths of the 
science. And yet the attempt, we 
said, is not yet wholly successful; 
the work is very likely to be called 
too popular by the men of science,* 
too learned by the many, whilst but 
very few will be able to enter into 
that peculiar point of view which we 
just now adverted to, and which, 
once seized, shews each part of the 
work in its true meaning and pro- 
portion. The work is, indeed, too 


‘The chemistry of it is really very 


good !’ was the remark of a worthy and eminent London professor, much astonished 


with the remainder. 
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full of matter, and likely to repel the 
careless reader by the extreme phi- 
losophic precision at which it aims, 
and which it seeks to attain by the 
use of Latin vocables; an error, as 
we conceive, which our greatest 
scientific writers, such as Professor 
Owen, are too apt to fall into. 
Another (as it seems to us) e@sthe- 
tical defect in the work is, as it were, 
a certain want of personality, in the 
almost morbid and yet most loveable 
abstinence from any of those details 
of individual experience, which tend 
more than anything else to invest 
scientific researches with a real hu- 
man interest. Pierre Leroux some- 
where beautifully says (we have not 
the passage at command), that with 
the advance of science every plant, 
every mineral, every chemical product 
becomes, as it were, the revelation, the 
spiritual image of the botanist, the 
traveller, the experimentalist who 
first discovered or applied it, and 
unfolds a living volume of human 
joy and woe. Now, from the oral 


delivery of Mr. Mansfield’s lecture 
on benzole, at the Royal Institution, 
we imagine all who were not pre- 
viously aware of the lecturer’s po- 


sition must have gone away impressed 
with the absolute want of something 
to connect the speaker with the sub- 
ject. There needed some one to say, 
This is the man who first disentangled 
the hydrocarbons of coal-tar from one 
another, first investigated the pro- 
perties of most of them, first evolved 
their various uses; so long he worked, 
such and so many were his failures; 
every product that you see on the 
table is the result of his own labour ; 
every still almost and apparatus by 
which those products were extracted 
or made available, even to yonder 
shifting pasteboard diagram of atomic 
changes, was first applied or invented 
by him. And we are not afraid to 
tell one so thoroughly convinced as 
Mr. Mansfield that all truth is of 
God, that when He chooses to make 
us His instruments for unveiling any 
portion of that truth, we have no 
right to conceal, and, as it were, be 
ashamed of the part He bids us play ; 
certain as we must be that whatever 
light may thus be cast upon us is 
His, and not our own, desirous as we 
should be to lie hidden and drowned 
in the full splendour of His glory. 
And yet all should be grateful to 
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the young chemical democrat, if we 
may venture the term, who, by taking 
up a product in daily and vulgar use, 
such as coal-tar, was able to evolve 
from it so many wonders. This is 
the true glory of science,—to teach 
us the meaning, the beauty, the 
richness of commonest things; and 
if we might suggest to him a field 
for his future labours, we would re- 
commend one which he has himself 
suggested,—the chemical etymology 
(let the expression be forgiven us) 
of coal. We will lay the passage 
before our readers, as a sample of 
Mr. Mansfield’s style :— 


It is very remarkable that, though 
chemists have assiduously analyzed and 
defined the various compounds which 
make up the great bulk of nearly all the 
material bodies within their reach, ani- 
mal, vegetal, and mineral, we have 
been left quite in the dark as to what 
coal is. We know what it has been—an 
accumulation of vegetal organisms. We 
know that limestone is carbonate of lime, 
that woody fibre is a definite chemical 
compound, that muscle and sinew are 
made up chiefly of fibrine and gelatine, 
whose composition we know exactly ; but 
we have no information as to what sub- 
stances constitute the vast coal-beds with 
which our country has been blessed. 
We are aware that their mass is com- 
posed of the elements oxygen, hydrogen, 
nitrogen, and carbon; but of the com- 
pounds into which these elements are 
grouped in coal we have not even an 
hypothesis. 

Now, although it is the ultimate ana- 
lyses which are of ‘practical utility in 
assigning their value as fuel to different 
sorts of coal, it is a knowledge of the 
proximate constitution of these materials 
which would be of interest to the chemist, 
which would enable him to assist the 
geologist in speculating on the circum- 
stances under which vegetal fibre has 
been stratified into mineral masses, and 
which would give a double usefulness to 
the knowledge which we may obtain of 
the new substances which we procure by 
the decomposition of the coal itself. At 
present we can only look upon these 
latter products with an isolated interest, 
that which their own intrinsic worth may 
attach to them. The coke, the tar, the 
gas—the solid, liquid, and fluid products 
in which the coal lives again after its 
dissolution in the retorts—cannot be con- 
nected with the former bodies, in which 
they existed in the coal, by any intel- 
ligible scheme of metamorphosis. All 
we know is, that the transmigration has 
occurred. The thread of consciousness, 
as it were, is broken; and we must rest 
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content with what we can find out of the 
products we can actually see and handle, 
till we have attained by experiment to 
introvision into the retorts, or to intuition 
into the essence of coal. 


These are surely the words of one 


Impressions of Eion. 
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to whom God has given eyes to see 
His works, and a heart to understand 
the meaning of them, and a mouth 
to speak that meaning to his fellow- 
men. Mr. Mansfield has yet much 
more to see, and much more to say. 
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fe ON, amidst thy pleasant fields I stand 
Unknown, unknowing: I can claim no part 
In the long glories which thy name recalls, 

The trophies and the thousand monuments 
Which thou hast rear’d for Learning and Mankind ; 
Nor do thy courts and towers to me bring back 
A schoolboy’s youth :—I am not of thy sons, 
And yet I feel the genius of the place : 

It breathes upon my brow and on my mind ; 

It spreads around me like an atmosphere ;— 

For all things are in unison :—the stream 
Winding in its calm beauty through the meads, 
This floor of softest grass, these waving trees ; 
While, opposite, from that majestic pile— 
Windsor’s and Britain’s castellated pride— 

The spirit of old monarchy looks down. 

Nature and Art, the Present and the Past, 

All recollections and all images, 

The very aspect and the very air, 

The visible objects, and the historic forms 

That crowd upon the fancy, have one voice, 
And make one harmony. Illustrious spot! 

I view thee, Eton, and I seem to see 

Through the pervading influence of what spells, 
What culture of the soul, they who are thine 
Became what they have been and what they are. 
All of refinement speaks, and polish’d skill 

In sport or study ; liberal thoughts and deeds; 
And courtesy, and gentle courage born 

Of honour, and the nicest sense of shame. 

Well also with these structures may accord 
Religion, mellow’d by Humanity ; 

Tempering the sallies of a lavish mirth, 

And passions in their quick developement ; 
Hallowing their earthly reverence, which upholds 
Or throne or altar, and th’ inviolate line 

Of fix’d traditions in the British state. 

Not here, methinks, not in such scenes as these, 
Could rigid Science most delight to dwell, 
Labour’d, exact, mechanical ; not here 

Should crabbed Erudition hold her seat, 
Ponderous and harsh ; not here be sought and found 
The stern, untam’d Sublimity, that draws 

Its accents from hoarse waves and mountains hoar, 
In savage grandeur and wild solitude ;— 

But Scholarship, in happier charms array’d, 
And Verse, that, like the silver Thames, flows on 
Graceful, and clear, and smoothly musical. 

Yet, by the margin of this placid tide, 

Yet, in the shelter of these cloistered walls, 
Tranquil, though unmonastic, have been nurs'’d 
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Large aspirations, high and deep resolves, 
And all that forms, or feeds, th’ heroic soul. 
How many a generous and romantic boy, 
Wrapt up in seeming idleness, hath sat 
Beneath these shades, or in these waters dipp’d 
His listless oar, blending and cherishing 
Great hopes of fame, fond dreams of earliest love! 
How, too, the long procession marches by 
Of orators and statesmen : leaders cheer’d 
By friends and foes in senates ; chiefs renown’d 
In camp or court ; and prelates of the Church, 
Worthy the honour’d mitres which they wore,— 
Here taught, here train’d, here nurtur’d, here inspir’d ; 
Then, by the gratitude of after-days, 
Rendering these precincts glorious, peopling them 
With mighty shadows! Quiet reigns around, 
But not desertion. Though vacation’s hour 
Awhile has scatter’d the light-hearted throng, 
What names start up, what memories, e’en for me, 
A stranger,—nor without the thrill and glow 
Of genial joy! For who that knows the lore 
Of England, and the annals of her race, 
Can look with cold and unadmiring eye 
On Eton, and these schools, founded by kings, 
By nobles foster’'d? Ah, what marvel, then, 
That Loyalty is here the boast and badge ? 
Or if the scions of such stock have link’d 
Their creeds and fortunes with the popular cause, 
Democracy has worn a courtlier robe, 
And shewn a chivalrous and gallant front, 
Nothing of coarse or rude ;—has lov'd to muse 
On Greek republics, such as Athens was, 
Or in his lofty visions Plato saw : 
Or else hath striv’n to lift the struggling mass 
To purer tastes, and soften human life 
With Libraries and Galleries of Art, 
Wide open to the sons of want and toil. 

But my words wander : let me not evoke 
One gloomier shape, where all to-day is peace ;— 
All, save those engines on their iron path, 
Bringing the smoke and din of the vex’d world, 


Marring and disenchanting this fair scene. J.S. B. 
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LETTER THE First. 


From Terence Fitynn, Esq. to Dennis Moriarty, StupEent-at-Law, 
Lonpon. 





Crossmacool House, Co. of Galway, 
10th September, 1849. 

\ Y dear Dennis,—While you are 
i eating your terms with what 
appetite you may, and hanging on 
for the bare life to the skirts of the 
London newspapers, I am pondering 
in solitude here on the destinies of 
my country in a great old house on 
the top of the rocks, looking out over 
the waters of the Atlantic. And a 
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grand prospect I have of it of a 
morning when I open my shutters 
and see the curlews dancing on the 
waves, and white specks upon the 
horizon of ships moving about like 
bewildered things inadream. For, 
indeed, it isn’t easy to imagine what 
they have to do upon this coast, 
where there isn’t as much business 
going on as would keep up half-a- 
dozen Poldoody oyster-boats. But 
11 
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ships always seem to me like crazy 
creatures, that go wandering up and 
down without an object,—at least, 
such is the conclusion I have latterly 
arrived at from an attentive con- 
sideration of certain peculiarities I 
have observed in the movements of 
some of our Irish ships. What they 
go out to sea for sometimes nobody 
can tell, and it is a still greater puzzle 
why they ever come back. 

Puzzle? It is a land of puzzles, 
my right honourable Dennis; and 

ou will become Lord Chancellor of 

ngland before you will be able to 
understand the wonderful mirage in 
the midst of which we are living. I 
dare say you think you have a very 
clear view of the state of things here 
from the column in the morning 
papers which is daily dedicated to 
the illumination of Irish affairs; and 
no doubt you have a notion that, 
being out of the reach of all our 
passions and cross-firing of bigotries 
and jealousies, you are in the best 
possible position to form a cool and 
independent opinion. I thought so 
once when I was over in London, 
enlightening the front parlour of the 
Constitution with startling problems 
in Irish politics, and pouring out 
midnight eloquence over the heads 
of astonished audiences in Vinegar 
Yard and the Coal Hole. But I had 
no sooner returned and trod the 
volcanic soil again, than I found out 
my mistake. Itisa terrible blunder, 
Dennis avich, to suppose that any- 
body can understand Ireland out of 
Ireland ; and I must conscientiously 
observe, that it would be a still more 
signal delusion to suppose that any- 
body could understand Ireland in 
Treland. 

I will take you thirty miles, or 
thereabouts, as the crow flies, over 
one of the most remarkable districts 
in the world,—islands of bog, covered 
with red and purple heather; wild, 
rocky solitudes, broken up into every 
variety of form and colour; rich 
valleys, and abysses of foliage ;—a 
stretch of country from which Mr. 
Banvard might paint a panorama 
that would sink his four thousand 
miles of Mississippiinto utter oblivion. 
(if Mr. Banvard will avail himself of 
this hint, he shall have free quarters 
at Crossmacool, and the advantage of 
my assistance all the time, without 
any other fee or reward than a strict 
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undertaking on his part that, in 
the descriptive lecture to accompany 
his picture of our western wilds, he 
will not attempt to pass off any Ame- 
rican jokes as specimens of Irish 
humour.) You shail take this jour- 
ney of thirty miles with me, and, 
with sundry trifling exceptions, the 
chances are a hundred to one that 
you will not meet a human being on 
the road from sunrise to sunset,—at 
least, such a human being as could 
suggest to the most lively imagination 
the outward semblance ofa man who 
lived by the soil, or upon the soil, or 
who belonged to the soil, or to whom 
the soil belonged, or who possessed 
any interest, actual or contingent, in 
the world about him, or who looked 
forward to any expectancy more real 
or definite than a post-obit on the 
world to come. 

But I will tell you what you will 
see,—scattered ruins of hovels lying 
about by the road-side, or at the 
foot of the mountains, or the brink 
of the streams, exhibiting much the 
same sort of forlorn aspect as the 
tattered lodges of an extinct Indian 
tribe, or the blackening remains of 
Alpine chalets at the approach of 
winter. The thing that will strike 
you most forcibly is, that the roofs 

ave, in most instances, been taken 
off, and nothing left standing but the 
naked walls, so that if there were a 
population here in want of shelter 
they couldn't find it. Now this un- 
roofing of the hovels is the key to 
that curious acted charade which is 
yielding so much entertainment to 
the gentry in most parts of our green 
island at this present period of grace 

The Irish peasant, as you know, 
Dennis, is erftirely a creature of cir- 
cumstances. In England, he works 
hard; in Ireland, he reposes upon 
the potato,—that is to say, when 
there is a potato to repose upon. It 
is no use to inquire why he does 
either the one or the other; but the 
inference is pretty clear, that if sur- 
rounding circumstances were the 
same he would work as hard in one 
place as in another. The circum- 
stances, however, are different ; and 
so he smokes his dudeen, and gazes 
out all day long, in a sort of doldrum, 
over the parallel lines of his potato 
patch. Well, the pee failed all 
at once, and this leisurely agricul- 
turist was reduced to beggary. Mul- 
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tiply one by the whole rural popu- 
lation, and you have the exact con- 
dition of the people at that moment. 
The rot in the potato was not more 
decisive than the human rot that 
followed. There was no alternative 
between starvation and the work- 
house. Some preferred the former, 
and were considerately allowed to 
take their choice. The rest trooped 
off to the distant workhouses, like 
ghosts gathering to the margin of 
the Styx. They were no sooner 
gone on cither road, to the grave or 
the workhouse, than the landlords 
stepped in and knocked off the roofs 
of their cabins, so that if ever they 
should return they should find them- 
selves houseless and homeless, and 
* strangers in the land of their birth.’ 

The ‘clearing system’ is a con- 
siderable improvement upon the old 
tedious process of ejectment, and the 
potato blight has developed its vir- 
tues in full. But, like many other 

eat discoveries in political economy, 
its practical effect as a means of 
enhancing the value of property is 
an enigma which none of us are able to 
solve. The landlord is the best judge, 
after all. He understands the art of 
rendering land profitable without 
labour, and is prudently making the 
most of it by depopulating his estates 
as fast as he can. By and bye, when 
the system is brought to perfection, 
you will find the most flourishing 
properties in Ireland without a 
thatched cottage on them from one 
end to the other, or a solitary hand 
to turn the sod. Even your most 
obstinate old English landowners, 
who stick to their obsolete notions 
about ‘a bold peasantry’ and sturdy 
yeomen, must admit that our Irish 
method of management has, at least, 
the advantage of being, as the song 
says, ‘ chape and airy.’ 

Desolate as the scene is, you will 
meet a few picturesque figures on 
your thirty miles’ excursion. Mr. 
Banvard’s Mandans will bear no com- 
parison with them in point of eccen- 
tricity of costume. Some of them 
have hardly a shred upon them,— 
except, perhaps, a fragment of an old 
piece of freize wound curiously round 
their bodies; others have the relics 
of a long coat hanging about them 
in torn strips. Infinite are the fan- 
tastic varieties of streaming garments 
—bits of red petticoats, waistcoats, 
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blankets, and the like—that are 
somehow made to answer the pur- 
pose of a partial covering as far as 
they will go; and the wonder is, 
considering the fragmentary nature 
of the materials, how the wearers of 
them contrive to keep them together 
on their backs. Then, if you would 
have the picture complete, you must 
put inside these motley tatters the 
figure of a skeleton, whose fieshless 
bones peep out of multitudinous 
holes and rents, or make still more 
ghastly disclosures as the wind flaps 
aside their scanty drapery, and a 
head and face wild as Orson, with a 
sunken expression of famine in the 
features which it would be impossible 
for pen or pencil to exaggerate. 

We are a queer race of people, we 
Trish. In the midst of all our trou- 
bles, and upon the ashes of a penu- 
rious rebellion, the Queen, God bless 
her! comes amongst us, and we re- 
ceive her with a demonstration of 
enthusiasm such as her Majesty 
never witnessed before, and will 
never witness again till the next 
time she sets her gracious feet upon 
our shores. The fact of the matter 
is, Dennis, that loyalty, which is a 
principle in England, is a passion in 
Treland ; and all that is necessary to 
keep the flame alive is to feed it like 
any other passion. I don’t mean to 
say that a principle isn’t a finer 
thing in its way than a passion ; but 
passions existed in the world before 
principles, and we who are swayed 
by our hearts rather than our rea- 
son, are consequently a little nearer 
to the golden age of innocence ; and 
if you would extract from us the 
essence of such virtue as there is in 
us, you must treat us accordingly. 
You must approach us in our own 
way, and once you have got posses- 
sion of the avenues—the easiest of 
all avenues to win!—you may count 
upon our devotion. 

The best proof of the impression- 
able nature of the Irish character is 
to be found in the facility with 
which it has been moulded to the 
purposes of a succession of ‘ popular 
leaders,’ who, working upon the vul- 
nerable point, have carried off the 
people in their train on one wild- 
goose chase after another. First it 
was constitutional and peaceful agi- 
tation, then it was physical - force 
agitation, and now it is collapse and 
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submission to events; and in each 
and all of these phases the Irish 
nature shewed the same sensibility 
to the action of external influences. 
An impressionable nature so easily 
wrought upon by kindness, and by 
no means incapable of appreciating 
kindness when a little good sense 
happens to be mixed up with it, is 
quite as susceptible of being moved 
by good as by evil influences,—an 
experiment which has been so rarely 
tested in the case of Ireland, that 
nobody is justified in refusing to give 
it a fair trial. If Queen Victoria 
had suddenly made her appearance 
in the front of Widow M‘Cormack’s 
house when Mr. Smith O’Brien was 
laying down the plan of a siege 
amongst the cabbages, the insurrec- 
tion would have melted at her feet. 
Rely upon it, that her Majesty pos- 
sesses greater power in Ireland than 
all the O’Briens, Meaghers, and 
Duffys, that were ever thrown up to 
the surface in the convulsions of the 
political storms, with O'Connell and 
his tail cast into the turbulent stream 
along with them. 

I am conscious that this admission 
of the credulous and facile character 
of the Irish is not likely to obtain 
much respect for them on your side 
of the Channel, where elements of a 
more solid and enduring kind alone 
obtain honour and confidence. But 
between ourselves, my dear Dennis, 
the age of humbug is gone by, and 
we are arrived at a period when, as 
it is likely that something is really 
about to be done, it is essential that 
it should be done rightly. And the 
right way to do it, whatever it is to 
be, is to do it in a way that will se- 
cure the attachment of the people. 
Now, there is no race of human 
beings on the face of the earth more 
quickly attached by sympathy in 
their misfortunes, and goodwill to 
help them into a little sunshine. It 
is an old story, but old, and trite, 
and wearisome as it is in the repeti- 
tion, it is the vital truth upon which 
alone any permanent benefits can be 
founded. 

Fickle, wayward, thoughtless, and 
impulsive, the conduct of some frac- 
tions of the population in these lat- 
ter days has brought them into 
contempt. They deserve it, and they 
have suffered for it. It is impossible 
to conceive anything more contempt- 
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ible than the fustian of Young Ire- 
land, and the puff of smoke in which 
it went out. But it ought to be re- 
membered that the egregious folly 
absorbed in the end only a handful 
of starving outcasts, although tens 
of thousands of people had been 
worked upon for months previously 
by eloquent and frantic appeals to 
their miseries and their patriotism. 
Nor should the temptations to which 
these poor gulls were exposed be for- 
gotten—the wretchedness of their 
lives, the hopelessness of their pro- 
spects—no food, no employment, so 
that they were more like wolves 
issuing from their lairs in search of 
anes than responsible men col- 
ecting in the field for an intelligible 
object. In fact, it was not a rebel- 
lion, but an outbreak of famine; 
and the attempt to organize a starv- 
ing multitude into heroic cohorts for 
the establishment of national inde- 
pendence broke down at the first 
step. Everybody, from the peer to 
the beggar, is, not to say indignant 
about this miserable affair, but 
heartily ashamed of it. 

Well, the Queen comes over after 
putting down the row in the puddle, 
and transporting O'Brien and Co., 
and she is received with acclamations 
of delight by all ranks and classes. 
Let her Majesty take advantage of 
this demonstration, and she will do 
more for Ireland within the next 
twelve months than has been effected 
for the country during the last sixty 
years. Let her come again and again, 
and exhibit an active interest in the 
welfare of the people, and she will 
give them a motive to exertion which 
will awaken their energies, and in- 
~~ them with a resolution to help 
themselves, not so much for their 
own sakes as for hers. I dare say, 
Dennis, this observation is very un- 
intelligible; but so are most of our 
peculiarities. Self-preservation, or 
self-interest, is the last temptation 
that can be laid before an Irish pea- 
sant to induce him to exert himself; 
that romantic indifference to his own 
comforts, which is natural to his 
character, having been nursed into 
absolute recklessness by habitual dis- 
appointment and consequent want of 
faith in the utility of efforts of any 
kind. But touch his pride or his 
gratitude ; stir in his eccentric soul 
@ sentiment of attachment; let him 
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see that his progress is watched with 
sympathy, and that it has become a 
sort of debt of love and honour with 
him to cast off his sloth and work 
hard, and he will doit. The sym- 
pathy, however, must be continuous 
and active to keep him up to his 
work, and give him the requisite 
confidence in himself. It must not 
be a fugitive show of interest, a holy- 
day pageant, but a constant and un- 
intermitting display of kindness and 
protection, or in the first lapse of its 
saving grace he will fall back again 
into despair, and be once more at 
the mercy of the next speculation 
that may be opened in Irish griev- 
ances. 

The time is ripe for the application 
of a royal remedy to this distempered 
land. The people are prostrate. The 
bubbles of Young Ireland have burst. 
Repeal has been kicked about like a 
football, until its stuffing of rags has 
been fairly kicked out, and it is in- 
capable of yielding any more sport. 
There is nothing left of the phantas- 
magoria of our patriotic chivalry 
but Mr. Gavan Duffy and the Na- 
tion newspaper. ‘There was great 
curiosity to see the first number of 
the resuscitated journal. But never 
was curiosity so suddenly palled and 
sickened. Mr. Gavan Duffy is not 
the phoenix his admirers imagined. 
His journal already betrays an im- 
becility of purpose, and a tendency 
to dabble in loose generalities, from 
which even the stricken remnants of 
his own party turn away with hu- 
miliation and discomfiture. There 
is nothing so easy as to regenerate 
Ireland upon paper, and Mr. Duffy 
is a master of that sort of leger- 
demain. He can write you out a 
new programme of popular action 
every morning, and will lay down a 
plan for accomplishing the desider- 
ated Utopia of Ireland for the Irish, 
in less time than it will take you to 
read it. But Caterfelto has lost his 
audience, and is left 

with his hair on end 

At his own wonders, wondering for his 

bread ! 
_ Ifthe total failure of all the pro- 
jects, nostrums, and sleight-of-con- 
science tricks of their leaders,—if the 
disheartening 

toil 

Of dropping buckets into empty wells, 
And growing old in drawing nothing up, 
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could make the Irish a sadder and a 
wiser people, there is no people on 
the crust of this swinging planet of 
ours that ought to be so dismally 
sad and profoundly wise. The sud- 
den and complete extinction of the 
O’Connells is the most striking of 
all the political homilies that have 
been administered to them. That 
name, which once acted like a magic 
spell upon the pulses of the popu- 
lace, is now a mere cue to popular 
derision and ridicule. ‘Talking of 
the O'Connells, have you seen the 
book of Parliamentary Recollections, 
which has been published by John 
O'Connell? Have you seen it, Den- 
nis? If you have not, don’t sleep 
till you get it. No ingenuity of 
criticism can convey to you the most 
imperfect notion of its wandering 
contents. Mr. John O’Connell is a 
sort of Irish Grant. It is just the 
sort of book Grant would have 
written had he been an Irish Repealer 
—stuffed with insipid gossip, crude, 
maundering commentaries on affairs 
in general, and Irish affairs in par- 
ticular, without plan or object, and 
exhibiting an intellect so shallow and 
petty that one sees at once why it is 
John O'Connell has cut so ludicrous 
a figure in parliament, and why it is 
that he cannot see those absurdities 
in himself which are so palpable to 
everybody else. I hope the book 
will be extensively read in Ireland. 
It will do, as Paddy says, a power of 
good! It will shew the kind of 
crutch the poor Repealers have been 
leaning upon all these dreary years 
past. And the best of it is, that Mr. 
John still clings to Repeal as tena- 
ciously as ever, being too obtuse to 
understand, or too obstinate to ac- 
knowledge, that the trade in Repeal is 
at anend. This is the point in his 
book that will be most beneficial in 
its refreshing effect upon the intel- 
ligence of ‘ the finest peasantry in the 
world, who, after starving them- 
selves to keep up their subscriptions 
for the maintenance of ‘my dear 
Ray,’ and the staff of Conciliation 
Hall, had the satisfaction of finding 
themselves sold up at last. So per- 
fectly puerile is John in this matter, 
and he treats it with so glaring a 
deficiency of judgment and tact, that 
he glorifies the Repeal labours of his 
father, as if some substantive result 
had been actually achieved by them 
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instead of the most monstrous politi- 
cal cheat that had ever been practised 
upon a simple and confiding nation. 
He tells us that his father’s epitaph 
is not yet written; but that, should 
anything more than his simple name 
be put on his monument, the in- 
scription ought to be, 
HE DIED A REPEALER! 

I hope, my worthy Dennis, you 
will be able to put a proper value 
upon the good sense and appropriate- 
ness of this epitaph. It is exactly as 
if some ardent admirer of the late 
Mr. Cocking, who invented the um- 
brella parachute and was unluckily 
killed by it, were to inscribe on that 
unfortunate gentleman’s tomb, 

HE DIED A PARACHUTER! 


Ofall the writers, speakers, jobbers, 
and agitators this versatile soil has 
given birth to, Mr. John O’Connell has 
the least in him of the oriental and 
imaginative qualities which are ex- 
pressly characteristic of the genuine 
Milesian race. He is not capable of 
the remotest approach to fun, and no 
Irishman is a true Irishman who has 
not some capacity of fun in him. 
Even the pathos of Irish poctry and 
Trish music is allied to humour ; and 
all the world knows that smiles—it 
is hard to say how, Dennis — shine 
through our Irish tears, like the sun 
seen through a shower. But there is 
nothing ofall this in John O'Connell. 
Cold, dull, and intensely prosaic, his 
slow and heavy oratory is never 
enlivened by a single gleam of plea- 
santry. Nobody ever heard 2 trope, 
or figure of speech, or piquant allu- 
sion, drop from his lips. When he 
attempts to retail a comical story in 
his book, or to crack a joke, the 
mechanical effect is so apparent that 
it fills us with an indescribable feel- 
ing of lethargic melancholy. The 
flatness of his mirth is as oppressive 
as a nightmare. 

[ have alluded to the oriental 
qualities of the Milesian race, and 
this suggests a pleasanter topic than 
any I have hitherto touched upon. 
Have the goodness to remember, if 
you please, Mr. Dennis, that in these 
letters of mine, I tie myself down 
to no conditions whatever, but claim 
a free right of highway, like the King 
of the Beggars, with the unlimited 
privilege of being as vagrant and 
discursive as I choose. 
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The word oriental is applied with 
strict propriety to the Irish, who 
derive their earliest customs, if not 
their origin, from the East. Certain 
it is that, if they do not come direct 
from the East, there is no race alive 
that has got so much sun in them; 
or had, before the failure of the po- 
tatoes, for I can’t say much about 
their sunniness from that dark day 
forth. The common language of the 
people teems with that rich and 
spontaneous imagery which is no- 
where else to be fuund, except in the 
birthplace of Allegory. Similar 
customs and the footprints of oriental 
intercourse may be distinctly traced 
in their usages and traditions. The 
* God save you !’ ‘ God save all here!’ 
* God be wid you!’ are identical with 
the phrases of salutation and bene- 
diction to this hour prevailing in the 
East. The scriptural style and the 
scriptural usages; the hand joined 
in hand, so often recorded in 
Holy Writ as the seal of contract— 
‘Give me your hand on it ;' the May 
fires and the practice of leaping 
through the flames; the free hospi- 
tality, even to enemies, harmonizing 
so strikingly with the beautiful 
Hindoo proverb, ‘ The tree does not 
withdraw its shades even from the 
woodcutter!’ are all thoroughly Irish. 
Vallancey traces hundreds of phrases, 
idioms, and technical terms, in com- 
mon between the Egyptians, the 
Persians, and the Irish. The same 
figurative style pervades them all. 
None but the Irish and the Orientals 
would call the copy of a book the 
son of a book, or Echo the daughter 
of a voice. Great objection has been 
taken by sundry critics to the flush 
of images which gives such a rich 
colour to Moore’s Jrish Melodies, and 
which, they say, is inconsistent with 
the constitutional simplicity of ballad 
poetry. The objection would be 
valid to some extent, if it had been 
raised against the art which Moore 
has left too apparent in the use and 
structure of his images ; but nobody 
who is familiar with the language of 
the lower orders will consider any 
defence necessary for a collection of 
songs which, in their very excess 
of illustration, reflect so felicitously 
the poetical genius of the people. 

The very name of Ireland comes 
from the East. It was a miserable 
jest that translated the name of Ire- 
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land into the Land of Ire, although, 
Dennis, I must own that it was per- 
tinent enough to the dismal history 
of the country. But Ireland claims 
a more dignified source; it comes 
from Jar, west; and 7 or zm, an island 
—the Western Island; Jar-land — 
Westland, just in the same way as 
the whole cluster of the British 
Isles, including the Isle of Man and 
Scilly Isles, were formerly called 
the ‘Tin Isles, transmuted into Bri- 
tannia, the land of metals. 

Most of the festivals of Ireland are 
of Eastern birth. That of All- 
hallow Eve, one of the four great 
festivals, was anciently dedicated to 
the sun, when offerings were made 
of fruit, corn, and cakes of fine flour 
spotted with poppy and caraway 
seeds, and stained with saffron. 
Hence the origin of the cake pecu- 
liar to Ireland, and vulgarly called 
the Barn-brak—properly the Bairin- 
breac ; from Bairin, a cake, and breac, 
speckled—the spotted cake, which 
it is usual, even still in some 
country places, for bakers to send as 
presents to their customers at Hol- 
land-tide. 

The proofs of the Eastern origin 
of these customs, especially of the 
lighting of fires and of everything 
relating to the worship of the sun, of 
which in some cases the forms have 
descended to us, are numerous 
enough. In the Book of Armagh, 
containing the life of that born-gen- 
tleman, St. Patrick, the Eastern titles 
of Satrap and Magi are employed to 
designate the king’s courtiers. The 
ancient priesthood of Ireland were 
always called Magi; and the evi- 
dences of the early faith and religi- 
ous ceremonies of the country are 
legible, after the lapse of more than 
twenty centuries, in the reliques and 
manners of the people, the cromlechs, 
upright pillars, circular temples of 
stones, the round towers of the sacred 
fire, the holy groves, and the vene- 
rated fountains dedicated to sun- 
worship. Like the fire-worshippers 
of the East, who kindled an annual 
fire, from whence the whole country 
was supplied, the magi of Ireland, at 
the time of the vernal equinox, dis- 
played the sacred fire on Tara, 
whence every hearth in the island 
was religiously fed. There was a 
strict law that all fires should be 
extinguished on that night, and that 
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nobody, under pain of death, should 
rekindle his own until the pile of 
sacrifices had been first offered up at 
Tara by the magi. To this day the 
custom of making bonfires on the 
lst of May prevails throughout Ire- 
land, the change of the period of the 
festival from the vernal equinox 
having been made to avoid any in- 
terference with the season of Lent; 
and the inextinguishable fire of St. 
Bridget is merely a transfer to the 
Christian shrine of an old Pagan 
rite. 

It was on one of these occasions 
that St. Patrick first came in view of 
Tara. King Leogaire was celebra- 
ting a heathen festival, and his magi 
were about to display the sacred 
fire, until the lighting of which no 
other flame was permitted to be 
kindled, when St. Patrick was be- 
forehand with them by raising a 
beacon fire at Slane, which was 
clearly distinguishable from the 
heights of Tara. ‘The king, alarmed 
and stunned, as well he might be, at 
such an audacious piece of treason 
against the majesty of his holy logs, 
demanded what it meant, when the 
magi made this memorable reply,— 
‘This fire, which has to-night been 
kindled before the flame was lit up 
in your palace, unless extinguished 
this very night shall never be extin- 
guished more. Yea, it will triumph 
over all the fires of our ancient rites, 
and he who lights it shall scatter 
your kingdom.’ There is nothing 
much finer than that, Dennis, in an 
of your law books, and the sequel, 
as it is set forth in the chronicle, 
renders it still more grand and im- 
pressive. The prediction was ful- 
filled to the letter. King Leogaire 
renounced his false gods, and his 
example was rapidly followed by 
thousands of his subjects. 

With the coming of Christianity is 
connected the pretty legend of Fion- 
nuala, the daughter of Lir, who was 
condemned to haunt certain lakes and 
rivers in the form of a swan until 
the first mass-bell announcing the 
Christian mission in Ireland should 
break the enchantment, and consign 
her to repose. It is upon this legend 
Moore has founded his charming 
song of 

Silent, O Moyle, be the roar of thy 

waters ! 

The historical fictions and spiritual 
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romances of Ireland are abundantly 
marvellous and picturesque, and to 
the full as fabulous and incredible as 
the early annals of cloudy Scandi- 
navia. They chiefly consist of the 
usual exaggerations of heroic anti- 
quity, making giants of ordinary 
men, and endowing warriors, kings, 
and poets, with supernatural gifts. 
How the ‘ public’ of those days bolted 
such alarming items is past all power 
of conjecture, although, seeing what 
things the public of our own day has 
shewn a capacity of bolting, we 
should not be much surprised at the 
swallow of our ancestors. In addi- 
tion to the original fables of pure 
history, bundles of ludicrous absurd- 
ities have been added to the heap by 
subsequent historians who ought to 
have known better. Thus Keating 
says, that the Milesians discovered 
Ireland from the tower of Brigantia, 
in Galicia, by the aid of a telescope ; 
and Roger Bacon gravely affirms, 
that Julius Cesar employed a similar 
instrument to survey the shores and 
harbours of Great Britain before he 
made up his mind to invade them. 
The only objection to these state- 
ments (a slight one, no doubt) is that 
the telescope did not happen to be in 
existence in those times, and that, if 
it had existed, it must have been a 
telescope of a tremendously long 
range, such as even Lord Rosse 
never dreamt of in his most enthu- 
siastic vision of prodigious lens and 
undiscovered worlds. 

In the old Irish chronicles Eastern 
wonders are scattered as thick as 
blackberries; such as the Magical 
Stone, the Sorcerer's Spear, the Ma- 
gical Helmet, and sundry riddles 
appertaining to conjuration and en- 
chantment, and evidently derived 
from the Arabian philosophy. The 
Christian era also furnishes its quota 
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of wonderful traditions, of which we 
have an endless variety. None but 
a virgin, for instance, could use the 
magic girdle of St. Colman; St. 
Cuthbert’s zone had the power of 
curing numerous diseases ; St. Gerald 
being impeded in the navigation of a 
river by a rock in the middle of the 
stream, flings a stone at it, and, with 
the greatest ease in the world, breaks 
it in pieces; at another time he puts 
the same stone into the mouth of a 
dead man, who instantly revives : 
other saints sail as securely over the 
roughest seas on stones as in ships; 
and Ledwich, the antiquary, is of 
opinion that the mystical power 
ascribed to stones in these old le- 
gends stamps them indelibly with the 
Oriental complexion. A great many 
of these marvels are to this hour 
articles of faith with the peasantry ; 
but I need not tell you, Dennis, that 
it would be as idle to reason with 
them about such historical tenets as 
to whistle jigs to a milestone,—an 
experiment which, I believe, has been 
frequently tried in Ireland without 
much success. They are mighty 
strongheaded about their supersti- 
tions, and have an invincible repug- 
nance to the application of reason im 
that direction. Somebody was re- 
monstrating with a chieftain of the 
name of O'Rourke, some centuries 
ago, upon something which the said 
chieftain was very obstinate about, 
and finding all his arguments fail, he 
ventured to tell him that he ought 
to have more sense. ‘Sense!’ replied 
the chieftain ; ‘the O’Rourkes scorn 
sense.’ 

The heavens be with you, Dennis. 
T'll trouble you no farther at this 
present writing, but in a week or two 
T'll send you another patchwork of 
Irish odds and ends, with as little 
politics amongst them as I can help. 

T. F. 





GESTA ROMANORUM. 


It is a strange old quilt of diverse patches, 
Sombre and gay, to suit the tastes of all.—Old Play. 


EAR, quaint Charles Lamb, in 
his Detached Thoughts on Books 
and Reading, lisps out this drollery :— 


T can read anything which I call a 
book. There are things in that shape 
which I cannot allow for such. In this 
catalogue of books which are no books — 
biblia a-biblia—I1 reckon Court Calen- 
dars, Directories, Pocket-books, Draught- 
boards, bound and lettered on the back, 
Scientific Treatises, Almanacks, Statutes 
at Large; the works of Hume, Gibbon, 
Robertson, Beattie, Soame Jenyns, and, 
generally, all those volumes which ‘no 
gentleman’s library should be without ;’ 
the histories of Flavius Josephus (that 
learned Jew), and Paley’s Moral Philo- 
sophy. With these exceptions, I can 
read almost anything. I bless my stars 
for a taste so catholic, so unexcluding. 

I confess that it moves my spleen to see 
these things in books’ clothing perched 
up on shelves, like false saints, usurpers 
of true shrines, intruders into the sanc- 
tuary, thrusting out the legitimate oc- 
cupants. To reach down a well-bound 
semblance of a volume, and hope it some 
kind-hearted play-book, then, opening 
what ‘ seem its leaves,’ to come bolt upon 
a withering Population Essay! To ex- 
pect a Steele, or a Farquhar, and find — 
Adam Smith ! 

We can keenly sympathize in the 
disappointment that ‘ Elia’ so whim- 
sically describes, having ‘many a 
time and oft’ put forth our hand to 
grasp what we fondly deemed would 
prove a cluster of delicious thoughts, 
and found, to our chagrin, that its 
grapes had been gathered from a 
vine of Sodom. It was, therefore, 
with no small delight that, on taking 
down the book that gives its title to 
the present article, from a very dusty 
shelf in our library, some months 
go, we discovered we had lighted 
on a treat,—a choice collection of 
tales, possessing an intrinsic interest 
of subject, and a still greater extrin- 
sic interest, arising from the circum- 
stance of their having furnished warp 
for the woof of many a bard of fame. 

Being of a benevolent disposition, 
we wish to enable others to taste of 
that which has afforded pleasure to 


ourselves ; and so, for the benefit 
and delectation of those of our read- 
ers who may not have met with the 
Gesta, we shall proceed to give a 
brief history of the work, and then 
invite their attention to a few speci- 
mens of its contents, interspersed 
with extracts and remarks that will 
tend to shew the influence it has had 
on English peetical literature. 

For infants, ‘the strong wine of 
truth’ must be mingled with ‘the 
honied waters’ of amusing story ; and 
when man’s mind is childish, through 
imbecility or want of education, it 
too must have instruction conveyed 
to it in the concrete rather than the 
abstract, being unable, or unwilling, 
to admit a principle, unless that prin- 
ciple be clad in an example. The 
monks of the middle ages were aware 
of this fact, and, therefore, in their 
preaching, endeavoured to fix the 
attention of their benighted hearers 
by striking narratives; striving af- 
terwards, by the somewhat strained 
‘applications’ they tacked on to 
them, to awaken their sluggish, 
slumbering consciences. The Gesta 
Romanorum* is an assortment of 
such tales, carelessly copied from 
Oriental, classical, and German wri- 
ters, and generally stated to be the 
composition of Petrus Berchorius, 
who was Prior of the Benedictine 
Convent of St. Eloi, in Paris, in 1362. 
Pisistratus, however, might as justly 
be called the author of the Jliad; 
for all that Berchorius did was to 
string together ‘ stirring stories,’ that, 
long before his time, had been told 
by orators in cope and cowl, to make 
their congregations change their 
weary gaping into wonderment. An 
imitation of the work, slightly 
differing in contents from the ori- 
ginal, and qualified with a dash of 
nationalism to suit the taste of its 
probable readers (just as nowadays 
French vaudevilles are adapted to 
Adelphi audiences), was produced in 
England by a monk, at a very early 
period; and to this version Shak- 


* We would observe, en passant, that the recorded ‘ Gests’ are by no means ex- 


clusively those of the Romans. 
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speare appears to be indebted for the 
plots of several of his plays. 
So much by way of introduction. 


Gesta Romanorum. 


[October, 


Now for our specimens, selected both 
from the continental and the insular 


edition.* 


No. I. A Saucy Tuer. 


A fair face was the Emperor Leo's 
chief delight. To enjoy it to the 
full, he caused three images to be 
made in the form of women, dedi- 
cated a temple to their service, and 
ordered all his subjects to worship 
them. The first stretched forth its 
hand, as though in the act of bene- 
diction, having on one of its fingers 
a golden ring, which bore as _ its 
motto, ‘My finger is munificent.’ 
The second had a golden beard, and 
on its brow was written, ‘I have a 
beard : ifany one be beardless, let him 
come to me, and I will give him one.’ 
The third was clad in a golden cloak, 
whilst on its breast gleamed forth in 
shining characters, ‘I care for no- 
body.’ These three images were 
made of stone. When they had 
been placed upon their pedestals, the 
emperor decreed that if any one 
should take away ring, beard, or 
cloak, he should be doomed to some 
most ignominious death. It hap- 
pened, notwithstanding, that a low 
scoundrel entering the temple, and 
perceiving the ring upon the finger 
of the first image, immediately drew 
it off. He then went to the second, 
and took away the golden beard; 
and, to finish up his work, robbed 
the third image of its golden cloak. 
The theft was soon discovered, and 
the culprit dragged before the em- 
peror. When charged with the 
crime, he replied with great coolness, 
* My lord, suffer me tospeak. When 
I entered the temple the first image 
held out its finger towards me, as 
though it would tempt me to take 
the ring ; and when I read the motto, 
* My finger is munificent,’ I thought 
it would be very rude to refuse the 
obliging offer, and, consequently, 
took it. When I approached the 
second image, and saw its golden 
beard, I reasoned thus with myself, 
‘ The maker of this statue never had 


such an appendage to his chin, for I 
have often seen him; and, without 
question, the creature should be in- 
ferior to its creator: ergo, I ought 
to take the beard.” Any scruple 
as to the propriety of appropriating 
it that might still iooullle me, was 
removed when I perceived, in cha- 
racters most clearly legible, ‘I have 
a beard: if any one be beardless, let 
him come to me, and I will give him 
one.’ Jam beardless, as your majesty 
may see, and, therefore, took away 
the proffered beard for two good 
reasons ; firstly, that the image might 
look more like its maker; and, se- 
condly, that I might cover up my 
own bare chin. carried off the 
golden cloak, partly from a feeling 
of benevolence, because I thought 
that a mantle of metal would in 
summer be burdensome to the statue, 
and in winter but a poor protection 
from the cold; and partly from a 
feeling of indignation at its haughty 
boast, ‘ I care for nobody.”’ 

‘My good sir,’ retorted the em- 
peror, ‘the present trial is one of 
law, and not of logic. You are a 
robber, and so you must be hanged!’ 
And he was. 

Instead of the prosy moralization f 
that follows this story in the Gesta, 
we will give Gower’s happy render- 
ing of it:— 

Ere Rom-e came to the creance ¢ 
Of Christ-es faith, it fell perchance 
Cesar, which then was emperour, 
Him list-e for to do honodr 

Unt6 the temple Apollinis ; 

And made an image upon this, 
The which was cleped § Apolld, 
Was none so rich in Rom-e tho.|] 

Of plate of gold, a beard he had, 

The which his breast all over spradde.§ 
Of gold also, withouten fail, 

His mantle was of large entayle.** 
Be-set with perrey TT all about. 

Forth right he stretched his finger out, 
Upon the which he had a ring— 





* In fitting these with an English dress, we have derived considerable assistance 
from the Rev. Charles Swan’s elegant translation of the Gesta. The notes appended 


to it have also been laid under contribution. 


+ We shall make it our rule to omit the ‘ applications.’ 


t Belief. 


{ Spread. ** Cut. 


§ Called. 


\| Then. 
+t Pearls. 
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To see it, was.a rich-e thing, 

A fine carbuncle for the nones,* 

Most precious of all stones. 

And fell that time in Rom-e thus, 

There was a clerk, one Lucius, 

A courtier, a famous man ; 

Of every wit somewhat he can, 

Out-take} that him lacketh rule, 

His own estate to guide and rule ; 

How so it stood of his speaking, 

He was not wise in his doing ; 

But every riot-e at last 

Must need-es fall, and may not last. 

After the need of his desert, 

So fell this clerk-e in povérte, 

And wist not how for to risé, 

He cast his wit-es here and there, 

He looketh nigh, he looketh far, 

Fell on a tim-e that he come 

Into the temple, and heed nome § 

Where that the god Apollo stood ; 

He saw the riches, and the good ;}| 

And thought he wold-e by some way, 

The treasure pick and steal away. 

And thereupon so slily wrought, 

That his purpdése about he brought. 

And went away unaperceived : 

Thus hath the man his god deceived— 

His ring, his mantle, and his beard, 

As he which nothing was afeard, 

All privily with him he bare ; 

And when the wardens were aware 

Of that their god despoiled was, 

They thought it was a wondrous case, 

How that a man for any weal 

Durst in so holy plac-e steal, 

And nam-e-ly, so great a thing ! 

This tale cam-e unto the king, 

And was through spoken over-all. 

But for to know in special, 

What manner man hath done the deed, 

They soughten help upon the need, 

And maden calculatién, 

Whereof by demonstratién 

The man was found-e with the good. 

In judgment, and when he stood, 

The king hath asked of him thus :— 
‘Say, thou unsely§ Lucius, 

Why hast thou done this sacrilege ?’ 
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‘ My lord, if I the cause allege,’ 
(Quoth he again) ‘ me-thinketh this, 
That I have done nothing amiss. 

Three points there be, which I have do, 
Whereof the first-e point stands so, 
That I the ring have ta’en away. 
Unto this point this will I say,— 
When I the god beheld about, 

I saw how he his hand stretched out, 
And proffered me the ring to yere ;** 
And I, which wold-e gladly live 

Out of povérte thro’ his largess, 

It underfang,tf so that I guess ; 

And therefore am I nought to wite.t} 

And, overmore, I will me ’quit,§§ 

Of gold that I the mantle took : 
Gold in his kind, as saith the book, 
Is heavy both, and cold also ; 
And for that it was heavy so, 
Methought it was no garn-e-ment §§ 
Unto the god convenient, 
To clothen him the summer tide :{{ 
I thought upon that other side, 
How gold is cold, and such a cloth 
By reason ought-e to be lothe*** 
In winter tim-e for the chiel. 
And thus thinking thought-es fele, +} 
As I mine eye about-e cast, 
His larg-e beard-e then at last 
I saw; and thought anon therefore 
How that his father him before, 
Which stood upon the sam-e place, 
Was beardless, with a youngly face. 
And in such wise, as ye have heard, 
I took away the son-zes beard, 
For that his father had-e none, 
To make him like ; and hereupon 
I ask for to be excused.’ 

Confessio Amantis. 

The poem from which we have 
made this long extract is indebted to 
the Gesta in many other places, but 
we must hasten on to a legend which 
Spenser has worked into the second 
book of the Faérie Queene. Our 
readers will readily recognize, in the 
following tale, Sir Guyon’s tempta- 
tion in the ‘ House of Richesse.’ 


No. Il. Memento Mort. 


_ In the city of Rome stood an 
image, on the middle finger of the 
right-hand of which was traced, 


‘Strike here!’ Many wondered 
what the inscription meant, but no 
one had discovered its signification, 
when a learned clerk, hearing of the 
Image, came to examine it. He 
noticing the shadow that the sun- 
light made it cast, took a spade and 


* Purpose 
§ Foolish. 
\|\| Garment. 


+ Knowledge. 
** Give. 
7q Time. 


t Except. 
tt Accepted. 
*e* Warm. 


began to dig where the shade of the 
finger fell. He soon came upon a 
flight of stairs, which led down into 
a cave. Descending these steps, he 
entered the hall of a princely palace, 
in which there were a number of 
men seated at table. They were all 
attired in the most costly fabrics of 
the loom, but not a sound escaped 
their lips. In one corner of the 
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apartment he observed a bright car- 
buncle, gleaming like a little sun. 
Sees and aiming at it, stood an 
archer, on whose brow was written, 
‘I am what I am: my arrow is in- 
evitable; yon stone of light cannot 
escape its stroke.’ The clerk, amazed 
at what he saw, entered the bed- 
chamber, where he found lovely 
ladies clad in purple, but all as silent 
as the grave. He next went to the 
stables, and admired the magnificent 
horses tethered in their stalls; he 
touched them—they were stone! 
He visited in succession every build- 
ing in this strange domain, and 
having feasted his eyes on all their 
various riches, returned to the hall, 
purposing to effect a precipitate re- 
treat, for a feeling of awe began to 
creep over him. ‘I have seen won- 
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ders to-day,’ said he to himself, ‘ but 
should I tell them to my friends, 
they will all say that I have been 
dreaming, unless I take back some- 
thing solid to convince them that I 
have been in a land of realities,’ 
Whilst he was thus soliloquizing, he 
cast his eyes upon a table covered 
with golden cups. He put forth his 
hand and took a goblet, but had no 
sooner placed it in his bosom than 
the archer struck the carbuncle with 
his arrow, and shivered it into a 
thousand fragments. The whole 
building instantly was filled with 
Egyptian darkness, and the hapless 
clerk sought in vain for some mode 
of egress. After having long wan- 
dered in the gloom of its labyrinthine 
passages he died a wretched death. 


No, III, Worps arse Winp. 


Shakspeare, as we have hinted 
above, was a great filcher from the 
Gesta, but we have only room here 
to give the original of his King Lear, 
with a few other selections illus- 
trating detached portions of his plays. 

The wise Emperor ‘Theodosius had 
three daughters. Wishing to dis- 
cover which of them loved him best, 
he said to the first,—‘ How much do 
you love me? ‘ More than myself, 
was the reply. Pleased with her 
affection, he gaye her in marriage to 
a mighty king. Then he came to 
the second, and asked her how much 
she loved him? ‘As much as I do 
myself,’ she answered. The emperor 
married her toaduke. Afterwards, 
he inquired of his third daughter,— 
*And how much do you love me?” 
*As much as you deserve, and no 
more,’ was her somewhat pert re- 
sponse. Her father thought an earl 
was good enough for her. Some 
time after this the emperor was 
beaten in battle by the King of 
Egypt, and driven from the land he 
had long ruled so wisely. In his 
distress he naturally thought of his 
affectionate first-born; and, writing 
an epistle to her with his own hand, 
entreated her, in most pathetic words, 
to succour him. Her husband was 
willing to assist his father-in-law to 
the utmost of his power; but the un- 
natural daughter declared, that five 
knights only should be sent him, to 
remain with him until he could re- 


gain his crown. Theodosius was 
heavy of heart when he saw but five 
horsemen riding towards him, in- 
stead of the countless spears that he 
had hoped soon to see bristling on 
the horizon; but he concealed his 
emotion, and wrote off for aid to his 
second daughter. She was willing 
to find him food and clothing fitting 
for his rank, during the continuance 
of his misfortune; but would not 
suffer her ‘doughty duke’ to lead an 
army into the field in his behalf. 
The emperor, almost in despair, ap- 
plied, last of all, to his third daugh- 
ter; and she, shedding full floods of 
tears when she heard of her father’s 
melancholy circumstances, prevailed 
upon her lord to raise a valiant host, 
by means of which Theodosius was 
quickly enabled to resume the im- 
perial purple. Grieved that he had 
given her credit for so little affection, 
when, as he had found, it was the 
ruling passion of her heart, he willed 
his sceptre to his loving child. 

We shall now endeavour to prove 
that the Swan of Avon could occa- 
sionally condescend to assume the 
character of a mocking- bird in 
thoughts as well as plots, by giving 
a brace or two of what we think our 
readers will admit to be very pa- 
rallel passages :— 

The mercy of a king is like refreshing 
dew, gently falling on the summer grass. 
—The Three Monarchs. 


The quality of mercy is not strained : 
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It droppeth, as the gentle rain from hea- 
ven, 
Upon the place beneath. 
Merchant of Venice. 
He is like a hanging apple. The sur- 
face is fair, but there is a wasting worm 
at work within ; and it soon falls to the 
ground, rotten at the core.— Human 
Life. 
An evil soul, producing holy witness, 
Is like a villain with a smiling cheek ; 
A goodly apple, rotten at the heart. 
Merchant of Venice. 


The prince who is gentle as a lamb in 
war, but fierce as a tiger in peace, is un- 
worthy of regard.—Reconciliation. 

In peace, there’s nothing so becomes a 
man 
As modest stillness and humility : 
But when the blast of war blows in our 
ears, 
Then imitate the action of the tiger. 
Henry V. 


In the Game of Shaci, the sub- 
joined abominable libel on woman 
occurs :—Cuasta est quam nemo roga- 
vit. We are aware that we ought 
to beg pardon of the ladies for echo- 
ing such a slur on the softer sex, 
even in Latin; but if any of our fair 


No. IV. 


Once upon a time there lived a 
hermit, who in a solitary cell passed 
night and day in the service of his 
God. Not far from his retreat a 
humble shepherd tended his flock. 
Happening one day to fall into a 
deep slumber, a robber carried off 
his sheep. The owner of them, turn- 
ing a deaf ear to the excuses of his 
servant, ordered him to be put to 
death for his negligence,—a proceed- 
ing which gave great offence to the 
hermit. ‘Oh, Heaven!’ he exclaim- 
ed, ‘the innocent suffers for the 
guilty, and yet is unavenged by God! 
I will quit His service, and enter the 
giddy world once more.’ He accord- 
ingly left his hermitage; but the 
Almighty willed that he should not 
be lost, and an angel, in the form of 
man, was sent to bear him company. 
Having made each other's acquaint- 
ance, they walked on together to- 
wards a crowded city. They entered 
it at night-fall, and entreated shelter 
at the house of a most noble captain. 
He took them in, gave them a sump- 
tuous supper, and then conducted 
them to a bed-chamber decorated in 
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readers should feel inclined to take 

umbrage at it, we hope they will 

permit us to remind them that it is 

the silly slander of a melancholy old 

monk, who, being moped to death 

by his single wretchedness, maligned 

—like the fox in the fable—what he 

could not obtain. Congreve, in Love 

Sor Love, adopts the saying we have 

quoted, but makes man come in for 

a share of his satire :— 

A nymph and a swain to Apollo once 
prayed ; 

The swain had been jilted, the nymph 
been betrayed : 

Their intent was to try, if his oracle 
knew 

E’er a nymph that was chaste, or a 
swain that was true. 


Apollo was mute, and had like to’ve 
been posed, 

But sagely at length he this secret dis- 
closed : 

He alone won’t betray in whom none 
will confide ; 

And the nymph may be chaste, that has 
never been tried ! 


No one needs to be told of what 
elegant poem the following story is 
the groundwork :— 


‘THis Ways ARE NOT AS OUR Ways.’ 


the highest style of art. In the mid- 
dle of the night the angel rose, and, 
going stealthily to an adjoining 
apartment, strangled their enter- 
tainer’s only child, who was sleeping 
in his cradle there. The hermit 
was horror-struck, but durst not re- 
prove his murderous companion, 
who, though in human form, exer- 
cised over him the influence of a 
superior being. In the morning they 
arose, and went on to another city, 
where they were hospitably treated 
by one of the principal inhabitants. 
This person possessed, and greatly 
prized, a massive golden cup: in the 
night the angel stole it. Again the 
hermit held his peace through fear. 
On the morrow they continued their 
journey, and having met a pilgrim 
on a bridge, the angel requested him 
to become their guide. He con- 
sented, but had not gone many yards 
with them, before the angel seized 
him by the shoulders, and hurled 
him into the stream below. The 
hermit now came to the conclusion 
that his companion was the devil, 
and longed for an opportunity of 
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leaving him secretly. As the vesper 
bell was ringing they reached a third 
city, and again sought shelter; but 
the burgess to whom they applied 
was a churl, and would not admit 
them into his house. He said, 
however, that if they liked, they 
might sleep in his pigsty. Not being 
able to procure a better lodging, 
they did so; and in the morning 
their surly host received as his re- 
muneration the purloined goblet. 
The hermit now thought the angel 
was a madman, and told him they 
must part. 

‘Not until I have explained my 
conduct,’ said the angel. ‘ Listen, 
and then go thy way. I have been 
sent to unfold to thee the mysteries 
of Providence. When thou wast in 
thine hermitage, the owner of a flock 
unjustly put his slave to death, and 
by so doing moved thy wrath ; but 
the shepherd, being the victim of 
ignorance and precipitate anger, will 
enjoy eternal bliss, whilst the master 
will not enter heaven until he has 
been tormented by remorse on earth, 
and purified by fire in purgatory. I 
strangled the child of our first host, 
because, before his son’s birth, he 
performed many works of mercy, but 
afterwards grew covetous in order to 
enrich his heir. God, in His love, 
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is sometimes forced to chasten, and 
beneath the tears of the sorrowing 
poe his piety will spring again. 

stole the cup of our second host, 
because, when the wine smiled 
brightly in it, it tempted him to sin. 
I cast the pilgrim into the water, be- 
cause God willed to reward his for- 
mer faith with everlasting happiness, 
but knew that, if he lingered any 
longer here below, he would be 
guilty of a mortal sin. And, lastly, 
I repaid the niggard hospitality of 
our third host with such a bounteous 
boon, to teach him for the future 
to be more generous. Henceforth, 
therefore, = a seal upon thy pre- 
sumptuous lips, and condemn not the 
All-wise in thy mole-eyed folly.’ The 
hermit, hearing this, fell at the an- 
gel’s feet, and pleaded earnestly for 
pardon. He received it, and returned 
to his hermitage, where he lived for 
many years, a pattern of humility 
and faith, and at length sweetly fell 
asleep in Christ. 

The next of our ecloge has been 
moulded by the plastic hand of ge- 
nius into many forms. Perhaps the 
best known of these is the ballad of 
Beth-Gélert, in which Mr. Spencer 
has told the legend, as localized in 
Wales, in a very touching manner. 


No. V. I: FauT QUELQUEFOIS TENIR LA Main. 


The knight Folliculus was exceed- 
ingly fond of his infant son, and also 
of his falcon and his hound. It hap- 
pened one day that he went out to a 
tournament, to which, without his 
knowledge, his wife and servants too 
went afterwards, leaving the babe in 
his cot, the greyhound lying in the 
rushes underneath it, and the falcon 
on his perch above. <A serpent that 
lived in a hole near the castle of 
Folliculus, thinking from the un- 
usual silence that it must be deserted, 
crept out of its retreat and entered 
the hold, hoping to find some food. 
Seeing the child it would have de- 
voured him, had not the falcon flut- 
tered its wings until it awoke the 
dog, which, after a desperate conflict, 
killed the wily intruder, and then, 
almost fainting through loss of blood, 
lay down at the foot of the cradle, 


that in the mélée had been over- 
thrown. The knight, on his return 
home, seeing the jaws of his grey- 
hound red with gore, and not being 
able at first to find his child, thought 
that the dog had destroyed him; 
and, frantic with fury, plunged his 
sword into its faithful heart. Then, 
hearing acry, he lifted up the cradle- 
coverlet, and saw his rosy boy just 
waking from a happy dream, whilst 
the huge coils of the dead serpent 
shewed the peril he had so narrowly 
escaped, and the injustice that his 
father had so hastily committed. 
The knight, detesting himself for his 
cruel deed, abandoned the profession 
of arms, broke his lance into three 
pieces, and went on a pilgrimage to 
the Holy Land, where, after a few 
years, he died in peace. 
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No. VI. A Mgsszuncer or Mercy. 


The Emperor Menelay made a 
decree, that if any guiltless captive 
could escape from his bonds and reach 
the imperial palace, he should be 
protected from his oppressors. Soon 
after the promulgation of the law, a 
knight was wrongfully accused, and 
cast into a dark dungeon. The light 
of his eyes was dimmed when he was 
thus cut off from the company of 
his brethren ; but one mild summer 
morn, a nightingale came in through 
the little window of his cell, and 
sang so sweetly that he almost forgot 
he was deprived of liberty. As the 
knight treated his minstrel very ten- 
derly, she flew into his bosom daily 
to cheer him with her song. One 
day he said to her, ‘My darling 
bird, I have given thee many a 
dainty, wilt not thou shew me a 
kindnessin return? Like to myself, 
a creature of the mighty God, oh, 
help me in my need!’ When the 
bird heard this, she flew forth from 
his bosom, and after having remained 
away from him for three days re- 
turned, bringing in her mouth a pre- 
cious stone. Having dropped it in 
his hand, she again took flight. The 
knight wondered at the strange con- 
duct of his songster, but happening 
to touch his fetters with the stone 
that she had given him, they instantly 
fell off. He then arose, and touched 
the doors of his prison: they opened. 
He rushed forth into the fresh, free 
air, and ran rapidly towards the 
emperor’s palace. Here he was joy- 
fully received, and his innocence 
being satisfactorily established, his 
persecutor was sentenced to perpetual 
banishment. 

This pretty little tale very pro- 
bably suggested those beautiful lines 
in the Prisoner of Chillon :— 

A light broke in upon my brain, — 

It was the carol of a bird ; 

It ceased, and then it came again, 

The sweetest song ear ever heard, 
And mine was thankful till my eyes 
Ran over with the glad surprise, 


And they that moment could not see 
I was the mate of misery : 
But then by dull degrees came back 
My senses to their wonted track, 
I saw the dungeon walls and floor 
Close slowly round me as before, 
I saw the glimmer of the sun 
Creeping as it before had done, 
But through the crevice where it came 
That bird was perch’d, as fond and 
tame, 
And tamer than upon the tree ; 
A lovely bird with azure wings, 
And song that said a thousand things, 
And seem’d to say them all for me ! 
I never saw its like before, 
I ne’er shall see its likeness more : 
It seem’d like me to want a mate, 
But was not half so desolate, 
And it was come to love me when 
None lived to love me so again, 
And cheering from my dungeon’s brink, 
Had brought me back to feel and think. 
I know not if it late were free, 
Or broke its cage to perch on mine, 
But knowing well captivity, 
Sweet bird ! I could not wish for thine. 
Or if it were, in wingéd guise, 
A visitant from Paradise ; 
For—Heaven forgive that thought! the 
while, 
Which made me both to weep and smile ; 
I sometimes deem’d that it might be 
My brother’s soul come down to me ; 
But then at last away it flew, 
And then ’t was mortal—well I knew, 
For he would never thus have flown, 
And left me twice so doubly lone,— 
Lone—as the corse within its shroud, 
Lone—as a solitary cloud, 
A single cloud on a sunny day, 
While all the rest of heaven is clear, 
A frown upon the atmosphere, 
That hath no business to appear 
When skies are blue, and earth is gay. 


Our readers are convinced by this 
time, we should imagine, that many 
a thread in the mantle of the English 
Muse originally figured in the party- 
coloured pallium of the Gesta.* We 
shall conclude our article with a 
couple of anecdotes, which, though 
unconnected with our literature, we 
think will amuse by their piquancy. 


*-N.B. Our samples are Jiterally samples. We have not raked up a few 
instances of plagiarism, but out of very many deeds of plunder have exposed some of 
the most barefaced. 
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A certain soldier suspected his wife 
of having transferred her affections 
from himself to another; but not 
being able to prove the fact, he re- 
quested a cunning clerk to assist him 
in demonstrating his lady’s infidelity. 
The clerk consented, on condition of 
being allowed to converse with the 
fair frail one. After having chat- 
tered on a variety of indifferent topics 

. for some time, he took her hand, and 
pressed his finger on her pulse, at 
the same time mentioning in a care- 
less tone the name of the person 

whom she was presumed to love. 


A lady, during the absence of her 
lord, received a visit from her gallant. 
One of her handmaidens understood 
the language of birds, and a cock 
crowing at midnight, the faithless 
spouse inquired the meaning of his 
chant. ‘ Hesays,’ replied the maiden, 
‘that you are grossly injuring your 
husband.’ ‘ Kill that cock instantly,’ 
said the lady. Soon after another 
cock began to crow, and his notes 
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The lady's blood, at that sweet sound, 
rushed through her veins like a 
swollen stream; but when her hus- 
band became the theme of their dis- 
course, it resumed its usual tranquil 
flow. The clerk communicated the 
result of his experiment to the bam- 
boozled Benedick ; but whether the 
affair furnished employment to the 
‘gentlemen of the long robe,’ as the 
newspapers say, or whether the sol- 
dier did by his own act abate the 
nuisance that bad marred his peace, 
we are not informed. 


being interpreted to signify that his 
companion had died for revealing the 
truth, he shared his fate. Last of 
all a third cock crew. ‘And what 
does he say ?’ asked the lady. ‘ Hear 
and see all, but say nothing if you 
would live in peace.’ ‘ Oh, don’t kill 
kim !’ retorted she. 


Lectores, scripsimus,—plaudite aut 
tacete ! 


Beneara the wayside tree 
A pale one sat and sang her tale :— 

‘ The gorse upon the common blooms, the clover on the lea; 
That love should bud and fail! 


*T had a lover true, 
But now he’s gone far, far away ; 
And the new things have grown old, and from the old things have sprung new, 
Since last he came this way.’ 


‘Let the new things grow old, 
From old things let new spring again ! 
True love is neither new nor old, one ever,—for, behold! 
I love thee now as then !’ 


His frame was no more young, 
Wrinkled his brow, his hair grown grey ; 
Yet round him not less tenderly her arms the pale one flung ; 
And life for both once more was May. 





Ivan T. 
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HOME AFFAIRS. 


THE COURT. 
7s domestic history of the last 

month embraces few topics re- 
uiring elaborate investigation. The 
Court has resided quietly at Bal- 
moral, where her Majesty, by the 
gentleness of her demeanour, inspires 
all classes with affection, while his 
Royal Highness Prince Albert is 
sicien golden opinions on the 
grouse-hill and in the deer-forest. 
A ball given by the royal pair in 
honour of the prince’s birth-day 
went off with rare éclat. The Queen 
and her consort have shewn them- 
selves with commendable regularity, 
as each Sabbath came round, in the 
parish church, and listened—not, we 
suspect, without an occasional yawn 
—to the flowers of Presbyterian elo- 
quence which were there scattered 
round them. Perhaps this latter 
proceeding may be right; but there 
are many honest—and these by no 
means bigoted—members of that 
Church of which her Majesty is the 
supreme head upon earth, who think 
otherwise ; and we confess, that had 
one of her domestic chaplains at- 
tended her in her Highland retreat 
the arrangement would have been 
at least as satisfactory. However, 
her Majesty’s right to judge for her- 
self in such matters is nowhere dis- 
puted; indeed it may be doubted 
whether, in these days of liberality, 
her attendance at high mass would 
provoke a murmur from any influ- 
ential portion of her subjects. 

THE HARVEST. 

The harvest has been well got in 
throughout the southern counties of 
England ; and the yield is generally 
above an average. In the North 
some apprehensions were entertained 
in consequence of the heavy rains 
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which fell at a critical moment. But 
these have since passed away, and 
for Scotland the crops are secured. 
Neither the farmer nor the landlord 
will, however, derive much personal 
advantage from the bounty of Pro- 
vidence towards us. Never were our 
ports so crowded as they are now 
with provision ships; and the con- 
sequence is that wheat, and indeed 
every other article of agricultural 
produce, has fallen in value to an 
extent which Mr. Cobden himself 
never ventured to anticipate. Trade, 
on the other hand, is decidedly re- 
viving. In Lancashire few mills 
stand idle, and the extent of demand 
may be guessed at from the fact, 
that in various places the operatives 
have struck for an increase of wages, 
and carried their point. One branch 
of commerce is, indeed, in a de- 
ressed state. The Birmingham and 
Sheffield people complain grievously; 
and the root of the evil seems to [ 
so bedded in the soil, that slender 
hopes of withdrawing it by any 
amount of personal exertion can be 
entertained. Nor are the leading 
men among them free from blame in 
regard to this matter; their com- 
mand of the general market was at 
one time so complete, that some of 
them were tempted to abuse their 
— and a reaction unavoidably 
ollowed. We have heard of houses 
which supplied to order wrought- 
iron and steel goods of such inferior 
uality, that their correspondents in 

ew York at last refused to have 
any further dealings with them ; and 
now, though British iron finds a 
ready sale in most places, both in 
America and in Europe, the Ame- 
ricans purchase the metal only that 
they may work it up for themselves. 
The Germans, too, have made great 
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strides in the fabrication of all arti- 
cles of cutlery. ‘They are formidable 
rivals to our best firms, and throw 
inferior houses quite out of the trade. 


THE SHIPPING INTEREST. 

The time has not yet come for 
deciding how the last change in the 
Navigation Laws is to operate. In 
Liverpool complaints are uttered, 
more distressingly than ever. In 
the North of England, and in Scot- 
land, neither the shipbuilder nor 
the shipowner appears to be suffer- 
ing. On the condition of the seamen 
themselves, likewise, the new order 
of things seems to effect little change. 
Good men are readily hired, though 
not at reduced wages; and bad men 
we can well spare, whether they be- 
take themselves to the other side of 
the Atlantic or seek employment in 
the seaports of Continental Europe. 
It must not, however, be assumed 
from all this, that the abandonment 
of a policy which for two hundred 
years kept England at the head of 
the maritime nations was a wise act. 
Europe is still prostrate from the 
effects of the madness which fell 
upon her in 1848. America has not 
had time sufficiently to improve the 
advantages which we offer to her; 
but she is getting rapidly a-head. 
She bids fair ere long to monopolize 
the steam communication between 
the eastern and western hemispheres, 
and her mercantile marine cannot 
fail to enlarge itself in proportion. 
On the whole, therefore, we are 
constrained still to look back upon 
the great measure of the bygone 
session with astonishment. It seems 
to have been one of the most gra- 
tuitous sacrifices to abstract princi- 
ple of which history makes mention; 
and we shall be glad to find that 
the future does not bring with it 
grounds for a sadder feeling. 


TH. REVENUE. 

The official returns for the last 
half year shew some improvement 
in the state of the public finances. 
The excess of the revenue over the 
corresponding period of last year 
falls little short of a million; and 
the ministers and their supporters of 
the press are, of course, loud in their 
shouts of triumph. Unfortunately, 
however, a closer investigation shews 
that the increased revenue is not 
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derived from sources which indicate 
a steady advance in national pro- 
mem The income-tax, for exam- 
ple, shews no improvement, but the 
reverse. It has fallen off to an ex- 
tent proportionate to the loss of 
twenty or thirty millions of capital ; 
and the excise exhibits a balance on 
the wrong side. In the assessed taxes 
the diminution is still more alarm- 
ing; indeed it is only from the cus- 
toms, stamps, and post-office, that 
satisfactory returns come in. Nor 
can we discover much ground of 
gratulation in the thought, that in 
proportion to the productiveness of 
custom duties must be the growth 
of our foreign trade. Undoubtedly 
the calculation by tonnage, of im- 
ports and exports, reads well. But 
when we come to inquire into par- 
ticulars, it appears that the oa 
proportion of the vessels which swell 
the list of arrivals from abroad 
carry into our harbours loads of 
foreign grain ; and that they seldom 
take back with them anything in 
exchange except coal, or iron, or 
raw material of some sort or another, 
or machinery. Our best marts for 
the cotton and woollen weaver seem 
to be this year as they have always 
been-—India, China, South America, 
our own colonies, and Spain, with 
whom we deal through her contra- 
bandistas. Thread, and other half- 
wrought goods, even Germany takes 
from us largely. But, except for the 
finest articles, there is no more de- 
mand in any of the European mar- 
kets now than there was five years 
ago. Still the manufacturers seem 
to be busy ; though the profits which 
they realize are, we believe, so tri- 
fling, that only they themselves can 
pretend to say how the thing an- 
swers. 


PARTY POLITICS. 

Mr. Disraeli has begun a new 
agitation, and has not, according to 
our view of things, been well advised 
in doing so. In the first place, we 
are satisfied that the strength of the 
Conservative party is to sit still; 
for if they be right in the opinions 
which they hold, time and the na- 
tural course of events will fight their 
battle for them. In the next place, 
we cannot recognize as commonly 
just the demand which their leader 
urges them to make ; and the slightest 
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deviation on their parts from the 
strict line of justice must be fatal to 
them. What does Mr. Disraeli mean 
by an equalization of the land-tax ? 
The inequalities perceptible in the 
payment of that impost are the fair 
results of arrangements entered into 
with the Government. During the 
pressure of the late war, when ready 
money was wanted, the minister in- 
vited the proprietors of the soil to 
redeem the land-tax. Many of them 
acceded to the proposal, and re- 
deemed it, at a large sacrifice to 
themselves. Does Mr. Disraeli wish 
to annul these bargains? He might 
as reasonably take Cobbett’s sponge 
and wipe out the national debt at 
once. And then, can any substantial 
good to his constituents arise from 
the redistribution of this tax over the 
community at large according to a 
new ratio? If he succeed in getting 
all the cities and towns of the em- 
pire into his net, the sum which he 
can hope honestly to realize from 
them will not diminish the burthen 
to the agriculturists in the smallest 
degree. For he can levy a land-tax 
only upon land; and the acreage of 
Liverpool, Manchester, Glasgow, and 


Leeds, all put together, would hardly 
come up to that of one of the least 
extensive of the Duke of Newcastle’s 


principal estates. Mr. Disraeli has 
been unfortunate in this last move. 
Indeed, the entire scheme of agitation 
is a mistaken one, as regards his 
party, the heads of which are just as 
much out of place in Drury Lane, 
as the leaders and emissaries of Anti- 
Corn-Law Leagues and Peace Asso- 
ciations are in their proper position 
when they masquerade it on the 
stage of Covent Garden. 

While the Protectionists are thus 
damaging their own cause by imi- 
tating the tactics of their opponents, 
these last appear to have fallen into 
a state of lethargy,—either not 
knowing where to find a real griev- 
ance to pounce upon, or being at a 
loss as to the best manner of pressing 
it. The agitation for an extended 
suffrage has led to no results. Mr. 
Hume's meeting on the subject was 
a failure; and Mr. Cobden—as some 
say, because his influence is on the 
wane elsewhere, or, as others assert, 
because the hopelessness of the scheme 
offers especial attractions to his am- 
bition—seems more disposed to advo- 
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cate the great idea of national arbi- 
tration abroad than to speak in 
favour of retrenchment, or any other 
— measure, at home. The 
Whigs, relieved by all this from the 
fear of immediate change, are con- 
tent to let things take their course 
and to be quiet. Rumours are, in- 
deed, afloat of measures in prepara- 
tion, from which large savings, with 
increased benefit to the public ser- 
vice, shall arise. But the Whigs 
have long been famous for the skill 
with which, during the recess, they 
create a prestige which the meeting 
of parliament never fails to destroy ; 
and arguing from the past to the 
future, we confess that we look for 
no better result now than has oc- 
curred heretofore. Ten years ago 
the Whigs pledged themselves by a 
printed Report, to which the names 
of all the leading men in the present 
cabinet are attached, to set aside the 
Board of Ordnance, and amalgamate 
the Artillery and Engineer Corps 
with the rest of the army. They 
have not yet done so; and though 
the death of Mr. Byham, late se- 
cretary to the Board of Ordnance, 
gave them just a good opportunity 
of carrying out the Report, we do 
not understand that they have 
made a single move in the right 
direction. And so it is throughout 
their schemes for ameliorating the 
condition of Ireland; for improving 
the domestic, and therefore the moral, 
state of the army; for reforming 
abuses in the Church, in the Law- 
courts, and in the management of 
county-funds for consolidating the 
machinery by which the taxes are 
collected, and public accounts kept 
and audited; all end where they 
began—in words. No real Whig 
ever sacrificed a morsel of patronage 
so long as he could retain it. We 
shall have neither retrenchment nor 
practical reform till the Queen 
changes her ministers. Yet these 
gentlemen are for the present safe, 
because both Protectionists and 
Radicals play their game for them. 


THE STATE OF IRELAND. 
There is an end for the present— 
we might almost have said, for ever— 
to the Repeal movement in the 
sister island; and on the whole the 
condition of that portion of the 
empire is, ina political point of view, 
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improved from what it was this time 
last year. Still they who imagine 
that Ireland is settling down into the 
state of Yorkshire deceive them- 
selves. The hope, perhaps the de- 
sire, to see a native parliament in 
College Green has died out. But 
the evil humours, which found vent 
in clamoring and threatening for a 
visionary benefit, are not evaporated. 
On the contrary, they have become 
more virulent than ever; and they 
vent themselves in the perpetration 
of acts which indicate the total ab- 
sence of moral sense from the masses 
which are guilty of them. A war 
has been got up against the payment 
of rents, which, if not checked, must 
end in the destruction of all the 
rights of property. It is not here 
and there only, but everywhere, that 
tenants positively refuse to pay a 
farthing for their farms, and set the 
landlords at defiance. Unfortu- 
nately, too, they have managed to 
make the labouring classes partici- 
pators in their crime. These poor 
people (who, by the way, bear the 
class which thus abuses them no good 
will) are hired to cut down and re- 
move the crops, so as to anticipate 
all hazard of distraint ; after which 
the tenants usually pack up their 
goods and go off to America. The 
day chosen for this righteous work 
is Sunday. As soon as it is dark on 
Saturday night a hundred or two of 
reapers set to work, and before one 
o'clock on Sunday morning the whole 
farm is cleared. It is to no purpose 
that the police exert themselves, or 
that the troops are harassed. A flaw 
in the Act, which the keen eye of 
an Irish tenant is prompt to detect, 
enables the disaffected to set both 
police and soldiery at defiance. And 
the worst of it is, that the demoral- 
izing example spreads downwards. 
With all their faults, the Irish used 
to be an honest people. They are 
fast losing all sense of the meaning 
of that term: a means of arresting 
the downward progress seems to be 
wanting. 

Meanwhile, it is due to Lord Cla- 
rendon to state, that he is neither 
blind to the evil which overspreads 
the land, nor remiss in seeking to 
devise remedies for it. His Agricul- 
tural Association, in spite of many 
discouraging circumstances, holds the 
tenor of its way, and works well. 
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His model-farm will soon be in full 
operation, and already the science 
which it is the object of that insti- 
tution to cultivate is shewing itself 
in many places. Though vast quan- 
tities of land have gone out of cul- 
tivation, the tillage of such portions 
as have escaped the malady shews 
steady signs ofimprovement. About 
Carlow, in the vicinity of Kilkenny 
and Cork, and along the courses of 
the Blackwater and the Suir, fields 
may now be seen as well drained 
and dressed as any in Kent or Essex. 
There is, therefore, good ground of 
hope, that when the property in the 
soil has changed hands, as change it 
must to a large extent, and the pre- 
sent race of ignorant and dishonest 
occupants is cleared out, Ireland will 
become what Nature intended her 
to be—the granary of Great Britain. 
For the present, however, she is in a 
state of transition; and there is no 
denying that, both in a moral and a 
physical point of view, it is a wretched 
one. Twenty years will do much 
for her; but they must be years of 
good, and therefore of strong, 
government. 


THE STATE OF PUBLIC HEALTH. 

Tt may be truly said that we only 
began to know what cholera is 
when the month of September set in. 
Its ravages have since been terrible. 
Three thousand deaths per week in 
London, with very nearly half that 
amount in Dublin, and a proportion- 
ate mortality in other great towns, 
tell such a tale as has not been heard 
in England since the era of the great 
plague. Nor are its ravages confined, 
as in previous years, to the poor, the 
sickly, and the ill-fed. Men and 
women, ‘faring sumptuously every 
day,’ are attacked by it and carried 
off, among whom must be numbered 
one or two members whom society 
could ill afford to lose. In Dr. 
Cooke Taylor the republic of letters 
has lost a brilliant ornament, and we 
a highly valued and able contributor. 
The heads of the Church have, of 
their own accord, appealed to the 
people on the occasion, and appointed, 
each bishop in his own diocese, a day 
of public humiliation. Surely it 
would have been more becoming, 
supposing the measure to have been 
a judicious one, that the Queen had 
been advised to take the lead in it. 
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The Church, as such, ought to move, 
while the trammels imposed by the 
State prevent her from doingso. This 
cannot be right. 

INDIA AND CHINA. 

The advices from India and China 
are, upon the whole, satisfactory. 
The alarm which at one moment was 
entertained of an approaching rup- 
ture with Gholab Singh has died out, 
and both private letters and public 
newspapers speak of the continuance 
of peace as certain. Encouraged by 
this prospect, the projectors of the 
great Indian railway have revivified 
their dormant scheme, which bids 
fair to issue in the accomplishment 
of a gigantic undertaking. Nor is it 
possible to calculate the amount of 
advantage that will accrue both to 
India and Great Britain from the 
result. Not only will the resources 
of the mighty continent be developed, 
and its inhabitants weaned from their 
old prejudices by the process of fre- 
quentand rapid intercommunion with 
one another, but England will find 
in her own remote empire such a 
storeliouse of materials, and such a 
market for her manufactures, as will 
render her, to a large extent, inde- 
pendent of the rest of the world. 
And this will tell in her favour even 
beyond the limits of the country with 
which her connexion is so intimate. 
America, when she discovers that we 
know where to look for raw cotton 
independently of her, will be apt to 
wile us back to her stores by accept- 
ing our piece-goods in exchange for 
the natural productions of her soil, 
and then we may defy the most skil- 
ful of the continental weavers to com- 
a with us anywhere. Meanwhile, 

owever, the Chinese, though not 
absolutely hostile, shew little desire 
to draw the relations of amity or 
commerce tighter. The Emperor 
has formally refused to fulfil that 
article in the treaty of peace by which 
he stood pledged to open the gates 
of Canton to Europeans upon a 
certain day. It is said that he dare 
not run so far counter to the wishes 
of his people, who let no opportunity 
escape of insulting, and from time to 
time assassinating, British subjects. 
All this is disagreeable; but as it is 
not our policy to bring on a war, 
and there seems little reason to ap- 
prehend that the Emperor will take 
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the initiative, the local government 
acts wisely in affecting to treat these 
deviations from the line of good 
faith as mere errors in judgment. 
At the same time, it may be well to 
strengthen our naval force in those 
seas. Our next struggle with the 
Chinese empire must terminate more 
decisively than the last, and we def 
the wit of man to foretell when it 
may commence. 


THE COLONIES. 

The history of colonial affairs con- 
tinues to record little else than 
troubles and reverses. Canada is 
quiet, but it is the stillness of the 
wind before a storm. The loyal 
people can neither forget nor forgive 
the outrages that have been put 
upon them, and seem to be waiting 
for the fit moment to redress their 
grievances for themselves. It is said 
that Lord Elgin is about to return 
to England. For his own sake, as 
well as for the sake of the empire, 
we wish that he had done so two 
years ago; for though we acquit him 
of all blame, except a too ready sub- 
serviency to the wishes of the Go- 
vernment under which he acts, to 
him future annalists will, without 
doubt, attribute the disastrous re- 
sults which seem already to be im- 
pending. Besides, the return of 
Lord Elgin will do no good, unless 
his successor go out authorized to 
act upon a different principle. All 
that the Canadians ask for is, fair- 
play and no favour. Let a dissolu- 
tion of parliament take place now, 
and the indifference and mutual 
jealousies which kept the British 
portion of the population quiescent 
on a former occasion will be seen to 
have yielded to a common sense of 
danger. We shall hear no more of 
the pressure of the family circle, 
but, with the war-cry of British 
supremacy on their lips, the brave 
men who saved Canada from rebels at 
home and sympathizers from abroad, 
will give us such a House of Repre- 
sentatives as must settle the question 
of responsible government for ever. 
If the Whigs be induced by personal 
pride or wounded vanity to resist 
such a trial as this, they will have, 
ere long, a sterner battle to fight ; 
and when Canada is lost, England 
will know to what party she is in- 
debted for the misfortune. 
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Meanwhile the people at the Cape 
have taken the question of convict 
settlement into their own hands. A 
great meeting of delegates was held, 
which announced to the Governor 
the determination of the colonists to 
hold no communication whatever with 
the new settlers whom her Majesty's 
Ministers had sent there; and Sir 
Harry Smith, feeling how fruitless 
would be any opposition on his part, 
yielded with a good grace. He toldthe 
committee which waited upon him that 
it was impossible for a public officer, 
circumstanced as he was, to disobey 
the instructions which reached him 
from Downing Street. But he vir- 
tually yielded to their demands. The 
convicts, among whom Mr. Smith 
O'Brien is said to be numbered, were 
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not permitted to land.. A despatch 
was transmitted home asking for fur- 
ther instructions, and now it is under- 
stood that a steamer has gone out 
with orders to remove the unfortunate 
convicts elsewhere. What a blow to 
the pride of Downing Street! Will 
a man of Lord Grey’s temperament 
bear it ? 

Of the West Indies we have no- 
thing to report, except the oft-told 
tale of a constantly increasing em- 
barrassment. Some improvement in 
the amount of crops gathered in 
sheds a ray of parting light upon the 
fall; but the residue of the planters 
are doomed men, and feel themselves 
to be so. 

The rest of the colonies rather 
vegetate than thrive. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


HUNGARY AND GERMANY. 


Hungary has submitted to the 
united strength of Russia and Austria. 
The pacification of this country goes 
on apace, and the young Emperor is 
acting with great wisdom; for he 
neither retracts a political promise 
formerly made, nor exercises severity 
in dealing with his prisoners. The 
meeting between him and the King 
of Prussia at Toplitz has given rise 
to a good deal of speculation ; but we 
believe that it has had for its object 
only the interchange of personal 
civilities, with which plans for the 
adjustment of the future Constitution 
of Germany have no necessary con- 
nexion. Indeed, the Constitution of 
Germany has settled itself. Prussia, 
Saxony, and Hanover, cannot with- 
draw from the position which they 
have taken up, and the North, at 
least, must rally round them. 
Whether Austria and Bavaria will 
come into the arrangement is doubt- 
ful, but the chances are that they 
will. The conferences at Pilnitz, 
Frankfort, and Laybach, all indicate 
as much ; indeed, there is reason to 
believe that plans will be there set- 
tled for the general pacification, not 
of Germany alone, but of continental 
Europe. We do not, however, share 
in the alarm which a portion of the 

ublic press seems desirous to create. 
Veither King nor Emperor will, in 
these days, plot against the liberties 
of the masses; but Kings and Em- 
perors, if they be men of sense, will 


use their best endeavours to put 
down the revolutionary spirit, the 
ascendancy of which is as little com- 
patible with the peace of the subject 
as with the authority of the prince. 


ITALY. 

The condition of the French in 
Rome, and, indeed, the whole ques- 
tion of the Pope’s restoration, be- 
comes more and more difficult of 
settlement every day. It is clear 
that his Holiness will not be induced 
to act as the French commander re- 
quires. It is equally certain that the 
French cannot, without the loss of 
honour, permit him to re-establish, 
in its primitive vigour, a govern- 
ment of cardinals. How they are 
to settle their differences no human 
being can say. But on one head we 
entertain our own opinion. There 
will be no European war ; or if there 
be, England, unless forced by cir- 
cumstances yet to arise, may easily 
keep out of it. Lord Palmerston has 
so completely lowered the political 
station of his country, that the powers 
of the Continent are as little likely 
to ask our advice as they would be 
to act upon it were it tendered. At 
the same time it is impossible to deny 
that the state of Europe is most 
anomalous. There has been nothing 
like it in times past; there are no 
grounds on which to form a reason- 
able conjecture in regard to the 
future. 





